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INTRODUCTION 


Deborah McGrady and Jennifer Bain 


Guillaume de Machaut, poet and composer, secretary to kings and canon 
at Reims, lived a life far different from the narrative commonly assigned 
late-medieval French writers. Born, most likely, at the turn of the four- 
teenth century to a non-noble family in the Machault region, he appears 
to have benefited from the rare opportunity to receive an education from 
a cathedral school, which, in turn, would have prepared him for subse- 
quent study at the university. Having achieved the status of a clerk, he 
was optimally trained to enter both ecclesiastic and secular service. Until 
his death in 1377, Machaut remained closely linked to these two worlds. 
It would appear that he began his professional career in the service of 
John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia, progressively advancing in rank 
from almoner (1330) to notary (1332) and, ultimately, to secretary (1333).! 
Machaut also acquired during this period, with the king's intervention, 
numerous Church benefices, most notably a canonry and prebend at the 
Reims cathedral chapter beginning in 1338.2 As a member of the king's 
entourage, Machaut most likely directly participated in several campaigns 
instigated by the king across Eastern Europe and into the Italian peninsula. 

In spite of his longstanding affiliation with the king and well before the 
famous death of the then blind John of Luxembourg on the battlefield of 
Crécy in August of 1346, Machaut addressed texts to other members of 
the nobility. His literary network that originated with the king of Bohemia 
appears to have progressively extended outward to embrace close affili- 
ations to the king, starting with his daughter Bonne of Luxembourg, the 
future mother of Charles V of France. Machaut's affiliations to contem- 
porary nobility stretched the gamut to include King Charles of Navarre; 
John, duke of Berry; King Charles V; Amadeus VI, the Green Count of 


1 Regarding all aspects of Machaut's biography, readers are directed to the invaluable 
work of Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York, 1995), 
pp. 3-48. 

2 Machaut also acquired canonries in anticipation of openings at the cathedrals of 
Verdun (1330), Arras (1332), and at the church of Saint Quentin (c. 1335). A concise over- 
view of Machaut's ecclesiastic professional advancements is provided by Earp, A Guide to 
Research, pp. 14-21. 
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Savoy; Robert d'Alengon, count of Perche; Robert, duke of Bar; the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles IV; Pierre de Lusignan, king of Cyprus; and Philip 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The exact formal nature of these relation- 
ships with nobility is sometimes uncertain, but we can surmise that his 
church benefices most likely freed him from dependence on patron- 
age or administrative service for financial survival following the king of 
Bohemia's death. 

If the formal status of Machaut's relationship with this circle of secu- 
lar power remains sufficiently vague as to disallow precise claims regard- 
ing artistic patronage or administrative affiliations after his service to the 
king of Bohemia, our ability to link the author with contemporary lite- 
rati proves even more uncertain. Little evidence has been uncovered that 
would allow us to speak with certainty of the intellectual and artistic ties 
Machaut enjoyed with contemporary writers and thinkers. An important 
exception is provided in the lyric works of Eustache Deschamps, where 
the poet’s claims range from declarations that the elder poet nourished 
him as a child to accounts of representing the master during a reading of 
the Voir dit at the court of Bruges.? No such literary attestation or official 
correspondence allows us to confirm Machaut’s familiarity with the other 
artistic luminaries of his time, but scholars have long mused over the over- 
lap of Machaut's presence at the coronation of Charles IV, the Fair (1322) 
alongside Philippe de Vitry, as well as the coincidence of his forced partic- 
ipation in the siege of Reims in 1359-60 when Geoffrey Chaucer was tem- 
porarily imprisoned in the city or later in 1360 when these two poets as well 
as Jean Froissart might have all been present in Calais during the hostage 
exchange between England and France following the Treaty of Brétigny. In 
a similar vein, we might ponder the coincidence linking Philippe de Méz- 
iére’s visit to the court of Charles V in 1373 to petition his aid in mount- 
ing a new crusade and Machaut's composition of the Prise d'Alexandre 
around that time. Elizabeth Eva Leach has recently uncovered tantalizing 
biographical details suggesting Machaut's engagement in poetic repartee 
with at least one of his fellow canons at Reims.* Regardless of actual hard 
evidence connecting Machaut to the international literary network, abun- 
dant secondary evidence in the form of borrowings by fellow writers and 


3 See Deborah McGrady, Controlling Readers: Guillaume de Machaut and His Late Medi- 
eval Audience (Toronto, 2006), pp. 147-69. 

+ Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Machaut's Peer, Thomas Paien,” Plainsong and Medieval Music, 
18 (2008), 91-112. 
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musicians or resonances in their work as well as the wide dissemina- 
tion of his texts in manuscript form find Machaut's legacy travelling well 
beyond the city walls of Reims to appear in England and the Flanders 
region, as well as in the border regions controlled by Gaston Phoébus and 
into Spain.5 

The importance, however, of the Reims cathedral milieu to Machaut's 
artistic development cannot be overstated. While debate surrounds the 
dating of Machaut's permanent residency in Reims, it is generally agreed 
that by the 1350s, he had left the peripatetic world of court administration 
to take up permanent residence at the cathedral.£ From serving kings, he 
shifted service to the Church, but this transition allowed far more time to 
dedicate to artistic endeavors. Rather than experiencing an abrupt sever- 
ing from the secular world, Machaut continued to write with the ruling 
class in mind and as Anne W. Robertson, among others, has compellingly 
argued, even his motets from the 1350s and early 1360s can be read for 
their commentary on social events.” At the same time, we detect a more 
intense preoccupation with the “self-reflexivity” that R. Barton Palmer 
sees emerging in Machaut's judgment poems of his earlier years. Put- 
ting aside the role of the timid observer assigned the poetic I of Le Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Behaingne, Machaut's later works turn increasingly to the 
exploration of the authorial and authoritative identity of the vernacular 
writer, not simply in his lengthier dits, but as Julie Singer shows here, even 
in his shorter dits, where readers progressively encounter the poet’s fic- 
tional double whose own tale merits development over the common fare 
of amorous princes. Even his composition of a Church Mass demonstrates 
a self-reflexivity, as he confronted his own mortality and established an 


5 On literary and musical traditions, see especially the work of James I. Wimsatt, Chau- 
cer and His French Contemporaries: Natural Music in the Fourteenth Century (Toronto, 
1991) and Ardis Butterfield, Poetry and Music in Medieval France: From Jean Renart to 
Guillaume de Machaut (Cambridge, 2002); on manuscript circulation, see Earp, pp. 59-61 
and 73-128. 

$ Until recently, scholars generally agreed that beginning in the 1340s, Machaut fre- 
quented with increasing regularity Reims cathedral, (Earp, Guide to Research, p. 16). This 
line is extensively developed by Anne Walters Robertson, who argues for Machaut's con- 
tinued presence in Reims as of around 1337 in Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Con- 
text and Meaning in His Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002), p. 3. More recently, however, 
Roger Bowers has argued that Machaut did not begin residing at Reims until the late 1350s 
in “Guillaume de Machaut and his Canonry of Reims, 1338-1377,” Early Music History 23 
(2004), 1-48. 

7 Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, pp. 189-223. 

8 Palmer, R. Barton, “The Metafictional Machaut: Self-Reflexivity and Self-Mediation in 
the Two Judgment Poems,” Studies in the Literary Imagination 20 (1987), 23-39. 
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endowment for his Mass to be sung as a commemoration for himself and 
his brother, Jean, following their deaths.? 

Thus if the post-romantic tendency has been to identify him as a court 
poet or as a courtly cleric,!° even a cursory survey of his creative output 
calls for further expansion of the descriptors typically assigned to him. 
He composed short love lyrics as well as crusade literature, drew liber- 
ally from classical and scriptural writings as well as from contemporary 
political thought and philosophical tracts, provided mirrors to princes 
and poetic treatises to aspiring writers, and imagined an audience that 
ranged from the highest ranking nobility to fellow clerics and bureaucrats. 
Most distinctively, Machaut offered over the full span of his poetic career 
unprecedented insight into his craft, whether reflecting on the impor- 
tance of music in the Dit de la harpe and the Prologue, on the healing 
power of poetry in the Remede de Fortune, or the ability of poets to coun- 
sel princes in his Confort d'ami and the Fonteinne amoureuse. The Voir 
dit, stands at the apex of this exploration of the author-figure. With this 
technically innovative pseudo-autobiographic metanarrative, Machaut 
enhances a combined treatment of the discourses of love and learning 
with an unparalleled meditation on the writing process. This meditation 
squarely situates the vernacular writer as beyond both the world of the 
court poet and the cleric's studium. Yet, far from pure navel-gazing in his 
later years, Machaut appears to have ended his writing career with a his- 
torical narrative detailing Pierre de Lusignan's crusading efforts, a work 
that he, nonetheless, explicitly defines as resulting from his own personal 
interests rather than the command of a patron. 

The diversity of his musical output is equally astonishing, featuring both 
monophonic (single-voice) works — from the short and catchy virelais and 
the single chant royal to the epic-length lais and the single complainte — 
and polyphonic (2-, 3-, and 4-voice) works — virelais and lais again, as 
well as ballades, rondeaux, motets, a Mass and the Hoquetus David. He 
composed works for court audiences and the Church, used existing Latin 
texts and authored new vernacular lyrics, sometimes together as in the 


9 Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. 202. 

10 For these two perspectives, see especially Daniel Poirion, Le Poéte et le prince: 
l'évolution du lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de Machaut à Charles d'Orléans (Paris, 1965, 
rpt. Geneva, 1978) (a representative depiction of Machaut as the court poet is crystallized 
in Poirion's description of his reaction to the court of Charles V, p. 23) and Kevin Brownlee, 
who has perceptively examined the fusion of the clerkly and courtly in Machaut's corpus 
in Poetic Identity in Guillaume de Machaut (Madison, 1984). 
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motets, works which address themes both spiritual and political. Some of 
his musical works aim to innovate — we think of the ballades, which have 
few precedents (as Mark Everist outlines so well for us in his chapter), or 
the complete Mass ordinary, the first to be assigned to a single, known 
composer, while other works deliberately look to the past, even the dis- 
tant past, such as the Hoquetus David, possibly composed in an older style 
to invoke tradition for the coronation of Charles V in 1364. 

No less impressive is his authorial presence played out in the numer- 
ous late-medieval manuscripts that transmit his work to us today. While 
the 73 manuscript and early print entries listed by Lawrence Earp may 
appear meager alongside the medieval vernacular success of the Roman 
de la Rose, extant in about 320 manuscripts,'? Machaut distinguishes him- 
self from his immediate fourteenth-century French contemporaries on a 
number of fronts. First, his works were already the subject of widespread 
manuscript production and circulation during his lifetime. Some of these 
materials might have been generated and disseminated under Machaut's 
direct supervision, but there is abundant evidence that his works were 
distributed far and wide through multi-author anthologies outside of his 
immediate control (a reality explored in Deborah McGrady's contribution 
to this collection). 

During his presumed residency at Reims, Machaut entered into the 
most prolific stage of his literary and musical career. We locate his ever- 
increasingly lengthy dits, including the Confort d'ami (1357), the Fonteinne 
amoureuse (1360), the Voir dit (c. 1363-65), and the Prise d’Alexandre (c. 
1370-72), to this period, as well as almost half of his polyphonic rondeaux 
and ballades, all of his polyphonic virelais, a third of the lais, the last 
three motets, the Hoquetus David and his complete Mass, all composed 
sometime after 1356. His complete works collections, Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, fr. 1586 and fr. 1584 as well as possibly the Ferrell 
manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi, Cambridge, also appear to date 
from this period. In the case of BnF fr. 1584, scholars have long marveled 
that Machaut must have been involved in the codex, given elaborate codi- 
cological efforts to associate the material artifact with Machaut, ranging 
from the index rubrication indicating that “Vesci lordenance que G. de 
Machau wet quil ait en son livre” (Here is the order that Guillaume de 
Machaut wanted in his book, fol. Av) to the insertion of an author-centric 


11 Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, pp. 224-56. 
12 Earp, A Guide to Research, pp. 73-188. 
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Prologue introducing the corpus (where one might expect a dedication 
to a patron) and the innovative and extensive miniature cycle that dis- 
plays a sustained fascination with the author-figure. That Machaut would 
continue to be the subject of single-author codices in the century follow- 
ing his death testifies to his success in uniting author and corpus in an 
unprecedented manner. Nowhere is this success more apparent than in 
the correspondence of Yolande de Bar, queen of Aragon, that records her 
efforts to confirm her possession of the master's complete works by con- 
tacting other owners of Machaut manuscripts to compare collections.!? 

The groundbreaking work of key scholars, most notably Daniel Poir- 
ion, Kevin Brownlee, Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, Sylvia Huot, Law- 
rence Earp, Sarah Fuller, Margaret Bent, and Ursula Giinther, has afforded 
Guillaume de Machaut a position of prominence in late-medieval studies 
over the last 50 years, a position that contrasts sharply with the frequent 
negative portrayals of the master’s corpus by earlier 20*^-century scholars, 
an issue explored more fully in Barbara K. Altmann and Elizabeth Eva 
Leach’s essays herein. Lawrence Earp’s Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide 
to Research must be singled out as one of the most important resources 
available to Machaut scholars. Frequently referred to as the field’s “Bible,” 
Earp’s work appears prominently in the following pages and the present 
collection positions itself as complementary to this essential scholarship. 
The editorial work of Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet in French and R. Bar- 
ton Palmer in English has been especially crucial to fueling new genera- 
tions of scholars who have easier access to Machaut's texts in editions 
that facilitate reading of the original Middle French. Additionally Earp's 
abiding dedication to keeping the field abreast of scholarship on Machaut 
that began with his Guide to Research and has continued since in the bib- 
liographies he has cogenerated for the newsletters of the “International 
Machaut Society” vividly captures the vibrancy of a field in full flower. 
To the 173-page bibliography provided in the 1995 Guide to Research, the 
2008-2009 Society bibliography, for instance, adds hundreds more entries, 
among which figure a number of new dissertations in music, literature 
and art history treating Machaut. 

Recent trends in Machaut studies have favored discussion of what R. 
Barton Palmer has identified as Machaut's precocious interest in post- 
modern issues of authorship and narrativity, an issue pushed in new 
and exciting directions herein by Helen Swift. Yet the field has also been 


13 Earp provides a survey of the relevant documents in Guide to Research, pp. 60-1. 
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enhanced by a diversity of studies that expand beyond poetics to inves- 
tigate his political views as well as his use of classical and contemporary 
sources, to understand his music in relation to 14*^-century practices, and 
to gauge his reception by contemporaries and successors. While no work 
has been left unexplored in modern scholarship, the Voir dit has received 
the lior's share of attention, especially since the availability of modern 
bilingual editions of the work. In turn, the Voir dit was selected as the 
representative medieval work for the French CAPES and Agrégation in 
2002, a momentous event that secured a place for Machaut's magnum 
opus among canonical French medieval works. Given the extent of criti- 
cal attention regarding this work, it will come as little surprise to read- 
ers to discover its frequent presence in the following essays. Regarding 
Machaut's music, no other composition of his has enjoyed the rich and 
sustained interest of his Mass, of which more than 50 partial and complete 
recordings exist, and which remains a staple in surveys of medieval music. 
As Kirsten Yri discusses in her contribution, the distinctiveness and diver- 
sity of these modern recordings constitute sources themselves that are 
worthy and necessary topics of scholarly inquiry. 

Faced with the complexity of Machaut's corpus and his textual lives, we 
as editors came to this current project with a deep sense of humility before 
the seemingly insurmountable task of reducing the master to a mere 18 
essays. As the first collection to propose itself as an introduction to Guil- 
laume de Machaut that would endeavor to provide the non-specialist with 
a broad overview of his corpus and its treatment in modern research, the 
present Companion also strives to sketch out new avenues of scholarly 
inquiry. Expanding beyond the issues that have dominated the field thus 
far, the present collection signals new paths of scholarly pursuit and stakes 
out less cultivated ground. Three main ambitions dictated our selection of 
authors and topics. Our overarching goal was to bring new perspectives 
to the field offered by established scholars interested in adopting a fresh 
viewpoint on topics of long interest, recent Machaut specialists carving 
out new approaches, and more generally late-medieval specialists whose 
recent work can inform established views in Machaut studies. Our second 
goal was to provide a truly multi-disciplinary approach to a corpus that 
is distinctive because of its own interdisciplinarity. To this end, a num- 
ber of the contributions draw on social history, literature, music, codicol- 
ogy, and medieval as well as modern theories of literature to elucidate 
Machaut's corpus. Finally, we aspired to address topics and texts under- 
represented in Machaut studies, whether these issues entailed explor- 
ing the author's relationship to the international humanist movement, 
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earlier musical practices, the rarely addressed elements of rhythm and 
declamation in Machaut's music, or spotlighting sorely understudied 
pieces, such as the Prise d'Alexandre, the Dit de la harpe, and the lais 
(musical and textual). 

In the first group of essays, which provides a context for Machaut and 
his output, Helen Swift revisits the field's intense preoccupation with the 
autobiographical and challenges us to resist our temptation to approach 
the many “Guillaumes” of his corpus as a unified whole since the “poetic 
I" registers a lifelong exploration that shifts and alters over time. Turn- 
ing to contemporary strands in intellectual discourse, Anne-Hélène Miller 
further complicates our received notions concerning Machaut by calling 
attention to his important engagement with the key ideas of the interna- 
tional humanist movement. Elizabeth Eva Leach closes “Machaut in Per- 
spective" with an exploration of the scholarly divide that she envisions 
between literary scholars and musicologists in their attempts to singu- 
larize the author as either poet or composer, an approach that, as she 
amply shows, stands in stark contrast to Machaut's own understanding 
of his corpus. 

Section II spotlights the advantages of placing specialists in dialogue 
to achieve a more complex understanding of Machaut's corpus. The first 
pair of essays explores one of Machaut's most celebrated pieces that has 
been recognized as both a poetic and musical masterpiece. Jacqueline 
Cerquiglini-Toulet regales us with her signature close reading of a single 
text that allows her to tease out a material reading of the rondeau *Ma fin 
est mon commencement” to expose a theoretical meditation that moves 
past the expression of the very essence of song and poetry to embrace 
the cosmological cogitations of Machaut's time. Drawn to the same ron- 
deau, Jennifer Bain explores the value in studying Machaut's musical 
style across genres, revealing that the relationship between word and 
music — and what that relationship means for broader aspects of musi- 
cal construction — can vary greatly from one genre to another. The next 
two chapters similarly overturn generic and disciplinary boundaries by 
addressing Machaut's complex involvement with the concept of debate. 
Where Emma Cayley expands our understanding of Machaut's Jugement 
poems by situating them within the larger context of medieval debate 
poetry, Ben Albritton argues for expanding internally Machaut's Jugement 
cycle to include additional compositions. Through his interlinking of com- 
positions with and without music, Albritton further helps us to see the 
extent to which debate not only informed the author's textual composi- 
tions but his music as well. 
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Sections III and IV are intended as a continuation of the multidisci- 
plinary dialogue modeled in the previous section. In these chapters, 
contributors confront received notions from their individual fields, 
whether concerning overarching assumptions about late medieval music 
and literature or specifically related to Machaut's status within the field. 
"Situating Machaut's Music" opens with Mark Everist's reconsideration of 
Machaut's musical output in relation to the musical traditions he would 
have inherited from the 13" century and the first few decades of the 14^ 
century; he demonstrates the degree to which Machaut was embedded 
in music of the past, even while he proved himself an innovator. Yolanda 
Plumley complements Everist's musical contextualization with her explo- 
ration of the artistic world exposed through Machaut's citation practices 
across both text and music, illuminating similar strategies in creating tex- 
tual and musical resonances among several rondeaux from the Loange des 
dames and Machaut's musical corpus. If Plumley invites us to hear how 
Machaut's music resonates across texts and time, Alice Clark tackles the 
complex and much debated issue of how to *hear" Machaut's multi-texted 
motets and whether complete or unified meaning is attainable or desir- 
able. Equally interested in delivery practices, Lawrence Earp extends the 
musical context to subsequent generations through a study of late 14*- 
and early 15'*-century musical practices. Shifting musicology's focus away 
from its preoccupation with pitch in the music of Machaut to a consider- 
ation of rhythm and accent, he reveals recurring patterns of declamation, 
a practice that continued well into the 15* century. 

The essays in "Contextualizing Machaut's Literature" invite us to read 
anew the author's literary engagement. R. Barton Palmer examines the 
employment of classical and scriptural examples in the Confort d'ami as 
a productive strategy that situates Machaut as an "engaged artist" who 
uses the past to shape and comment on contemporary concerns. Daisy 
Delogu expresses a similar interest in Machaut's relationship to contem- 
porary events and her chapter focuses on the author's efforts to pass 
beyond documenting historic occurrences to teach his audience how 
to “read” and respond to events. Zrinka Stahuljak turns attention to the 
under-studied Prise d'Alexandre to first locate it within the larger context 
of contemporary crusade literature. Profiting from modern translation 
theory, Stahuljak draws our attention to Machaut's early preoccupation 
with a figure of particular importance to present day wartime events — 
the "fixer" or the translator whose intermediary status between warring 
factions reflects cultural sensibilities, a status that might fruitfully be 
extended to the writer himself. In the closing chapter, Julie Singer takes 
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on another understudied text, the Dit de la harpe, and reveals Machaut's 
irreverent manipulation of classical myth, conventional lyric romance, 
and poetic strategies to transform what appears to be a celebration of the 
lady into a monument to the master poet. 

The final section broadly treats issues of reception, both in terms of 
Machaut's use of received traditions and in terms of his subsequent treat- 
ment by later audiences. Barbara K. Altmann revisits Machaut's troubled 
lyric legacy, first considering his own engagement with the established 
formes fixes both in practice and then in his theoretical treatment of his 
corpus in the Prologue to his collected works, before turning to his modern 
reception as exhibited in various 20*^-century poetic anthologies. The final 
two essays deal with the aural and material reception of Machaut by later 
generations. Kirsten Yri shifts focus in the field from the contextualization 
of Machaut's Mass in the 14” century to its reception in the second half 
of the twentieth century through its vastly understudied recorded tradi- 
tion, its primary vehicle of circulation since the 1950s. In the closing essay, 
Deborah McGrady revisits Machaut's material legacy in manuscripts of 
the 14th and 15"" centuries. Rather than pursue the common inquiry into 
the author’s involvement in manuscript production, McGrady explores 
the rich material evidence pointing to the involvement of many hands 
in the production not only of manuscript copies of Machaut's works but 
of their participation in the significance assigned to his texts and in the 
construction of his authorial legacy. 

This collection is far from encompassing the full spectrum of topics 
worthy of intellectual pursuit in Machaut studies. As noted earlier, while 
aspiring to serve as a Companion for researchers interested in this formi- 
dable writer and composer, the collection appears at a key juncture in 
Machaut studies, a period distinguished both by an upsurge of exciting 
new scholarship in the field as well as by technological developments that 
together hint at yet another wave of scholarly innovation on the horizon. 
With the dawn of the 21% century, Machaut has been projected onto the 
cyber-screen and the repercussions of this event have only begun to influ- 
ence the field. Today's researcher has access not only to early 20t^-century 
editions of Machaut's textual corpus via the Internet Archive, but to a 
growing number of digitized manuscripts and recordings of the master's 
corpus. In the realm of digitized manuscripts, treasures once reserved for 
the few elite scholars whose credentials and funds made it possible to 
travel great distances to examine rare witnesses to Machaut's material 
lives are now available with the click of a button. The Ferrell manuscript, 
formerly New York, Wildenstein (widely known as MS Vg), currently on 
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loan at Corpus Christi, can now be viewed in its entirety on the DIAMM 
or Digital Image Archive of Medieval Music website. Access to this codex 
in particular, after decades of inaccessibility to scholars, promises to trig- 
ger significant scholarly inquiry in the coming years. The Bibliothèque 
nationale de France has also made available copies of several important 
Machaut codices. Complementing these resources that privilege single- 
author collections are digitized copies of two multi-authored codices con- 
taining samples of Machaut's corpus: the Roman de la Rose Digital Library 
housed at Johns Hopkins University offers a complete digitized copy of 
Arras, Bibliothéque municipale d’Arras 897 that pairs the Jugement de 
Behaigne with a copy of the Roman de la Rose and the Van Pelt Library 
at the University of Pennsylvania provides access to Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 902 (formerly known as fr. 15), a late-medieval lyric 
anthology that includes 109 samples from Machaut's lyric corpus along- 
side works by contemporary poets. 

Open access to these material witnesses of Machaut’s medieval tex- 
tual lives undoubtedly represents the first trickle in the opening of the 
floodgates. Access to these and future digitized originals will be further 
facilitated by current projects announced by present contributors, rang- 
ing from a research team co-directed by R. Barton Palmer and Yolanda 
Plumley to provide a new complete multi-volume modern edition of 
Machaut's works to the Mellon-funded project by Deborah McGrady 
and Benjamin Albritton on Machaut's material authority as presented 
in newly digitized copies of single- and multi-author manuscripts. But it 
is not only Machaut’s representation and reception in medieval culture 
that is increasingly accessible to scholars through technology. Unprec- 
edented access to modern recordings of the composer’s music through 
online vendors such as iTunes means that researchers can more easily free 
themselves from the limits of the printed page to engage with the aural 
soundscape so crucial to full appreciation of Machaut’s artistic output. In 
short, current technologies hold the promise of a more intensified com- 
mitment to multidisciplinary studies, an approach that comes closest to 
respecting the complexity represented by Machaut's corpus. 

The richness and diversity of Machaut’s creative production has assured 
for him a constant presence in discussions of the late-medieval period, 
but it has also assured that his status and identity never remain fixed in 
a single interpretation. In the medieval period, he figured alongside Ovid; 
in post-medieval culture, until very recently, Machaut did not fare as well. 
But after being dismissed as banal by his early 20*^-century editors, he 
is today distinguished as representing the pinnacle of poet-composers, 
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first known composer of a complete Ordinary Mass cycle, consummate 
master of the formes fixes, and the precursor of the postmodern writer. It 
is hoped that the current collection successfully captures both the rich- 
ness of the diverse corpus assigned to Machaut and of present research in 
the field, but, even more so, it hopes to spark new ways of thinking about 
Machaut's role in medieval as well as post-medieval cultures by future 
generations of scholars. 


SECTION I 


MACHAUT IN PERSPECTIVE 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE POETIC I 


Helen J. Swift 


Ce qu'ay pensé, voulez que je le die? 
Je le diray, se g’y say assener. 


Do you want me to tell you what I've been thinking? I will tell you, if I'm 
able to find the words.! 


Of all topics in Machaut criticism, that of “the poetic I" has exercised 
perhaps more fascination than any other over medieval literary scholars. 
Most major articles and books on the poet have invested energy in teas- 
ing out the complexity of this enigmatic figure? Two significant trends 
may be noted. First, attention has focused primarily on the activity of the 
Machaldian I in narrative verse, which is seen as both “a particularly privi- 
leged locus for an investigation of Machaut's self-presentation as poet” and 
as having previously been neglected. Such neglect has been more than 
redressed in the last quarter-century, not least in the light of Kevin Brown- 
lee’s conclusion as to the diversity of expressive possibilities opened up 


1 Ce qu’ay pensé, voulez que je le die, in Poésies lyriques, ed. Chichmaref, p. 646, lines 1-2. 
The ballade, present in Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, 5203 and Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Libraries, Fr. 15, is classified by Earp as an opus dubium (Guillaume 
de Machaut, p. 255). All translations from Middle French unless otherwise indicated are 
my own. 

2 Starting with William Calin's seminal paper “Le Moi chez Guillaume de Machaut”, in 
Guillaume de Machaut, poéte et compositeur. Colloque-table ronde organisé par l'Université 
de Reims (Reims, 19-22 avril 1978), eds. by Jacques Chailley et al. (Paris, 1982), pp. 241-52 
and including Kevin Brownlee, Poetic Identity in Guillaume de Machaut (Madison, 1984); 
Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Un engin si soutil”: Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au XIV* siécle 
(Geneva, 1985); Didier Lechat, “Dire par fiction”: métamorphoses du Je chez Guillaume de 
Machaut, Jean Froissart et Christine de Pizan (Paris, 2005); Laurence De Looze, Pseudo- 
Autobiography in the Fourteenth Century: Juan Riz, Guillaume de Machaut, Jean Froissart, 
and Geoffrey Chaucer (Gainesville, 1998); Sarah Kay, Place of Thought: The Complexity of 
One in Late Medieval French Didactic Poetry (Philadelphia, 2007); Deborah McGrady, Con- 
trolling Readers: Guillaume de Machaut and his Late Medieval Audience (Toronto, 2006); 
R. Barton Palmer, “The Metafictional Machaut: Reflexivity in The Judgment Poems”, in 
Chaucer's French Contemporaries: The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradition, ed. R. Barton 
Palmer (New York, 1999), pp. 71-92. 

3 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 5. 
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by Machaut's poéte figure as “a single but multifaceted poetic voice.”* The 
second trend concerns successive attempts by scholars to apply different 
critical frames to the Tin order to educe its meaning. For example, Brown- 
lee plumbs “the range and number of poetic stances” open to the I as poet, 
lover, clerk, protagonist, witness, chronicler, thereby building, like Wil- 
liam Calin and Barton Palmer, on Machaut's literary heritage as heir to the 
Roman de la rose? Laurence de Looze identifies a genre context in which 
to situate the writer's narrative developments: the pseudo-autobiography 
“which plays with questions of truth, authority, and the relationship 
between life in a book and life outside a book.”* A different type of frame is 
applied by Sarah Kay, who identifies the bearing of debates about oneness 
in contemporary philosophy on Machaut's use of his persona to explore 
problems of cognitio singularis. Kay revives a moral critical framework for 
analysing narrative activity whereas much previous literary scholarship 
was devoted, not without reason, to loosening a sense of didacticism per- 
ceived as a constraining force on artistic creativity. Kay's exploration of 
monologism rescues Machaut from the play of decentred deconstruction 
in our perception of his T's activity, by reinvigorating the didactic import 
and range of his work in relation to poetic identity. 

A third common factor in studies of “the poetic I’ is their understanding 
of the phrase to denote the self-presentation of the fictional first-person 
voice as a poet. Most characteristically Machaldian is the thematization of 
the P's compositional activity for his lady and his lords: from the Prologue's 
rousing commission of Guillaume to “fourmer / Nouviaus dis amoureus 
plaisans” (“make new and pleasant poems on the subject of love,” Prologue1, 
lines 4-5) to the persona’s presentation of his anagrammatic signature at 
the end of the Livre dou voir dit.’ De Looze points to two particular fea- 
tures that accord this self-presentation special prominence: first, the “new 
forthrightness” with which this persona thrusts himself forward, for exam- 
ple as poet first and lover second (in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne) 
or as poet assuming centre-stage (in the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre); 
second, taking the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre as a starting point, the 
innovation of “the authorial role becom[ing] not only the qua but also 
the quid of a literary work,” which raises important questions about the 


+ Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 18. 

5 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, pp. 20-21. 

6 De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, p. 16. He lists the key features of the genre at p. 39. 
7 See below, pp. 54-56. 
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relationship between author and narrator implied by the poetic 1.8 Such 
questions, with particular regard to the Jugement poems, are explored by 
Barton Palmer, whose “metafictional Machaut” both constructs and com- 
ments on the construction of the narrative fictions he weaves.? 

Machaut uses his I not simply to promote his vernacular poetic art 
through his engin si soutil, but also, in the interrogative spirit identified 
by Calin, De Looze, Kay, and Palmer to question that very art. It is clear 
that of the many different aspects of the “poetic” involved in Machaut's 
poetic identity, the greatest weight falls on “clerkly learning and literary 
craftsmanship”: the “poete's fundamental lyric ‘experience’ [i]s the activ- 
ity of poetic composition.” This bias attributes new seriousness to ver- 
nacular poetic art, but also, through the range of stances this poéte adopts, 
raises questions of reliability and control. Machaut's narrative technique 
innovatively manipulates perspective, especially through the role of the 
narrator as witness, which in turn leads to a play with illusion and reality.“ 
The new complexity of narrative structure generated by his poetic I func- 
tions as a tool to advance a new understanding of poetic truth, the slip- 
pery relationship between truth and fiction that his narrators only help 
to make all the more slippery. In the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, for 
example, the narrator appears from the outset as the very marker of fic- 
tionality through his opening quotation of the Roman de la rose to intro- 
duce his situation “au temps pascour que toute riens s'esgaie” (“at Easter 
time when everything rejoices”) and ostentatious play on the literariness 
of his position with the parodic motif of the little dog.!? But his role in 
the narrative is simultaneously closely bound up with the deduction and 
communication of truth: from the repeated relays of the narrator’s inter- 
pretation and account of the Knight and Lady’s encounter to the truth of 
his own identity as a coherent narrative subject. 

I advance my argument through a three-part analysis of Machaut's 
poetic I. The first section considers the oft-remarked tension in Machaut's 
work between a unified and a fragmented self, and the critical influences 
operative upon these contrasting views of the I, in order to refresh our 


$ De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, pp. 10 and 75. 

9 Palmer, "Metafictional Machaut." 

10 De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, pp. 11 and 15. McGrady makes the important point 
that this activity generates an essentially plural identity, on account of the many agencies 
involved in the production of poetic manuscript, real or fictional: Controlling Readers, p. 15. 

11 Calin, “Le Moi” p. 250. 

1? Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, line 1, echoes Le Roman de la rose, ed. Félix Lecoy 
(Paris, 1965—75), 2, line 49. On the dog, see Palmer, “Metafictional Machaut”. 
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perspective on certain assumptions that underpin the position of the Pro- 
logue as a programmatic statement of Machaldian poetics. Developing the 
point that we should be cautious about imposing any generalised inten- 
tion on Machaut's persona, a short second section examines the varied 
manifestations of I in his dits, not only the different stances adopted by 
the persona, but also the other voices occupying first-person status in 
the narrative and the very nature of poetic I-hood. Finally, having con- 
sidered the I primarily as an artistic and aesthetic object, the concluding 
part focuses on its didactic dimension to address directly how Machaut 
adumbrates a new interpretation of poetic truth. 

We should, perhaps, however, preface such analysis with a note of cau- 
tion. It is easy to be swept along by critical enthusiasm for the poetic I as 
essential for understanding Machaut's contribution to literary history in 
his dits.? In a provocative contribution to scholarship on medieval subjec- 
tivity, A.C. Spearing urges against devotion to the I as the anchor of textual 
expression. He challenges a dominant strain of Chaucer criticism that fixes 
on, even fetishises, the narrator-persona "Geoffrey" as interpretative key. 
We should, he advises, resist imposing on medieval texts "the idea of the 
narrator as ‘unifying principle’,” and should instead adhere to an idea of 
“subjectless subjectivity,” of narrative bristling with perspectives not nec- 
essarily occupied by any human subject.# While Machaut's “Guillaume” 
is undoubtedly a pungent figure in the dramatic foreground of his poems, 
we should not necessarily use him to yoke together coherent meaning 
of the narrative, not least because our sense of coherence may itself risk 
anachronism. Equally, we should not demand “Guillaume”s identity as I 
to be neatly circumscribed by his own, singular textual utterance. 


I Ma FIN Est MON COMMENCEMENT: THE GLOBAL AND THE PARTICULAR 


Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet designates Machaut's ceuvre “une poésie de 
la tension [...], d'un accord entre désordre et harmonie.” A vital aspect 


13 cf. Calin's subtle reading of how focus on the persona as “the centre of consciousness” 
actually displaces the text's focalisation: “Machaut's Legacy: The Chaucerian Inheritance 
Reconsidered,” in Chaucer's French Contemporaries: The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradi- 
tion, ed. R. Barton Palmer (Georgia, 1999), pp. 29-46, p. 36. 

4 A.C. Spearing, Textual Subjectivity: The Encoding of Subjectivity in Medieval Narratives 
(Oxford, 2005), pp. 2 and 30. 

15 “Lyrisme de désir et lyrisme d'espérance dans la poésie de Guillaume de Machaut”, 
in Guillaume de Machaut 1300-2000, eds. Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet and Nigel Wilkins 
(Paris, 2002), pp. 41-51, p. 42. 
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of this tension in critical reception of Machaut's work lies in the delicate 
balancing act between unity and diversity in our apprehension of the 
poetic I. What we perceive to be the sequence of literary and musical events 
towards the end of Machaut’s life — production of the Voir dit, composition 
of Prologue and Mass, assemblage of collected works in manuscript — has 
enabled excited scholars to infer a global poetic vision for an author wish- 
ing to present his work as a unified ceuvre. The existence of the Prologue as 
preface to the late collected-works manuscripts has encouraged the privi- 
leging of acts of codicological organisation depicted by the persona Guil- 
laume in the fictional world of the Voir dit, has connected them with the 
Prologue's commissioning of “Guillaume de Machaut” to compose verse 
forms of all kinds, and has thereby transposed the idea of the “livre ou je 
mets toutes mes choses” (“the book wherein I put everything”) referred to 
within the Voir dit onto the material livre that is the codex of Machaut's 
works. To cite the refrain of the poet's most famous rondeau (from his 
musical œuvre), the end is in the beginning, and the beginning is in the 
end: the latest-written dit amoureux is intended to start the œuvre, and 
its concerns dovetail with those of the final dit. The implications of such 
deduction for the poetic I are teased out by Brownlee: 


Machaut’s Prologue does more than serve as a formal unifying element. It 
involves the explicit establishment of the poetic voice that will be speak- 
ing in all the works that follow. It is the character of this poetic voice — 
what might be called Machaut’s ‘global’ identity as poéte — that allows an 
extremely diverse collection to be presented as a unity, as an oeuvre.!6 


The inclusion of the Prologue does indeed signal an "esthétique de la 
totalisation" (“totalising aesthetic"), but this establishment of the poetic 
I entails a unity that is not unitary.! What is introduced by the Prologue 
is the I as poet, an "authorizing, unifying presence" explicitly identified in 
paratextual rubrication as “Guillaume de Machaut." The works that fol- 
low carry a material imprint of this figure's controlling hand in their codi- 
cological arrangement and a textual reflection of this presence in their 
first-person personae, sometimes identified as “Guillaume,” nearly always 
implicated in an act of composition. This "reflection," though, should more 
accurately be viewed as a “refraction;” the infamously enigmatic conclud- 
ing anagram in the Voir dit is a useful case in point: 


16 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 16. 

17 Cerquiglini-Toulet, "Esthétique de la totalisation et esthétique de la rupture dans le 
Voir-Dit de Guillaume de Machaut,” in Guillaume de Machaut, poéte et compositeur, pp. 
253-62. 

18 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 17. 
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Et se au savoir voles entendre, 

En la fin de ce livre prendre 

Vous couvenra le ver .IX*. 

Et puis .VIII. lettres de l'uittime 
Qui sont droit au commencement: 
La verrés nos noms clerement 


And if you want to know the solution, you will need to take the ninth line 
from the end of this book, and then eight letters that are right at the start 
of the eighth line: then you will see our names clearly, Le Livre dou voir dit, 
lines 8990-95. 


At the work's close (en la fin), disclosure of the individual identities of 
the poem's two subjectivities is promised, so that the audience may 
determine retrospectively with whom they have been dealing from the 
outset (droit au commencement). Scholarly scurrying to resolve the appar- 
ent self-identification of “je, Guillaume” has furnished endless possible 
decipherings, but no unitary, unifying solution: a version or variation of 
the poet's name is deducible, but not the name “Guillaume de Machaut.” 
Deborah McGrady describes perspicaciously how, for all their multiple 
interpretations, Machaut's anagrams are actually markers of restriction on 
interpretation: 


By producing an intricate puzzle that fails to function as a key to its liter- 
ary treasures, his anagrams serve as the very lock that both incites readers 
curiosity to study the text and bars their access to the work's true meaning 
[...]. An anagram promises one truth, but a truth that can only be revealed 
ifitis already known; without the solution, the anagram remains unsolvable 
in spite of its air of transparency.!? 


Machaut’s manoeuvrings with his anagrammatic signature communicate 
an important message: he teases us with the equation we want to make 
between Guillaume de Machaut, the I as poet as identified in the Pro- 
logue’s rubric, and the poetic I of the particular dit. He reminds us, through 
the tantalizing near-but-not-quite correspondence between the two, that 
the latter is only ever a refraction of the former, a textual subjectivity that 
should not be read as an individuality, as a subject with ontological status 
outside discourse. The implied “unifying presence” of the poet is instead 
marked as an absence, a figure beyond the text that always escapes the 
reader’s reach. 


19 McGrady, Controlling Readers, p. 73. 
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Forasmuch as scholarship has emphasized the assertive establishment 
of an authorizing I in this unifying preface, in the poetic text itself the I is 
by no means a commanding, assertive, full-bodied figure. The first I of the 
poem is not the narrator, but Nature: 


Je, Nature, par qui tout est fourmé 
Quanqu’a ¢a jus et seure terre et en mer, 
Vien ci a toy Guillaume, qui fourmé 
T’ay a part, pour faire par toy fourmer 
Nouviaus dis amoureus plaisans 


I, Nature, by whom everything is created, everything up above and on the 
earth and in the sea, come here to you Guillaume, whom I have created 
separately, in order to have made by you, new and pleasant poetry on the 
subject of love, Prologue 1, lines 1-5. 


While Nature conveys a sense of Guillaume’s special role in her creation, 
she also presents him as an instrument of her creative will rather than 
a subject in his own right: he is the vehicle subordinated to the prod- 
uct he will generate, a relationship expressed through the enjambment 
of lines 4-5. Amours’s intervention reinforces this rhetorical privileging 
of product over producer when he reports having heard how magisterial 
Nature 


T’a dit qu’a part t’a volu faire 

Pour faire dis nouviaus de mon affaire. 
Pour ce t'ameinne ici en pourveance, 
Pour toy donner matere a ce parfaire, 
Mes trois enfans en douce contenance 


Told you that she wanted to create you separately to make new poetry out 
of my subject matter. This is why I bring to you here, in order to help, my 
three gentle-mannered children, to give you material to accomplish this 
task, Prologue 3, lines 5-9. 


Anaphoric repetition foregrounds the purpose and function of the poetic 
I at the behest of his commissioning authorities. It would be playing false 
with the text to argue that the poetic I is diminished into the role of pas- 
sive vessel; Nature affirms early on the indissociability of text and autho- 
rial identity when she asserts the elevated status of both that will result 
from his labours: “Ti fait seront plus qu'autre renommé" (“Your deeds will 
be more renowned than any other's”).20 However, it is important to resist 


?0 Prologue 1, line 19. 
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overstating the idea of a “global’ identity’ communicated by the Pro- 
logue: within the text, Machaut offers us not an aggrandized, independent 
figure,” but a figure who is not a stand-alone selfhood; he is relationally 
constituted — a je who is also a moy/toy, subject of what he says but also 
subject to what others say, as section II will explore. 

An alternative perspective on the tension within the single but mul- 
tifaceted poetic voice of Machaut gives greater weight to the “désordre” 
than to the “harmonie.” As Kay and Elizabeth Eva Leach have both indi- 
cated, there is a poststructuralist temptation to equate any perception of 
disorder with indeterminacy and deconstructive play.?? Machaut's poetic 
Is across his oeuvre are no more decentred and fragmentary than they are 
unitary; each is constructed as a singular “one,” in the sense of an ethical 
subject, and each expresses a commitment to the task of loving or com- 
posing (or usually both concomitantly) in which he is rooted “de bon et 
de vray sentement” (“by sincere and true feeling”).23 

Is there, then, a solution to this tension that removes us from oscilla- 
tion between two poles, neither of which gives a fully adequate definition 
of the persona’s selfhood? One approach would be to explore the I as a 
subjectivity in process. Both alternative perspectives: the I as global and 
the I as particular, assume an I that already exists as a preformed sub- 
ject, perhaps taking a cue from Nature’s pronouncement to Guillaume: 
“fourmé/T’ay a part” (“I have created you separately”). But Nature and 
Amours mainly prescribe what Guillaume will do in order to constitute 
his being: “fourmer/Nouviaus dis” (“make new poetry”); he is created in 
order to create, and, crucially, in creating he effectively creates himself, 
since his works will generate his reputation. When Guillaume speaks in 
the Prologue, he depicts his poetic activity as a continual exertion that 
equates to his very existence. He pledges to Nature: 


Et je vueil bien estre a ce fait donnez, 
Tant qu’en ce mont vous plaira que je vive 


And I gladly devote myself to this task for as long as it pleases you that I exist 
in this world, Prologue ballade 2, lines 8-9. 


21 But cf. Elizabeth Eva Leach’s consideration of the role of illustrations in BnF fr. 
1586 in promoting, among other possibilities, a slyly aggrandized I-figure: Guillaume de 
Machaut, p. 95. 

22 Kay, Place of Thought, p. 185; Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 75-76 and p. 281. 

23 Voir dit, line 262. Leach suggests that it is through composition, that is, the musical 
dimension of his work, that Machaut offers a non-linguistic means of expressing authenti- 
cally singular experience: Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 34-35, p- 82 and p. 100. 
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and qualifies this exertion as a process of development and refinement 
through his choice of verb: 


Dont drois est, quant vous m’ordenez 
A faire dis amoureus ordenez, 
Qu’a ce faire je me soutive 


So it is right that, when you order me to write well-structured love poems, 
I apply myself intently to doing this, Prologue ballade 2, lines 5-8. 


This subjectivity in process cannot be made to equal Guillaume de Machaut 
through interpretation of the Voir dits anagram, not only because he is a 
textualised refraction and not a transparent reflection of that individual, 
but also because he is not constituted in the same way: he is not a whole 
being, but is still in formation by dint of his existence as a textual and 
compositional subject. At the end of the Dit dou Vergier, the persona 
promises to devote himself to his lady: 


Jusques a mon definement 
De bon cuer si trés finement 


Until the end of my days, with a true heart, most sincerely, Dit dou Vergier, 
lines 1269-70. 


These lines trigger further annominatio on fin, concluding with the vow 
“Einsi jamais ne fineray” (“And so I shall never cease,” Dit dou Vergier, line 
1281). In love as in poetry he is committed to a continual development 
which defines his very being. 

What the Prologue provides, therefore, is less a unifying poetic iden- 
tity and more a retrospectively assembled launchpad for this subjectivity 
which directs us forwards in Machaut's ceuvre.?* At the end of his literary 
career, Machaut wrote a preface whose meaning we interpret principally 
in relation to its codicological position at the start of the collected works; 
but we may also view it looking forward from the point in time of its com- 
position, pledging the poet's continued commitment “a ce parfaire" (“to 
accomplish this task"). What comes at the end, therefore, is not defined 
either by being an end or by being a beginning, since the focus is on nei- 
ther. The truth of Machaut's poetic I also lies neither in its beginning as 
some preformed starting-point, nor in its end, in the sense of a fixed point 


24 For a contrary reading of instances of the future tense in the Prologue, “dépourvus 
de toute valeur prospective,” see Lechat, “Dire par fiction,” p. 29. 
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that we reach.?5 Indeed, to draw analogy from elsewhere in Machaut's 
corpus, the very rondeau that highlights fin and commencement as the T's 
points of reference - the I of this lyric being the voice of the song itself — 
does so in a way that dilutes them and places emphasis instead on the 
processes of development in-between. Through its melodic structure, 'end' 
and 'beginning' lose their fixity as moments of departure and conclusion. 
In Leach's detailed explanation of the song's complex musical construc- 
tion, the role of the contratenor is of particular pertinence. The rondeau 
presents the same melody simultaneously forwards and backwards in the 
two voices that effectively form the cantus and tenor (although only one 
of these is written out): 


At the same time, the contratenor voice [...] sings a melody that is half 
the length of the other two parts, presented twice — first forwards and then 
backwards. This means that at the midpoint of the rondeau refrain, the con- 
tratenor starts to ‘unsing’ the pitches of its melody to that point.26 


Such an intricate composition calls attention to what is going on in its 
process, which is never complete, as the unpicking of the melody in the 
contratenor may be seen to imply. There is no fixed point of rest that 
could not cue in a further iteration of the melody, which has been heard 
both forwards and backwards, such that ‘beginning’ and ‘end’ have been 
mitigated as terms of reference. 


II WnHoisI? 


The idea of the poetic I as a subject in formation leads us to question the 
parameters of selfhood as we apprehend them in Machaut's dits. As noted 
above, the I is not a freestanding subject but is fundamentally constituted 
in relation to other characters. This relational self-definition operates 
both within a given poem and across Machaut's compositions,?” as well 
as between his dits and other, antecedent works, notably the Rose and 


?5 cf. Lechat's discussion of the Prologue as the "point d'aboutissement de son ceuvre,” 
"Dire par fiction," p. 28. 

?6 Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 296—98. 

27 The most famous instance of which is the revisitation of the scenario of the Jugement 
dou Roy de Behaingne in the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, with the I as poet being thrust 
centre stage in the narrative from his position on the sidelines in the earlier poem. See 
R. Barton Palmer, "Transtextuality and the producing-I in Guillaume de Machaut's judg- 
ment series," Exemplaria 5 (1993), 280—304, and "Metafictional Machaut.” 
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the Ovide moralisé.28 The process is frequently coloured by humour and 
irony.?? Some of the implicit relationships established between characters 
in Machaut's dits are especially pertinent to his use of the I to explore 
issues of poetic truth. When he pairs a poet figure with an aristocratic 
lover or patron, it is less the characters as discrete individuals that mat- 
ters, and more the dynamic that involves them as a couple and mutually 
defines their respective roles. Huot perceives this pairing practice as “a 
means of distinguishing different kinds of reading to which [...] poetry is 
subject,” taking the Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse as an exemplary case, 
where the very plot of the poem has the two figures engaged in making 
poetry as the narrator-secretary transcribes the aristocrat’s lament.30 A 
different dynamic of collaboration which also raises questions of poetic 
truth arises in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, where the narrator's 
lovelorn situation parallels that of the Knight: both are stubborn in their 
love-sickness. The Knight's rhetorical style reveals him to be verbose, care- 
less and lacking tact (as when he quotes himself swearing to his beloved 
“je morray d'amer” (“I will die from loving”), in front of a Lady whose lover 
has actually died), and wild in his imaginings;?! could this, then, reflect 
back on the narrator and raise our suspicions as to his trustworthiness? 
Beyond such interrelations, Machaut's I is also relational in and of 
itself: it does not inhabit squarely a singular identity, but exists in tension 
between possible signifiers of selfhood. As has been widely commented, 
he is caught in a social tension as a clerc languishing as a would-be 
chevalier.32 He is also, more intriguingly, ontologically divided between 


28 Lechat considers the development of the I from the Rose to later pseudo-autobiog- 
raphy (“Dire par fiction,” pp. 70-77). Mythological material is also, of course, derived from 
the Rose itself (pp. 67-70). Lechat details Machaut's use of “récits insérés” in the Jugement 
dou Roy de Navarre, Confort d'ami, Fonteinne amoureuse, and Voir dit (pp. 79-252). See 
also Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Polyphéme ou l'antre de la voix dans le Voir Dit de Guillaume 
de Machaut” in L'Hostellerie de Pensée: études sur l'art littéraire au moyen áge offertes à 
Daniel Poirion par ses anciens éléves, eds. Michel Zink and Danielle Bohler (Paris, 1995), 
PP: 105-18. 

?9 See Sylvia Huot, “Reliving the Roman de la Rose: Allegory and Irony in Machaut's Voir 
Dit," Chaucer's French Contemporaries, pp. 47—69. 

30 Sylvia Huot, "Reading the Lies of the Poets: The Literal and the Allegorical in 
Machaut's Fonteinne amoureuse," Philological Quarterly 85.1-2 (2006), 25-48, p. 27. 

3! Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, line 506. He is so excruciatingly emphatic in describ- 
ing his transformation from despair to ecstasy on being awarded his lady’s love that one 
may question whether we are to appreciate this as hyperbolic wish-fulfilment rather than 
an account of lived experience. cf. Calin’s view of the Knight as the paradigmatic ‘bon 
amant’: “Le Moi,” pp. 246-47. 

32 Kay, Place of Thought, pp. 13-15; Cerquiglini-Toulet, "L'Écriture louche: la voie 
oblique chez les Grands Rhétoriqueurs” in Les Grands Rhétoriqueurs: actes du 5° colloque 
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different narrative selves, as demonstrated cheekily by the offshoot or 
projected double of his poetic I that Machaut plants in the Jugement dou 
Roy de Behaingne. As the Lady and Knight are escorted into the court by 
Honneur and Courtoisie, the fate of the narrator who accompanied them 
thither is uncertain; it is not specified whether he proceeds into the judge- 
ment scene with them or whether he is held on the threshold. As Brown- 
lee and De Looze have commented, the narrative posture of the I shifts 
at this point from that of active participant (since he initiated the judge- 
ment sequence) to passive witness: “a virtually omniscient narrator more 
closely associated with the (implied) author who narrates conversations 
the Machaut character could not have overheard.”3 But there is instead, 
I think, rather a playful transfer of narrative agency from one embedded 
character to another, from the figure who accompanies the pair to the 
figure he espies — as a seemingly incidental scenic detail — reading to the 
King in the midst of the court: 


Et ot un clerc que nommer ne saroie 
Qui li lisoit la bataille de Troie 


And there was a clerk, whom I wouldn't be able to name, who was reading 
to him the Battle of Troy, Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, lines 1474-75. 


The apparent nonchalance with which he states not to know the charac- 
ter's name may be intended as an ironic comment on social status: the 
lowly clerk who does not merit being named. But it is surely also provoca- 
tive in the literary context of Machaut's use of anagrammatic signatures, 
including at the end of the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, to play up his 
personae's fictionalized refraction of his poetic self. In a poem that is a 
veritable relay race between different narrative stances, Machaut tosses a 
further agent into the mix as witness to proceedings in the court.34 

Such evident malleability of I-hood working as mobile narratorial per- 
spective supports Spearing's caution against reading subjectivity as the 
emanation of a single consciousness and alerts us to the inappropriate- 
ness of assessing the poetic I according to modern terms of coherence or 
incoherence. A further complicating feature of the narrative organization 
of the I's identity in the dits is the often intricate practice of narrative 
layering, which embeds the persona as it were vertically in a network of 


international sur le moyen francais, Milan, 6-8 mai 1985, t. I (Milan, 1985), pp. 21-31. See also 
Palmer, “Metafictional Machaut,” pp. 79-80. 

33 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 169; De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, p. 72. 

34 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, pp. 158—70. 
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utterances. This technique, derived from the Roman de la rose, opens up 
distinctions between experiencing and retrospective narrating instances, 
as well as between authorial and narratorial identities. The first portion 
of the Rose, by Guillaume de Lorris, presents a multi-layered I through 
the retrospective narration of a younger self's dream, thereby multiplying 
and interweaving the instances represented by je through manipulation 
of verb tense and differentiation between sleeping and wakeful states: 
the voice experiencing the dream and that which recounts it afterwards. 
In his voluminous continuation of the poem, Jean de Meun adds further 
complexity by flagging up his adoption of Guillaume's je, having one of 
his characters articulate explicitly, seemingly within the dream fiction, 
a transfer of extratextual authorship from Guillaume to Jean.35 Subse- 
quent writers of dits thus inherited a rich legacy for experimentation with 
first-person perspective. Calin reflects on the effects of such layering on 
audience engagement with, and confidence in, the I: “il est plutót digne 
de confiance en tant que conteur (erzählendes Ich), mais pas du tout en 
tant que personnage (erlebendes Ich).”38 An aesthetic distance is created, 
he concludes, as well as a questioning not only of where truth lies but in 
what truth is constituted?" 


III Er PUET ESTRE QUE DITES VOIR:?8 THE POETIC I AND POETIC TRUTH 


It is widely recognised in Machaut scholarship that truth, and in particular 
the relationship between truth and writing, was an important concern for 
the poet in the composition of his dits, culminating in the provocatively 
titled Livre dou voir dit, whose narrative is replete with asseverations of 
truth-telling.3% Several intersecting frameworks for considering Machaut's 
explorations of truth may be identified.* Since Daniel Poirion's analysis 


35 Numerous commentators on the Rose have explored the multilayered je and the 
transfer of authorship. See, for example, David F. Hult, Se/f-Fulfilling Prophecies: Reader- 
ship and Authority in the First "Roman de la rose" (Cambridge, 1986); Helen J. Swift, "The 
Ghost(s) of the Author(s) Past, Present and Future: A Literary-Reflexive Perspective on 
Authorship in the Poems of Jean de Meun and Martin Le Franc," Medium /Evum 73 (2004), 
235-59. 

36 Calin, “Le Moi,” p. 244. 
cf. De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, p. 22. 

38 Voir dit, line 4254. 
See, for example, Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Un engin si soutil,” pp. 181-200. 

40 A further type of truth that has repeatedly been interrogated is the historical truth of 
the Voir dit, asking whether Guillaume’s female correspondent, Peronne, existed in reality. 
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in Le Poéte et le prince, critics have detected a special interest in the para- 
dox of lyric composition in Machaut's work. While his persona in both 
the Remede de Fortune and the Voir dit affirms that true lyric expression 
entails no feigning: “Car qui de sentement ne fait, / Son oeuvre et son 
chant contrefait” (“For whoever does not write with feeling, counterfeits 
his deed and his song,” Remede de Fortune, lines 407-8),*! the form of 
artistic creation that his work promotes is one which valorises literary 
craftsmanship and is thus inevitably a form of artifice. One should not, 
however, ignore the Remede de Fortune's narrator's reference specifically 
to authentic emotional communication through song (“chant”): the poetic 
I of both the Remede de Fortune and the Voir dit is explicitly a composer, 
writing songs within each dit to convey affective responses. There may, 
therefore, be less of a paradox than first thought, if the musical dimen- 
sion is considered alongside the literary; as Leach has suggested, it may 
be that a nonlinguistic, musical means of expression is precisely what 
enables truthful emotional expression, rather than words.*? Kay exam- 
ines Machaut's treatment of the dilemma of emotion and language in 
the contemporary philosophical context of preoccupation with cognitio 
singularis. She concludes that Machaut sees the inexpressible particular 
of singular emotion to be the site of truth, and challenges the value of 
the universal.*3 Other critics have also considered his didacticism in the 
context of what De Looze labels the “crisis of truth” in the 14'^ century.** 
Investigating the relationship between author and audience and the con- 
trol of meaning, McGrady proposes that Machaut “laments the impossibil- 
ity of an author to maintain control of his text,”** and concedes that there 
is no universal true story, only proliferating individual interpretations. 
Although their approaches are different, Kay, De Looze, and McGrady all 
see Machaut denying that global truth can be grasped and expressed. This 
is not to say that such a truth does not exist; as Leach has emphasized, 
the ethical valence of Machaut's work embraces both secular and religious 
domains,^9 such that we do not see Machaut to be denying divine Truth, 
only humanity’s — the I's — ability to apprehend it. 


^! See also Voir dit, Letter 35, pp. 564-74. 

42 See above, n.23. Leach notes, however, that neither narrator is presented as a reliable 
authority: Guillawme de Machaut, p. 100. She also discusses interestingly the range of late 
medieval meanings of “contrefaire”: Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 110-12. 

43 Kay, Place of Thought, pp. 120-22. 

44 De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, pp. 1116. 

45 McGrady, Controlling Readers, p. 74. 

46 Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 100 and 287. 
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In conclusion, I should like to argue for the key role played by the 
poetic I in connecting Machaut's reflections on truth with his understand- 
ing of the limits of artistic representation of truth. Section I developed the 
idea of the I as a figure in process, a figure most often motivated by a desire 
for accomplishment: for the realisation of his ambitions in love (such as in 
the Remede de Fortune and Voir dit), or for the successful outcome of his 
intervention as witness, as in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne.*’ The I 
aims at totalising completion, but is not in a position to effect this; to do 
so would overreach his abilities as I, a figure created by Nature “a part”: 
a clerk out of synch with the trajectory of romance narrative, a comedic 
buffoon who bungles his way through his parodic “aventures.” It would 
exceed, more specifically, his capacities as poetic I: representative of the 
colourful complexities of poetic art, as in the multi-layering of narrato- 
rial perspectives, but also of the limitations of that art to capture truth 
in language. Towards the end of several dits, there is a tendency for an 
undertone of desperation to set in as events start to overtake the per- 
sona’s ability to control them, and he makes a final attempt to impose his 
authority in shaping the conclusion. In the Voir dit, this is manifested in 
Guillaume’s frantic annominatio on acord as he tries to manufacture his 
and Toute-Belle’s happy ending. What he wants to be harmonious chimes 
of reconciliation are instead an ironically jangling sequence whose ludi- 
crously overdetermined affirmation of concord conveys in fact the discord 
that characterises the end of his and Toute-Belle’s relationship. In particu- 
lar, the pairing of "recorder" /"recorder" at the start of the sequence — 


Ainsi fumes nous racordé, 
Com je vous ay ci recordé 


Thus we were reconciled, as I have recounted to you here, Voir dit, lines 
8966-67. 


— reveals the vital role of the written word in creating the reality of recon- 
ciliation that he wishes to make exist. A vocabulary of specifically artistic 
production in the shaping of truth is deployed at the end ofthe Remede de 
Fortune. The persona takes fright because he cannot tell whether his lady's 
sudden indifference towards him is genuine or an act put on to test him: 


+7 On the nature of medieval selfhood as constituted by desire, see Lee Patterson, “On 
the Margin: Postmodernism, Ironic History, and Medieval Studies,” Speculum 65 (1990), 
87-108, pp. 99-101. 
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Mes si trés aviseement 

Le faisoit et si soutieument 
Que je ne pos onques le voir 
De la mansonge concevoir 


But she did it with such judiciousness and subtlety that I could never dis- 
cern truth from falsehood, Remede de Fortune, lines 4167—70. 


His lady promises him emphatically that she has decided to adopt this 
disguise (“scet faindre,” Remede de Fortune, line 4199) to protect their love 
affair from slanderers. The persona endeavours to convince himself of her 
truthfulness, despite doubts and fears to the contrary: 


Nompourquant je me vos tenir 
De tous poins a fermement croire 
Qu'elle disoit parole voire. 

Car cils qui encontre lui pense 

A par li se riote et tense 


Nevertheless I commit myself completely to the firm belief that she was tell- 
ing the truth. For whoever argues against her, disputes and quarrels alone, 
Remede de Fortune, lines 4226—30. 


He reassures himself by adding a sentential nugget about appropriate 
behaviour in love, a gesture which further enables him to configure him- 
self in the posture of a lover taking care of his lady. The persona's wish- 
fulfilment conclusion may be read metatextually as an instance of poor 
reading; in this light, the lady herself represents poetry, the discourse of 
“feigning” that is being read, which may be construed as true or false.*? 
The verb faindre is a highly charged term in contemporary reflection on 
poetic activity, as in Jacques Legrand's statement that “poetrie est science 
qui apprend à faindre" (poetry is a science that teaches feigning), and 
the notion of soubtiveté (subtlety) a contentious one that promotes the 
ambivalent status of poetry as vehicle of truth and mendacious method of 
persuasion.* The literary reflexive resonances of the Remede de Fortune's 


48 The lady's status as representative of poetrie, in the medieval sense of “a didactic 
fiction," is also supported by her string of aphorisms, by which she imposes herself as 
purveyor of truth: ibid., lines 3777-98. 

^9 Archiloge Sophie, ed. Evencio Beltrain (Paris, 1986), p. 149. See Lechat, “Dire par fic- 
tion,” pp. 46-47. On the ambivalent status of poetry and subtlety, see my “(Un)covering 
Truth: Speaking ‘proprement’ in Late Medieval French Poetry,” Nottingham Medieval Stud- 
ies 48 (2004), 60-79, pp. 73-75: 
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conclusion highlight how Machaut deploys his I to question the ability 
of poetic art to capture univocal truth, and to emphasize the difficulty of 
correct interpretation of that art. 

Finally, in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, a different sort of 
limitation is explored which recalls Spearing’s assertion that narrative 
can precede consciousness, that the narrator is secondary to the narra- 
tive that contains her/him. In the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne the 
bumptious persona — somewhat like the loquacious and self-obsessed 
Knight — represents a consciousness circumscribed by his own self- 
interest; his priority is to show off by intervening in the speakers’ debate 
and commandeering its direction, promoting his own agency as the vital 
lynchpin for securing its resolution. What actually transpires is that the 
action of the narrative overtakes the narrator's dominion: the Knight and 
Lady get caught up in a parodic judgement process where the focus of 
debate slips away from the topic that concerned the debaters themselves 
and their clerkly escort (i.e. who suffers the greater grief), to concentrate 
instead on whether the knight should have persevered in his devotion 
after having been jilted. The court's own courtliness generates its own 
grotesque momentum, embracing the formerly expressive but now mute 
grief-stricken duo in a week of festivities from which they are anxious to 
extricate themselves at the earliest opportunity. The narrator’s attempt to 
exert control as dictated by his own interests thus fails, and he is only able 
ultimately to impose a conclusion by means of the abrupt interjection: 


Ci fineray 
Ma matiere, ne plus n’en rimeray; 
Car autre part assez a rimer ay 


I shall conclude my matter here and rhyme no more, for I have more than 
enough to rhyme elsewhere, Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, lines 2052-54. 


His ability as versifier (one who fashions rimes) enables him to bring 
the matter to a close (a fin), but Machaut demonstrates through his per- 
sona here how contrived this conclusion is as a sort of “damage limita- 
tion” exercise on a narrative whose supposed truth — the verdict on the 
speakers' debate — has drifted off course thanks to an overweening narra- 
tor's desire to orchestrate events, the matiere, according to his own ego- 
tistical maniere. 

In closing, we may usefully return to our opening quotation, in which, 
following the above discussion, we may discern something of a cheeky 
challenge on the part of the poetic I: 
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Ce qu’ay pensé, voulez que je le die? 
Je le diray, se gy say assener 


Do you want me to tell you what I've been thinking? I will tell you, if I’m 
able to find the words. 


The poetic I encourages us to consider the capacity of poetic expression: 
the extent to which truth can be told, the commensurability between the 
intention of the one who tells and the tale he then produces, and the 
degree to which one can gauge the measure of sincerity and/or decep- 
tion that inhabits this utterance. Machaut’s personae are endowed with 
an intriguing duality: painfully lacking in self-awareness as to the limits 
of their own ability to control the narrative in which they are embroiled 
(or, indeed, elect to embroil themselves), they, together with other char- 
acters, are at the same time hyper-self-conscious of the textual medium 
that constitutes their identity.5° The poetic I knows and promotes his 
poetic existence, but fails to appreciate the limits of his poetic expertise. 
He imposes his identity through pungent self-description and plangent 
emotional expression. His subject status is thrust upon us, as in the three- 
fold repetition of the first-person pronoun in the first two lines of the lyric 
quoted above, but this subject is in fact not ready-formed and complete 
but rather in process of formation concomitant with its own utterance.*! 
Later in the same lyric the persona both affirms that he is recounting 
the truth — “A dire voir...” — and notes that what he is in the process of 
recounting, the ecstasy of the initial stages of love, is itself evolving: “Tout 
maintenant ne fait que commencier” (“Now everything is just beginning,” 
Ce qu'ay pensé, lines 15 and 12). Truth, including the truth of the I's iden- 
tity, cannot be fixed through language and remains in flux. Like a Keyser 
Soze of medieval French poetry, Machaut uses the poetic I of his dits to 
lead his audience on narrative and hermeneutic journeys, challenging us 
with twists that trigger reflection on the very constitution of the persona 
Guillaume and the truth of the tales he tells.*2 


50 One thinks, most famously, of the Knight’s self-consciousness of his own status as 
a character in a tale in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne, when he refers to an earlier 
passage of his speech being “escript plus pleinnement / Ici dessus” (“written out more fully 
here above,” lines 1595-96). 

51 We recall that explicit articulation of the first-person subject of a verb is not manda- 
tory in medieval French, such that repeated use of the pronoun may be taken to serve an 
emphatic function. 

52 cf. De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography, p. 96. Keyser Soze is the mythical and mysteri- 
ous character constituted by a story told about him throughout the film The Usual Sus- 
pects, written by Christopher McQuarrie and directed by Bryan Singer (Polygram, 1995). 


CHAPTER TWO 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT AND THE FORMS OF PRE-HUMANISM 
IN FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


Anne-Héléne Miller 


In the thirteenth-century’s Roman de la Rose, Jean de Meun praised the 
civic honors once granted to Roman poets: 


Jadis li vaillant gentill home [...] 

les philosophes honorerent. 

Aus poetes neis donerent 

viles, jardins, leus honorables 

et maintes choses delitables 

Long ago, the brave noblemen [...] used to honor the philosophers. They 
gave poets cities, gardens, places of honor, and many delightful things, lines 
18689-18696! 


After Jean de Meun, and according to the classical model, later medieval 
French poets also sought greater public recognition for their writing. This 
aspiration is particularly perceptible among literati who demonstrated 
civic responsibility in their writings. In the context of the Hundred Years 
War, the Black Death, and the papal presence in Avignon, fourteenth- 
century men and women of letters openly reacted in France to the emer- 
gence of new social classes, monetary values, urban centers of knowledge, 
and the secularization of patronage.? Acutely sensitive to these irrevers- 
ible epistemological changes, vernacular poets, in particular, cultivated 
the moral and didactic purpose of their writings by drawing on a learned 
tradition long associated with the medieval clergy and intellectuals. 
Some medievalists see these developments beginning as early as the 
eleventh century when the cathedral schools revived the learning of 


1 Guillaume de Lorris et Jean de Meun, Le Roman de la Rose, volume III, ed. Félix Lecoy 
(Paris, 1970). The translation is mine. 

2 Alain de Libera, La Philosophie Médiévale (Paris, 1993), p. 420; Guy Beaujouan, “La 
prise de conscience de l'aptitude a innover (le tournant du milieu du 13° siécle),” Le Moyen 
áge et la science, Colloque, ed. Bernard Ribémont (Paris, 1991), pp. 5-14. 
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classical antiquity by combining intellectual and ethical learning to foster 
public service.? In the thirteenth century, the universities perpetuated the 
curricula of these schools, and from its early days, the University of Paris 
remained associated with public service, forging its image as a recipient 
of ancient Greek and Roman traditions.* During this period, writings of 
Aristotle, Cicero, Ovid, Saint Augustine, Boethius — all key references for 
the development of humanist thought — were translated into French. 
These authoritative works existed alongside a variety of translations of 
more recent works by John of Salisbury, Andreas Capellanus, and even 
Petrarch in Charles V's royal library. Indeed, through a network of diplo- 
matic and intellectual exchanges, foreign texts progressively made their 
way to France, especially coming from Italian city-states through the court 
of Avignon.? With its focus on the emulation and transmission of the clas- 
sical culture for political and practical purposes, rather than on recovering 
the original meaning and context of the classical texts, the vast program of 
translation under Charles V represented, in this respect, a form of French 
pre-humanism.® 

While the nineteenth century coined the term “humanism” to define 
specifically the activities of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century authors 
concerned with political service as well as with genuine recovery of clas- 
sical letters, it was, in fact, in the fifteenth-century that the Italian word 
umanista came to designate a person who practiced the studia humani- 
tatis (studies of classical letters, especially rhetoric) with the aim of the 
full exploration of human identity and the preparation for moral leader- 
ship. The term also implied that, as humanists, these individuals took an 
interest in, even an exaltation of, the human person. Therefore, writers 
such as Laurent de Premierfait, Nicolas de Clamanges, Jean de Montreuil, 


3 Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideas in Medieval 
Europe 950-1200 (Philadelphia, 1994), pp. 48-49. 

4 Serge Lusignan, “L'université de Paris comme composante de l'identité nationale 
du royaume de France: étude sur le theme de la translatio studii,” in Identité régionale 
et conscience nationale en France et en Allemagne du Moyen Age à l'époque moderne, eds. 
J.M. Moeglin et R. Badel (Sigmaringen, 1997), pp. 59-72. 

5 Franco Simone's pioneering work, Il Rinascimento francese: Studi e ricerche (Torino, 
1961); The French Renaissance: Medieval Tradition and Italian Influence in Shaping the 
Renaissance in France, trans. Gaston Hall (London, 1969). See also Ezio Ornato, Jean 
Muret et ses amis Nicolas de Clamanges et Jean de Montreuil. Contribution à l'étude des 
rapports entre les humanistes de Paris et ceux d'Avignon (1394-1420) (Geneva, 1969) and 
Michael Hanly, “Courtiers and Poets: An International System of Literary Exchange in Late 
Fourteenth-Century Italy, France and England,” in Viator 28 (1997), 305-332. 

6 Léopold Delisle, Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V, 2 Vols (Paris, 1907); Jeannine 
Quillet, Charles V, le roi lettré: Essai sur la philosophie politique d'un régne (Paris, 1984). 
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Guillaume Fillastre, as well as Christine de Pizan and Alain Chartier are 
eminently representative of an early form of French humanism in the 
1400s. As recipients of a French medieval intellectual tradition and also 
influenced by contemporary developments, notably in Italian culture, 
these authors cultivated an image of the French writer as socially and 
politically engaged.” 

Given Guillaume de Machaut's status as the pre-eminent French author 
of his day, it is surprising to see the paucity of scholarship directly treating 
his engagement with and even contribution to fourteenth-century pre- 
humanist thinking.? I propose to situate him as a transitional figure in 
intellectual thought, allowing us thereby to view his interests as antici- 
pating those of later French humanists and reevaluate his pivotal role as 
a pre-Renaissance poet. To that end, my study — inevitably succinct — is 
three-fold. First, I will examine how, with a didactic purpose in mind, 
Machaut revisited medieval traditions of courtly love writing, with special 
emphasis on Fortune, to defend personal experience and human virtue. 
Here, I will consider the relevance of Boethius’s Neo-Platonic speculative 
concepts of music to Machaut's role as teacher of lyricism. Like no previ- 
ous French poet, Machaut drew on these concepts to explore lyric compo- 
sition as a written medium for self expression and inspiration, anticipating 
exactly the practice of some sixteenth-century poets and humanists, and 
their overall interest in Boethius’s verse. Secondly, I will examine how, 
following the poetics of the exemplum, Machaut was a socio-politically 
engaged vernacular poet, preoccupied with “natural” leadership and the 
role assigned to rulers. In this sense, Guillaume de Machaut anticipated 
the humanistic dilemma of being one’s own master within the “natural 
order” in a world of changing values. Finally, I will analyze the combina- 
tion of these aspects as they culminate in Machaut's visionary role of the 


7 Joél Blanchard, “Vox poetica, vox politica: l'entrée du poéte dans le champ politique 
au XV? siécle," in Études littéraires sur le XV* siécle, Actes du Ve Colloque International sur 
le Moyen Frangais, ed. Sergio Cigada (Milan, 1986), pp. 39-51; Préludes a la Renaissance: 
aspects de la vie intellectuelle en France au XV” siècle, Etudes réunies par Carla Bozzolo 
and Ezio Ornato (Paris, 1992); L'Aube de la Renaissance, Etudes réunies par Dario Cecchetti 
et al. (Geneva, 1991); Jacques Krynen, Idéal du prince et pouvoir royal en France a la fin du 
Moyen Age (1380-1440): Etude de la littérature politique du temps (Paris, 1981); Gilbert Ouy, 
“Paris: L'un des principaux foyers de l'humanisme en Europe au début du XV? siècle” in 
Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de Paris et de l'Ile de France (Paris, 1967-68), pp. 71-98. 

8 Claude Gauvard has eminently addressed Machaut's interest in politics in “Portrait 
du Prince d’aprés l'oeuvre de Guillaume de Machaut : Etude sur les idées politiques du 
poéte" in Guillaume de Machaut- Colloque- Table ronde organisé par l'université de Reims, 
Avril 1978 (Paris, 1982), pp. 23-39. 
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poet as a moral and civic leader as seen in his use of Ovidian mythogra- 
phy, particularly the Orphic figure, to defend the power of lyricism and 
vernacular authorship. 


COURTLY LOVE WRITING REVISITED: THE POET AS TEACHER OF LYRICISM 
AND THE RELEVANCE OF BOETHIUS’S NEO-PLATONISM 


In the Remede de fortune (circa 1342-1349), although Machaut explored 
the medieval tradition of writing on love, he also offered a powerful explo- 
ration of human identity through his reworking of the image of Fortune. 
In this dit, the narrator-poet acknowledges his submission to the whims 
of the Wheel of Fortune, a topos that stems from Boethius's Consolatio 
philosophiae. Following this medieval Neo-Platonist tradition, allegory 
was used to veil a deeper meaning, and thus conferred a superior purpose 
upon one's writings. In the Remede, Fortune is sweet and bitter, pleasant 
and unpleasant, sad and happy. In response, the poet's moods vary, and 
he can compose, he claims, “selonc mon sentiment” (“according to my 
feelings,” line 405).? In fact, 


Car qui de sentement ne fait, 
Son oeuvre et son chant contrefait 


Because whoever does not compose according/ to his feelings fakes his work 
and his voice, lines 407-408. 


Here, Machaut asserts that, in order to be truthful, one must explore pos- 
sible intersections between abstract truth and personal sincerity (lines 
387-400). In fact, in this poem, the poet interiorizes the duplicity of For- 
tune. For example, in the Garden of Hesdin, which evokes the locus amoe- 
nus of fin’amors, the poet recognizes his dual disposition coming from 
Fortune, as part of the human love experience: 


Las! Dolens! C’est ce qui efface 

En moy d’esperence la grace; 

C'est ce qui a la mort me chace 
Et fait penser [...] 

Qu'ai je dit ? Ensois me sera 
Contraire, espoir; 


2 Guillaume de Machaut, CEuvres, ed. Ernst Hoepffner (Paris, 1908). With the exception 
of the Voir dit, all subsequent quotations of Machaut's works come from this edition. The 
translations are mine. 
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Car puisqu'Amours me grevera 
Et Fortune qui honni m'a, 

Ma grant loiauté m'ocira, 

Si com j'espoir 


Alas! misery! This is what erases/ in me the grace of hope;/ this is what 
leads me to death/ and makes me think [...]/What did I say? "Desire" will/ 
rather oppose me, maybe;/ because since Love will make me sad,/ and since 
Fortune banished me,/ my great loyalty will kill me,/ Just as I hope, lines 
1401-32. 


Rather than exposing his love, in this dit, he keeps it a secret, and retires 
from court to compose a complaint regarding the power of Fortune (lines 
905-1000), which has a special grasp on him (line 1193), a power even 
superior to the temporal one of political rulers (lines 1177-1192). Then, 
in place of Philosophia in Boethius's Consolatio, Esperance consoles the 
unfortunate Guillaume. In the Remede, therefore, the tradition of the 
chant courtois is problematized by a whimsical Fortune, associated with 
one's own circumstances. But the individual guided by virtue can hope to 
overcome her ups and downs, her mutability, and attain happiness (lines 
2773-2795). Esperance tells the poet: 


Qu'ami vray, ne sont pas en compte 
Des biens Fortune... 
Mes entre les biens de vertus 


Because true lovers are not counted/among Fortune's goods.../ but among 
virtue's goods, lines 2801-2804. 


Machaut, influenced by Aristotle's concept of the “golden mean, under- 
stands virtue, between the two extremes imposed by Fortune's ups and 
downs, as precisely the mean one must strive to pursue. The Lady in the 
Remede confirms further that: “Eins doit on le moien eslire” (“so must one 
choose the middle,” line 3787)'% Machaut's expression of this essential 
value reflects exactly the contemporary humanistic ideas promoted in the 
translations produced under Charles V, especially by Nicole Oresme's own 
version of Aristotle's Ethics. 


10 Concerning the juste milieu in Machaut, see Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, Un engin si 
soutil: Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au XIV* siécle (Paris, 1984), p. 181, and pp. 211-221. 

1 See Claire Richter Sherman, “Les thèmes humanistes dans le programme de traduc- 
tion de Charles V: compilation des textes et illustrations" in Pratiques de la culture écrite 
en France au XV? siécle. Actes du colloque international du CNRS, Paris, 16-18 mai 1992, 
organisé en l'honneur de Gilbert Ouy par l'unité de recherche "Culture écrite du Moyen 
Áge tardif” eds. Monique Ornato and Nicole Pons (Louvain-La-Neuve, 1995), pp. 527-537. 
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Moreover, the Arts de Seconde Rhétorique from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries stressed the acquisition of poetic skills to be able to 
express precise meaning and sentement according to different forms of 
poetic compositions, versification, and rhythm. Of this art Machaut pres- 
ents himself as a master, capable of educating others in the art of rheto- 
ric, an art he joins to musique and sens in the Prologue to his collected 
works. Moreover, the reference in the Remede to contemporaries who 
could compose in both the old and new ways (“en la vieus et nouvelle 
forge,” line 4003) better than Orpheus himself (lines 4000-08) might refer 
to contemporary poet-musicians of the ars nova who could also compose 
in the older style of the ars antiqua. By offering a list of the various roles of 
musical instruments (lines 3961-3986) to express a great variety of musi- 
cal sonorities (“mains divers acors,” line 3960), Machaut explicitly dem- 
onstrates his sensitivity to the varietas of instruments, lyrical forms and 
sentements. Not only does the setting of several parts ofthe poem to music 
in the Remede substantially confirm his role as mentor of lyrical composi- 
tion, but his concept of rhetoric considers proper speech, organization, 
rhythm, and moral engagement, anticipating thereby the same approach 
to rhetoric as the humanists who will exalt the social function of language 
as well as personal expression. Towards the end of his life, Machaut pro- 
vides us with an even more compelling example of his main concern with 
varietas in Le Livre dou voir dit (1362—1365). In this dit, which constitutes 
the acme of Machaut’s poetic ambitions, he offers an array of prose, verse, 
fabulae, exempla, epistolary, and historical accounts, all of which develop 
the poet's personal experience. 

Alongside his reconsideration of love discourse and his promotion of 
subjectivity, Machaut engages directly with Boethius’s speculative con- 
cepts of music to rethink the different forms of musical expressions. In De 
institutione musica, a major source of platonic musical theory transmitted 
to the Middle Ages, Boethius states that, of the four disciplines of the qua- 


2 Le Livre du Voir Dit, eds. Paul Imbs and Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet (Paris, 1999), 
p. 12. All quotations come from this edition. 

13 See Recueil d'arts de seconde rhétorique, ed. Ernest Langlois (Paris, 1902; Reprint 
Geneva, 1974) and on the difference between the “musique artificiele” of the instruments 
and the “musique naturele” of the verses, see Eustache Deschamps, Art de Dittier in Œuvres 
completes, VII, ed. Marquis Queux de Saint-Hilaire and Gaston Raynaud (Paris, 1878-1903). 
See also Alain Michel and J. Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Le Voir-Dit de Guillaume de Machaut, 
entre Dante et Pétrarque, l'amour et la poésie au XIV" siècle” in Rhétorique et poétique au 
Moyen Age, Colloques organisés à l'Institut de France, les 3 mai et n décembre 2001 (Turn- 
hout, 2002), pp. 137-49. 
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drivium, music alone is speculative and moral. Referring to Plato's theory 
of the ‘world-soul,’ the theoretician argues that the soul of the universe 
is joined according to musical concord by likeness to one's individual 
soul. Boethius distinguishes by analogy musica mundana, the music of 
the celestial spheres, from musica humana, the biological rhythm of the 
body, pulse, and periodic diseases, and also from musica instrumentalis, 
the sound of actual musical instruments, and by extension, the literary 
sounding of poets.5 As a resonance of musica mundana, the medieval 
world saw in musica humana and musica instrumentalis the process by 
which the meditative individual soul expressed itself externally, thereby 
establishing a divine connection between human body, voice and soul. 
Thus, the sounding music provided an inner harmony that established 
a relation of resemblance between macrocosm and microcosm.!6 In the 
cathedral schools and universities, this metaphysical approach to music 
was, indeed, a component of the quadrivium. Having apparently been edu- 
cated at Reims cathedral and the University of Paris, Machaut would have 
certainly encountered there the Boethian Platonist theories that contrib- 
uted later to his elaboration of poetry's usefulness to instruct his audience 
in morals." Moreover, a native of Reims, Machaut sought and obtained, 
in the second part of his life, a canonry in this city where manuscripts of 
Boethius's works were held, including the Latin version of Consolatio with 
commentary by Nicolas Trevet as well as Jean de Meun's French version of 
the text, but also important commentaries on works by Aristotle, Seneca, 
Cicero. In fact, studies on the Capitulary Library at Reims have shown 
how at the turn of the fifteenth century this city played an important role 
in the diffusion of humanism in Northern Europe.!? 


14 Boethius, Fundamentals of Music, trans. Calvin Bower (New Haven, 1989), p. 2. Refer- 
ences to Plato come from Timaeus, 35b and Republic, 424B-c. 

15 Boethius, Fundamentals, pp. 9-10. 

16 Stephen Gersh, Concord in Discourse: Harmonics and Semiotics in Late Classical and 
Early Medieval Platonism (Berlin and New York, 1996), pp. 38-45; Madeleine Pelner Cosman, 
"Machaut's Medical Musical World" in Machaut's World: Science and Art in the Fourteenth 
Century, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 334 (New York, 1978), p. 27. 

17 Regarding Machaut's education, see Guillaume de Machaut, Le Livre dou Voir Dit, ed. 
Daniel Leech-Wilkinson and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1998), p. xiii; Œuvres, ed. 
Hoepffner, p. xii. 

18 See Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques de France, Tome XXXIX, 
Reims, ed. Henri Loriquet (Paris, 1904), esp. pp. 170-190 and Colette Jeudy, “La Bibliotheque 
Cathédrale de Reims, témoin de l'humanisme en France au XV” siècle” in Pratiques de la 
culture écrite en France au XV* siècle, pp. 75-79. 
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It is through Boethian applied concepts of music that emphasize the 
contribution of man in the sublunar world that Machaut presented not 
just the poet's music or singing voice, but his written verses in the first 
person as a superior vehicle of virtue and moral values. Machaut engaged 
with Boethian musical theories as a poet to elaborate his concept of lyri- 
cism being at once one individual's exemplary writerly act and an inspired 
performance. In this respect, his approach anticipated some of the six- 
teenth-century poets' dependence on Boethius's speculative concepts to 
elaborate, even justify, their status as teachers of the art of poetic com- 
position and rhetoric. For instance, Pierre de Ronsard refers expressly to 
Boethius in his Abregé de l'art poetique francoys (circa 1565), to celebrate 
the celestial power of the lyrical verses and the unique position of the 
poet. In England, Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy (circa 1580) is also 
informed by Boethian cosmological and mathematical musical theories.!? 
Erasmus drew on his musical theories in one of the Adages (circa 1500), 
and Jacques Lefévre d'Etaples (circa 1496) also commented on Boethius's 
musical lines and wrote an Epitome of Boethius' Arithmetic.?? Overall, 
humanists demonstrated interest in Boethius' works on music from a 
poetic standpoint by regularly praising and imitating his verses in the 
Consolatio. 

In light of the above discussion, the pivotal role played by Machaut in 
the development of lyricism and the figure of the vernacular poet in the 
late Middle Ages must thus be acknowledged.”! Not only did he defend 
the exploration of varietas, human experience and musicality, but he also 
advocated individual practices of virtue to overcome earthly adversity. He 
presented the poetic self as an exemplary participant to the harmoniza- 
tion of the cosmos. In order to explore this process further, Machaut's role 
as musician-poet within the sociopolitical order of his time must next be 
examined. 


19 S.K. Heninger Jr, “Sidney and Boethian Music,” Studies in English Literature, 1500-1900, 
Vol. 23, No. 1 (1983), pp. 37-46. 

20 See Jean-Claude Margolin, "Erasme, commentateur de Boéce: l'adage “double dia- 
pason’,” Latomus 26 (1967) pp. 165-194. See also The Prefatory Epistles of Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Etaples and Related Texts, ed. Eugene F. Rice, Jr. (New York, 1972), pp. 33-35. 

?! Francoise Ferrand, "Au-delà de l'idée de progrés: la pensée musicale de Guillaume 
de Machaut et le renouvellement de l'écriture littéraire dans le Voir-Dit" in Progrés, réac- 
tion, décadence dans l'occident médiéval, Etudes recueillies par E. Baumgartner et L. Harf- 
Lancner (Genéve, 2003), pp. 231-249. 
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THE SOCIOPOLITICAL ENGAGEMENT OF THE POET AND THE QUESTION 
OF “NATURAL” LEADERSHIP 


Far from being uninterested in contemporary politics, Machaut presented 
himself as a conscientious poéte engagé who reflected upon his time and 
his particular role as musician-poet.?? For instance, at the beginning of 
the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, the poet situates himself in his time, at 
the peak of the Black Death, the ninth of November 1349 (lines 24-25). In 
contrast to nature's harmony presented with the flowering of spring ever- 
present in poems of fin’amors, in the Navarre, Machaut presents the pes- 
tilence as a disruption of social harmony under the power of Nature and 
his initial description of the plague as a “tempest” (lines 89-90) resembles 
classical epic motifs. But, by Machaut's time, the “tempest”, rather than 
just being a tool of Nature, was understood and interpreted as a divine 
manifestation, in particular as a punishment for the human sin of ava- 
rice.23 As such, the Navarre reevaluates themes found in the Jugement dou 
roy de Behaingne (circa 1342), where Machaut had already offered a full 
treatment of avarice as a means of commenting on cultural changes in 
the financial realm. 

In the judgment cycle, Machaut's overall interest in avarice illustrates, 
in a context of social and economic changes, the rediscovery of the theo- 
logical value of “poverty” in fourteenth-century France.?* These themes 
resonate with the contemporary De moneta treatise (1350) by Nicole 
Oresme, which argues in favor of the stabilizing of currency, and warns 
that any change should be guaranteed by the prince's probity, lest he 
be considered a tyrant.? Sensitive to this strand of discourse, Machaut 
denounces in the Navarre the neglected duties of “largesse” (liberality) by 
those in power through poetic antithesis (lines 39-66). In this passage, 


22 Joël Blanchard and Jean-Claude Mühlethaler in Ecriture et pouvoir à l'aube des temps 
modernes (Paris, 2002) show the determining interaction between vox politica and vox 
poetica in the later medieval period, particularly in the fifteenth century, a development 
shown here to have been anticipated by Machaut. See also Daisy Delogu’s chapter herein 
for a nuanced examination of Machaut's political engagement. 

23 Carla Casagrande et Silvana Vecchio, Histoire des péchés capitaux au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 2000), pp. 19-24 and 153-154; see also Michel Zink, Nature et poésie au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 2006), pp. 73-99 and our study “Nature and Authorship in Brunetto Latini and 
Guillaume de Machaut,” Nottingham Medieval Studies 54 (2010), 95-112. 

24 de Libera, La Philosophie médiévale, p. 469. 

25 Nicole Oresme, The De moneta of Nicholas Oresme and English Mint Documents, 
trans., introductions & notes, Charles Johnson (London, Edinburgh, Paris, Melbourne, 
Toronto and New York, 1956), Part I, XV, pp. 24-28. 
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pairs of rhyme words emphasize the neglected duties: “taverne” (tavern) 
rhymes with “gouverne” (govern), “vérité” (truth) with “iniquité” (injus- 
tice), “royne” (queen) with “haine” (hate), “devoir” (duty) with “decevoir” 
(disappointment), and “destruction” (destruction) with “compassion” 
(compassion) (lines 65-66). 

Pursuing his exploration of imbalance and disharmony in the world, 
the poet turns to his own experience. He first compares himself to a pow- 
erless physician (lines 341-346). According to the same medieval tradition 
which established musical analogies between body and soul, medicine too 
was associated with moral recovery and musical concord. In the Conso- 
latio, Boethius's Philosophy uses medical terms to describe the health of 
the narrator's soul and to defend her muses against those of poetry to cure 
his mind. Similarly, diseases of the body and soul are explicitly related in 
the Navarre in order to denounce social disorder (lines 347-354). In this 
poem, the empowered poet as musician-physician is further elevated to 
spokesman of the human collectivity who blames the rulers — and to a 
lesser extent the Jewish population (lines 212-221) — for the loss of “moral 
economy” and for their corruptive imbalance which “contaminates” the 
whole body-politic.26 The Navarre poet, because of the onset of the plague 
in Reims, withdraws physically from the city until springtime. One can see 
a similar approach in Boccaccio's Decameron, where once social decorum 
has been broken by the plague, he too presents isolation as an answer. 
After the winter plague, the spring-like love stories serve as a form of res- 
urrection (lines 1-91).27 In the Navarre, this situation corresponds with the 
poet's fortuitous encounter with Dame Bonneiirté, identified as Good For- 
tune or the Aristotelian telos, signifying the attainment of one's happiness 
in the full exercise of intellectual and moral virtues (lines 459-475).28 

In the Jugement de Navarre, Machaut demonstrates conflicts between 
the political realm and the individual. The scene of social “natural” disor- 
der leads to a debate regarding his “happiness,” his moral self, and sub- 
sistence through exclusion from the community. Sarah Kay has shown 
how Machaut reflects here on an important contemporary theologico- 
political debate regarding the status of universals, especially responding 
to William of Ockham’s argument that intuitive knowledge begins with 


26 David Niremberg, Communities of Violence: Persecution of Minorities in the Middle 
Ages (Princeton, 1996), p. 241. 

27 Boccaccio, Decameron, a cura di Vittorio Branca (Firenze, 1960), lines 1-6, 1-39. 

28 Margaret J. Ehrhart, “Guillaume de Machaut’s Jugement dou roy de Navarre and 
Medieval Treatment of Virtues,” Annuale Mediaevale 19 (1979), pp. 47-48. 
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the individual.2? In addition, Machaut's concern with individual solitude 
illustrates also the humanistic interest in the classical concept of otium as 
rediscovered by Petrarch in De Vita Solitaria (1346), in which one removes 
himself from society in order to promote a moral reform of the self. In the 
sixteenth century, for Montaigne, the concept of otium is still expressed 
as a moral initiative (Essays III, 9). I am suggesting that Machaut is here 
anticipating the French humanistic preoccupation with self-development 
and its confrontation with civic responsibility. Even though the Navarre 
begins with a “tempest” signifying the omnipotence of divine judgment, 
Machaut brings the debate to the condition of men and, more precisely, 
to his own situation, as a poet confronted with the troubling issues of 
“natural” sociopolitical order and leadership.?? 

In the Confort d’ami (1357), composed also for Charles de Navarre, 
Machaut pursues similar interests. He presents himself as a fortuitous 
physician, albeit of war rather than plague this time. In this poem, 
Machaut proves his confidence in the ability of poetry to convey mean- 
ing, which confirms his role as a poéte engagé. Initially, the conflict that 
led to Charles of Navarre's imprisonment by the French monarch was 
undoubtedly dynastic and political?! Critics have shown that Charles's 
public opposition to the king came from an unpopular taxation and high 
expenses, which were only exacerbated when John was captured after the 
defeat at Poitiers (1356), leaving France leaderless and her people full of 
doubts. Such circumstances contributed to an increase in support among 
intellectuals for Charles's “reformist ideals.”32 Machaut's consolation of 
Charles denounces this current imprisonment as unjust: 


Et par ma foy, quant a ton fait 
Je croy que tu n’a riens meffait 


to the best of my knowledge regarding your actions, I believe you did 
nothing wrong, lines 17-19. 


?9 Sarah Kay, The Place of Thought: The Complexity of One in Late Medieval French 
Didactic Poetry (Philadelphia, 2007), pp. 9-15. 

30 Jacques Krynen, "Naturel: Essai sur l'argument de la nature dans la pensée politique 
francaise à la fin du Moyen Age," Journal des savants, académie des inscriptions et belles 
lettres (Paris, 1982), pp. 169-90. 

3! Chroniques des régnes de Jean II et de Charles V, Vol. I: 1350-64, ed. R. Delachanal 
(Paris, 1910), pp. 40-72. 

3? Laurence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut (New York, 1995), pp. 34-38; Raymond 
Cazelles, Société politique, noblesse et couronne sous Jean le Bon et Charles V (Genéve, 1982), 
pp. 38-40, 85-107; Barton Palmer, Guillaume de Machaut, Le Confort d'ami (Comfort of a 
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Machaut further makes apparent his own awareness of general support 
for Charles' proposed political reforms: 


Aussi as tu des bons amis 
Que Dieus ta donné et tramis 


therefore, you have good friends/that God gave you and sent you, lines 
1825-26. 


More than merely partisan, this socially-committed poem records 
Machaut's lament over the current political and economic situation, which 
he associates once more with a loss of moral values. The lengthy “exege- 
sis,” which is especially dominated by biblical exempla (lines 73-1781), 
supports the poet's general concept of his role as supreme mediator in 
this world, as capable of unveiling the hidden messages of the Scriptures 
and revealing God's will in earthly affairs. Charles's imprisonment is cer- 
tainly reminiscent of Boethius's condition in the Consolatio, but Charles's 
particular condition has also become exemplary of the moral state of 
France. Ultimately, the Confort takes the form of an “advice to rulers,” 
which shows Machaut's confidence in his role as “healer” of France (lines 
3627-3944), but also in the wisdom one can find beneath the “veiled” lan- 
guage of poetry. In this respect, Machaut's reference to the Orphic figure 
throughout his works is noteworthy. 


THE POWER OF LYRICISM AND ORPHEUS'S GAZE 


In the Fonteinne amoureuse (circa 1360) composed probably for John, Duke 
of Berry, Machaut focuses particularly on the collaborative and comple- 
mentary nature of the poet-patron relationship. His poetic persona is 
introduced as the "interpreter" of an important patron (l. 2756), probably 
a reference to the duke as he made his way to England as a hostage after 
the Treaty of Bretigny (lines 2320—21).?? In this Dit, the ovidian myth of 
Ceyx and Alcyone, inspired by Machaut's reading of the contemporary 
Ovide moralisé, aims at reinforcing once again his moral and civic role. 
Love is the greater danger that would lead to death (line 298), and Fortune 


friend) (New York, 1992), p. xxi; Nathalie Gorochov, Le College de Navarre de sa fondation 
(1305) au début du XV* siécle, histoire de l'institution, de sa vie intellectuelle, de son recrute- 
ment (Paris, 1997); G. Ouy, “Le Collége de Navarre, berceau de l'humanisme frangais,” Actes 
du 95” congrès national des sociétés savantes, Reims, 1970, t. I (Paris, 1975), pp. 275-99. 

33 For the dating and historical circumstances, see Guillaume de Machaut, Oeuvres, ed. 
Hoepffner, Vol. III, pp. xxvi-xxxi. 
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is associated with the dangers of sea travel (line 544) and the tempest 
(line 698). In the Fonteinne, it is significant that the “sea of life” — a classi- 
cal as well as humanistic motif — replaces the wheel of Fortune. By offer- 
ing afterward a digression about military duties, “largesse” and the loyalty 
expected of rulers (lines 1161-1204), the poet warns against vanity, in gen- 
eral, and in amorous affairs, in particular, which might lead to one's shirk- 
ing of public responsibilities. 

Later, in the poem, poet and patron dream together in a garden next 
to the Fountain of Narcissus (line 1309), whose marble represents the 
protagonists of the Judgment of Paris. The moral message of the poem is 
thus confirmed (line 1313). Next to a figure of Venus, depicted as a “female 
brothel owner” (“maquerelle” line 1320), Achilles and Hector engage in a 
tragic duel over Helen (lines 1330-1332). This ultimately leads to the fall of 
Troy and another perilous sea voyage for those who could escape, a likely 
reference to Aeneas (lines 1636-1642). Hope is, however, recovered (lines 
2565) thanks to Morpheus, the God of Sleep, who inspires the premoni- 
tory dream which patron and poet had shared. Hope redeems vanity and 
confirms the moral utilitas of Machaut's writings: 


Or pri a ceuls qui le liront 

Qui le bien dou mal esliront, 

S'il y est, qu'il vueillent au lire 
Laissier le mal, le bien eslire [...] 
Et cils dont il sera leüs 

Soit ou nombre des esleüs 


I beg those who will read it/ to decipher between the good and the bad,/ 
If found herein, so that when reading/ they leave the bad and choose the 
good [...]/So may the one who will read it/ be amongst the chosen ones, 
lines 13 — 22. 


This poem can be read as a warning to those who must interpret for them- 
selves. Machaut concludes his dit by asking whether it was well dreamt 
(‘Dites moy, fu ce bien songié?" line 2848), achieving here his poetic 
intention. By inviting the noble patrons to participate in his dreams, by 
welcoming his readers to become at once protagonists and interpreters, 
Machaut thus asserts the importance of mythography as it pertains to the 
moral and social function of poetic fictions, and to the power of imagina- 
tion. Furthermore, the poem demonstrates Machaut's awareness of his 
own temporal mortality as poet and as lover. 

As an example of the latter, in the Voir dit, the aging poet investigates 
further the possibilities of his own immortality, or "salvation," as an art- 
ist survived by his creations. Here, the poet-protagonist is involved in an 
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epistolary love affair with a younger woman (lines 2050-51). The lady 
remains his last love, which beyond death survives through the book of 
the “True Poem”: 


Ains serai sien jusqu'a la fin; 

Et, aprés ma mort, de cuer fin 

La servira mes esperis; 

— Or doint Dieus qu'il ne soit peris — 

Pour Li tant prier qu'Il appelle 

Son ame en gloire Toute Belle. 
Amen. 

Explicit le livre du Voir dit 


I will be hers until my end;/ And after my death, with a virtuous heart/ my 
spirit will serve her;/ - Now may God grant that my spirit survive — / so it 
may pray to Him to name/ Her soul Toute Belle in his glory./ Amen./ The 
end of the True Poem, lines 9004-11. 


Machaut thus defends the power, beyond death, of the vox lyrica. 

In a similar manner Machaut's frequent references to, and even iden- 
tification with Orpheus is significant. In the Remede, Orpheus is a model 
for contemporary poet-musicians (lines 4000-03). In the Confort, he is the 
poet of Hope (lines 2277-90). In the Fonteinne, he plays the harp for the 
Gods better than any man born or to be born (“trop plus qu'homme né, 
ne a naistre,” lines 1685-88). In the Prologue, which Machaut composed at 
the end of his life to introduce all his works, music represents the supreme 
art (lines 255-257), which allows one to participate in the divine order 
(lines 133-137), thanks to David, then Orpheus (line 247). Orpheus, in 
particular, communicates with the Gods (line 95); he is the civilizer and 
sometimes prefigures Christ. Therefore, from Ficino's first translation of 
Orphic Hymns (circa 1462) to the sixteenth-century poets of the Pléiade, 
Orpheus represented the ideal poet and musician who could reconcile 
classical wisdom and Christian faith.?^ He became the necromantic lover- 
composer, who looked backward and beyond. But Orpheus's backward 
glance at Eurydice also represents the power of the senses, especially 
coming from music, over humankind in the Middle Ages.*> Therefore, 


34 Francoise Joukovsky, Orphée et ses disciples dans la poésie francaise et néolatine du 
XVI siècle (Genève, 1970). Joukovsky situates Machaut among the predecessors. 

35 For Michel Zink, the contradiction surrounding the myth of Orpheus is related to the 
complex interpretation of music in the Middle Ages which is sacred but also appeals to 
the senses. See Michel Zink, "Le poéte désacralisé: Orphée médiéval" in Poésie et conversion 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 2003), 123-135. See also John Block Friedman, Orpheus in the Middle 
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Orpheus's human - or “incarnate” — gaze can also signify a form of trans- 
gression. Machaut interestingly eludes this tradition by stressing instead, 
like the humanists, Orpheus’s power over Nature. This interpretation of 
the myth has continued to fascinate contemporary intellectuals and crit- 
ics. For example, for Maurice Blanchot, the Orphic gaze signifies the pri- 
mary possibilities of the writing process (“L’écriture commence avec le 
regard d'Orphée").?6 Indeed, like the later divinely inspired poets of the 
Pléiade, Machaut aspires to the complex role of the vates who is uniquely 
gifted, able to see differently, or even, as Orpheus, to transcend his gaze 
back and beyond.” In fourteenth-century thinking, Nature, as Vicaria 
Dei, the closest servant of God, mediated such desire. By responding to 
abstract figures and by bypassing any specific historical patron-figure in 
the Prologue (lines 1-5), the figure of the poet, however, resembles that of 
an independent artist. Nature affirms, in fact, that she formed Guillaume 
differently (“fourmé /T'ay a part" line 4), and following Nature, Love con- 
firms the precedence of Nature's special gifts to the poet (lines 57-60). 
By depicting a unique and at times humorously self-deprecating subject 
confronted with a world in transition, Machaut's dits oscilliate between 
public and personal images. In this way, his works played a pivotal role 
in the development of French lyric poetry. Kevin Brownlee has identified 
Machaut as France's first poet. Deborah McGrady sees Machaut as the 
"Paterfamilias of French poetry." Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet also has 
shown how Machaut stands out for his unique and highly sophisticated 
portrayal of the author-figure.?? By focusing on the ambivalence between 
creature and creator, Machaut certainly fashioned a particularly strong 
author-figure who privileges individual experience, teaches poetic skills 


Ages (Cambridge, MA, 1970) and Charles Segal, Orpheus: The Myth of the Poet (Baltimore 
and London, 1989). 

36 Maurice Blanchot, L'Espace littéraire (Paris, 1955), p. 234. 

37 Olivier Pot, "La Fureur dans tous ses états" in Inspiration et mélancolie: l'Epistémologie 
poétique dans les Amours de Ronsard (Genéve, 1990), pp. 13-26; see also J. Cerquiglini- 
Toulet's study about the *odd look" of the later medieval poets, especially Machaut, in 
"Le clerc et le louche: sociology of an aesthetic," trans. Monique Briand-Walker, Poet- 
ics Today, vol. 5, n. 3, Medieval and Renaissance Representations: New Reflections (1984), 
479-91. 

38 Kevin Brownlee, Poetic Identity in Guillaume de Machaut (Madison, WI, 1984), pp. 
7-9; Deborah McGrady, “Guillaume de Machaut,” in The Cambridge Companion to Medi- 
eval French Literature, eds. Simon Gaunt and Sarah Kay (Cambridge, UK, 2008), p. 109; 
Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, Un engin si soutil; Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, “De Guillaume 
de Machaut aux rhétoriqueurs: A la recherche d'un Parnasse francais,” in Histoire des poé- 
tiques, eds. Jean Bessiére, Eva Kushner, Roland Mortier, Jean Weisgerber (Paris, 1997), pp. 
85-101. 
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and provides a moral voice for society. In this respect, he paved the way 
for the French authors of the next generation. In the fifteenth century 
Livre du Cuer d'Amours Espris (1457) by René d'Anjou, Machaut's imagi- 
nary tomb is situated between those of Ovid and Boccaccio, and just as his 
contemporary Petrarch, he is the renowned poet.?? Indeed, in a manner 
similar to Petrarch (often considered the "father of humanism") in Ascent 
of Mont Ventoux (circa 1336), De remediis utriusque fortunae (circa 1350), 
and Canzoniere (1327-68), Machaut explored in his works the power of the 
external world in order to reveal his own soul and standing with Fortune. 
Moreover, both poets affirm the experience of love as significant to one's 
mortal condition. It is therefore time that scholars recognize Machaut's 
engagement with pre-humanist developments in the fourteenth-century. 
Although he was not crowned like Petrarch in Rome, Machaut's legacy has 
been particularly associated with the city of Reims.*% Concerned with the 
social and political dimension of poetics that elevate the view of human 
moral activity, Machaut cultivated an interest in the transcendence of 
individualism at the service of the community and in the dignity of the 
poet as a participant in the life of the City. 


39 René d'Anjou, Livre du cuer d'amours espris, ed. Susan Wharton, Série 10/18 (Paris, 
1980), pp. 142-145. 

^9 See Anne Walters Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning 
in his Musical Works (Cambridge, UK, 2002). 

^! Tam grateful to Jennifer Bain, Julia Simms Holderness for reading early versions of this 
article, to Deborah McGrady for her numerous suggestions and remarks throughout the 
process, and to Kevin Moll for revising the appropriateness of my English expressions. 


CHAPTER THREE 
POET AS MUSICIAN* 


Elizabeth Eva Leach 


The departmentalized nature of the modern university is responsible for 
the various competing disciplinary versions of Guillaume de Machaut, the 
two principal Machauts having been constructed within the literature and 
music departments respectively. In both cases the general course of his 
modern reception has seen a steady rise in Machaut's literary and musi- 
cal stock from a very low ebb in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, when he was generally seen as a hack versifier, boring historical 
chronicler, and primitive musician.! At each stage, within each discipline, 
the verdicts on the extra-disciplinary aspect of Machaut's work (that is, 
the verdict on the music within literary studies, and on the poetry within 
musicology) has been inflected by a slightly earlier received view from the 
other discipline. As the evaluative trend has been upward in both schol- 
arly disciplines, looking at slightly older work in the other discipline has 
generally enabled scholars to imagine that Machaut is actually a better 
proponent of their own discipline than of the other. 

Looked at in historical perspective, literary study of Machaut has 
tended unsurprisingly to view him a poet first, and only secondarily — 
even incidentally — as a composer. Literary scholars’ assumptions about 
the music fit two broad categories. First, in the period when Machaut's 
lyric texts were underappreciated, music was assumed to have provided 
the interest and beauty that the words lacked. Second, once Machaut's 
lyrics were more highly valued, music was assumed to be little more than 
a performative vehicle to project meanings already completely contained 
in the poetry. For some literary commentators, whose views depended 
on musicology reliant on post-Renaissance models critical of Machaut’s 


* My thanks go to Ardis Butterfield, Helen Swift, and Nicolette Zeeman for their com- 
ments on earlier drafts of this chapter. 

1 See the historiography of literary and musical study respectively in Lawrence Earp, 
Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York, 1995), pp. 195-201, 277-87. See 
also Elizabeth Eva Leach, Guillaume de Machaut: Secretary, Poet, Musician (Ithaca, 2011), 
pp. 52-99 (chapter 2). 
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text-setting, the music sadly obscured the words and/or their syntax and 
was best forgotten.? 

Musicologists by contrast, once they were able both to unscramble 
the notation correctly and to recognize the historical contingency of 
their own standards of contrapuntal correctness, tended to pay scant 
attention to the lyric texts, which, following earlier literary scholarship, 
they understood to be regarded as rather stock-in-trade stuff (especially 
in Anglophone scholarship, whose views were formed by the disdain of 
Chaucer scholars for their Master's French prototype).? Disproportionate 
early interest in Machaut's Mass set the stage for a more general disregard 
of texts, and the taxonomic focus on abstract rhythmic structures in the 
motets (pieces in which the simultaneous delivery of two or three differ- 
ent texts seemed to indicate that the listener was not meant to under- 
stand much of the verbal sense from the musical performance anyway) 
contributed to musicological consensus that Machaut's fame and prowess 
as a composer outweighed his standing as a poet. 

Lest we think, however, that with centuries of Machaut's modern redis- 
covery behind us now, we are newly well-placed to view this historio- 
graphical trajectory with a truly critical eye, we should recall that it has 
been recognized at least since Jean-Baptiste-Bonaventure de Roquefort- 
Flaméricourt's 1815 book on the state of French poetry in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that satisfactory explanation of late-medieval lyric 
has been hampered either because literary commentators are not really 
musicians, or because musicians do not read old French literature.* The 
present volume is one of several attempts — notably given great impetus 
by Lawrence Earp's 1995 integrated research guide to the composer - to 
remedy this problem.5 


? See the discussion of the interaction (with time-lag) between musicology and literary 
studies in Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 67—70. 

3 See the discussion in ibid., pp. 64-66; and Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, p. 197 and the 
references there in fn23. 

^ Jean-Baptiste Bonaventure de Roquefort-Flaméricourt, De l'état de la poésie francoise 
dans les xi et xiii" siècles (Paris, 1815). 

5 Earp, Guillaume de Machaut. Examples of disciplinary rapprochement in the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries include: collaborative efforts between scholars 
(as seen, for example, in the motet analyses of Margaret Bent and Kevin Brownlee; see 
Kevin Brownlee, “Machaut's Motet 15 and the Roman de la Rose: The Literary Context 
of Amours qui a le pouoir/Faus samblant m'a deceü/Vidi Dominum," and Margaret Bent 
"Deception, Exegesis and Sounding Number in Machaut's Motet 15," Early Music History 
10 (1991), pp. 1-14 and 15-27, respectively); attention to the idea of song and the presence 
of notation in literary and art-historical work; as well as serious attention to text and tex- 
tual scholarship within musicology. Several conferences around the Machaut anniversary 
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The present chapter argues that poet and musician are completely fused 
in the figure of Guillaume de Machaut, to the extent that they are not 
merely complementary aspects of his artistic persona but co-constitutive 
of each other within his output. The didacticism of Machaut's poetry and 
his approach to the power of language in general, and of poetic language 
in particular, turns on a paradox. This paradox, as detailed by Sarah Kay, 
means that music's contribution — both in song and in narrative with 
interpolated songs — to the “‘incalculable private element’ that undoes 
symbolic cohesion or intelligibility, and thus challenges universal catego- 
ries” takes the power of poetry beyond the realm of verbal knowledge and 
into the realm of the sonic, the gestural, the performative, and the enact- 
ed. Kay's thesis will be expanded and explicated further in the second 
and final sections below, to argue that sung poetry is not just poetry set to 
music or music with words, but rather an imbrication of the affective and 
rational, the emotional and ethical, that potentially evades the depend- 
ence of knowledge upon verbal language. 

The first part of the present chapter, however, starts with what might 
be thought a more traditional story - Machaut's application of the tech- 
niques by which literary scholars have seen him elevating the status of 
vernacular poetry (mainly narrative poetry) to those lyrics set to music. 
Even here, however, the traffic is not one way. Machaut’s work exemplifies 
his ability not only to dignify French song with words drawing on Clas- 
sical allusion for additional layers of interpretative possibility, but also 
to present it through music whose performative processes offer further 
interpretative layers and complexities. Even in the absence of notated or 
sonically performed music, the invocation and personification of Musique 
in Machaut’s Prologue can be seen to bring his entire later collected works 
under her sway. 


I THE ELEVATION OF MUSICAL LYRIC 


Literary scholars have singled out Machaut for the sophisticated ways 
that he extended and redefined vernacular authorship, especially in his 


in 2000 also sought to combine scholars from different disciplines within single sessions, 
notably “Guillaume de Machaut: 1300-2000,” Paris, 28-29 September, 2000 and “Guillaume 
de Machaut: Music, Text, and Image," Oxford, 30 June-1 July, 2001. 

€ Sarah Kay, The Place of Thought: The Complexity of One in Late Medieval French Didac- 
tic Poetry (Philadelphia, 2007), p. 118 (citing Elizabeth Wright). 
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works' recursive focus on authorial identity and the way that his works 
extend the scope of didacticism so that it instructs in the writing of 
poetry (and argues for its ethical efficacy). His younger contemporary, 
Eustache Deschamps, famously called Machaut a poéte — a term previ- 
ously reserved for antique authors — and deplored the death of *Machaut, 
le noble rhetorique" (Machaut, the noble rhetorician).8 In the context of 
a longer dit, there is ample space for the “perfection” of the narrative with 
the "subtle fictions" of antiquity, and Machaut's longer works, especially 
Le Livre dou voir dit, are full of classical stories and references.? One of 
Machaut's more important contributions to the history of both music and 
poetry, however, was to elevate far shorter lyric composition to the level 
of “rhetorique” or “poeterie,” so that it, too, had to be contemplated or 
explicated in order to reveal its hidden meanings. 

Most simply, like many of his later contemporaries, Machaut sometimes 
includes classical names as points of reference within his lyrics.!° These 
classical names are especially prevalent among the lyrics set to music, 
appearing not only in longer forms such as the complaint and lai, but 
also in the ballades.” Often the names provide a point of comparison and 
contrast for the first-person singer and the lady he sings of or addresses. 
In “Je puis trop bien ma dame comparer" (B28) the lover compares his 


7 See especially Kevin Brownlee, Poetic Identity in Guillaume de Machaut (Madison, 
1984); the discussion in Helen Swift's chapter in the present volume; and Kay, The Place 
of Thought, pp. 95-122. 

$ See comments in Brownlee, Poetic Identity, pp. 7-9 and Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Le 
nouveau lyricisme (XIV--XV* siécle),” in Daniel Poirion (ed.), Précis de littérature française 
du Moyen Áge (Paris, 1983), pp. 275-92, at p. 288. 

? In the Voir dit, the narrator-poet Guillaume cites the “subtives fictions dont ie le pense 
a parfaire" (subtle fictions with which I think to perfect it [the Voir dit]). See Daniel Leech- 
Wilkinson and R. Barton Palmer (eds.), Guillaume de Machaut: Le Livre dou Voir Dit (The 
Book of the True Poem) (New York, 1998), p. 436. See also Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, 
Reading Myth: Classical Mythology and its Interpretations in Medieval French (Stanford, 
1997), pp- 137-70. 

1? In Machaut, this occurs rarely enough to suggest that he might have found such 
abbreviated citation unsatisfactory. A debate between Philippe de Vitry, Jehan de le Mote, 
and Jean Campion shows that the practice could be viewed as an almost clichéd form 
of ornament (“as beautiful as Absalom," “as generous as Alexander,” etc.) or as unneces- 
sary obscurism; see F.N.M. Diekstra, "The Poetic Exchange between Philippe de Vitry and 
Jean de le Mote,” Neophilologus, 70 (1986), 504-19. In “Quant Theseüs, Hercules et Jason / 
Ne quier veoir la biauté d'Absalon” (B34) Machaut uses the technique hyperbolically, in 
response to a poetic exchange; see Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Machaut's Peer, Thomas Paien,” 
Plainsong and Medieval Music, 18 (2009), 1-22. 

1 On the complaint “Tels rit au main qui au soir pleure" (RF2) see Sylvia Huot, From 
Song to Book: The Poetics of Writing in Old French Lyric and Lyrical Narrative Poetry (Ithaca, 
1987), pp. 252-4, and the further references in Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 380-1. 
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lady to the beautiful statue that Pygmalion made, but contrasts himself 
with Pygmalion, since his prayers to Venus have not relieved his lady's 
obduracy and transformed her into the living warmth that Pygmalion's 
model became.” “Phyton, le mervilleus serpent” (B38) starts describing 
the serpent Python, to which the singer similarly disfavourably compares 
his lady, who is even more fell and crueller; the seven heads of the ser- 
pent are allegorized as aspects of the lady's rejection of the song’s je! Not 
only do these two comparisons work at a literal surface level as points of 
comparison, but both can be read as cueing another level of signification, 
figuring the poet-composer’s role as being akin to that of the sculptor of 
living forms, Pygmalion (in B28), and the harp-playing Phebus (in B38).4 

Machaut sometimes specifically uses music to increase his texts’ herme- 
neutic complexity by setting them so that their confusing aural presenta- 
tion points to layers of signification beyond the sonic surface. Both texts 
in the double ballade “Quant Theseiis, Hercules et Jason / Ne quier veoir 
la biauté d'Absalon” (B34) use a succession of classical figures and geo- 
graphical locations, none of which the singers would rather see than their 
lady.5 As with similar figures in the other “mythological” ballades men- 
tioned above, these form a point of hyperbolic comparison.!6 But the fact 


12 See Wulf Arlt, “Machauts Pygmalion Ballade, mit einem Anhang zur Ballade 27 Une 
vipere en cuer,” in Joseph Willimann and Dorothea Baumann (eds.), Musikalische Interpre- 
tation: Reflexionen im Spannungsfeld von Notentext, Werkcharakter und Aufführung. Sympo- 
sium zum 80. Geburtstag von Kurt von Fischer, Zürich 1993 (Bern, 1999), pp. 23-57; and, on 
the link between this song and its broader context in the music section and in its text-only 
appearance in the Loange, see Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 126-27. 

13 See Kevin Brownlee, “Literary Intertextualities in 14th-Century French Song," in Her- 
mann Danuser and Tobias Plebuch (eds.), Musik als Text: Bericht über den Internationa- 
len Kongrefs der Gesellschaft für Musikforschung, Freiburg im Breisgau 1993 (Kassel, 1998), 
1:295-9; and Christian Berger, "Die melodische Floksel im Leidsatz des 14. Jahrhunderts: 
Magister Franciscus’ Ballade ‘Phiton’,” XIV Congresso della Società Internazionale di Musico- 
logia (Bologna, 1987), 3:673-9. 

14 On the broader significance of Pygmalion in Machaut's work see Sylvia Huot, “Reliv- 
ing the Roman de la Rose: Allegory and Irony in Machaut's Voir Dit," in R. Barton Palmer 
(ed.), Chaucer's French Contemporaries: The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradition (New York, 
1999), pp. 47—69. On Phebus see Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, "Lyrisme de désir et lyrisme 
d'espérance dans la poésie de Guillaume de Machaut,” in Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet 
and Nigel Wilkins (eds.), Guillaume de Machaut: 1300—2000 (Paris, 2002), pp. 41-51; and Karl 
Young, "The Dit de la Harpe' of Guillaume de Machaut,” in Henry M. Peyre (ed.), Essays in 
Honor of Albert Feuillerat (New Haven, 1943), pp. 1-20. 

15 For a fuller account see Leach, "Machaut's Peer." 

16 On this piece, see Virginia Newes, "The Bitextual Ballade from the Manuscript Torino 
J.ILg and its Models," in Ursula Günther and Ludwig Finscher (eds.), The Cypriot Repertory 
of the Manuscript Torino J.II.9 ([np], 1995), pp. 491-519, at pp. 495-7; Virginia Newes, “Amo- 
rous Dialogues: Poetic Topos and Polyphonic Texture in Some Polytextual Songs of the 
Late Middle Ages," in John Knowles (ed.), Critica Musica: Essays in Honor of Paul Brainard 
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that the two ballade texts are sung simultaneously by the upper voices 
furthers the less obvious subtext to the song, which uses the lady as a 
pretext for a homosocial poetry competition. When a number of singers 
simultaneously sing different texts to different (if mutually harmonized) 
melodies, the sonic result leaves a listener struggling to follow the verbal 
content of either singer's text in the moment of actual performance. Ear- 
lier musicologists, working with a post-Renaissance model for text-setting 
in which immediate aural comprehensibility was paramount, were forced 
to conclude either that the texts were unimportant, or that the text-setting 
was deficient.!” Now that such anachronistic assumptions have been shed, 
however, it has become possible to understand the confusing sounds of 
two people delivering different texts simultaneously in performance as a 
deliberate feature designed to direct a listener to access alternative ways 
of knowing the text. 

A similar practice can be seen in the song “De triste cuer faire 
joyeusement / Quant vrais amans aimme amoureusement / Certes, je diet 
s'en quier jugement” (B29), in which three singers simultaneously present 
arguments about the correct role of emotion in poetic (and, by extension, 
musical) composition.'$ It is no surprise that texts probing the tension 
between emotional truth and linguistic expression should have attracted 
this complex type of musical presentation, because the apperception of 
sonic complexity readily leads the listener to reflect on the argumentative 
interplay of the poetry and the implicit hierarchizing of that argument by 
the structure of the counterpoint. Despite the examples of B34 and B29, 
such complexity is relatively unusual for a lyric in one of the so-called 
formes fixes, but it is standard practice in Machaut's motets, which have 
duly attracted a great of deal of scholarly exegesis.!? 


(Amsterdam, 1996), pp. 279-306, at pp. 284-5; Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Machaut's Ballades 
with Four Voices," Plainsong and Medieval Music, 10 (2001), 47—79 at pp. 58-65; and Leach, 
"Machaut's Peer," pp. 91-95 and pp. 105-112. 

17 See Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 285-6, who lists notable exceptions to this 
assumption. On the idea that so-called isorhythmic motets fitted modernist compos- 
ers' idea of music as abstract structure see Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 59-60 and 
Annette Kreutziger-Herr, Ein Traum vom Mittelalter: Die Wiederentdeckung mittelalter- 
licher Musik in der Neuzeit (Cologne, 2003), pp. 238-41. 

18 See Elizabeth Eva Leach, "Music and Verbal Meaning: Machaut's Polytextual Songs," 
Speculum, 85 (2010), pp. 567-91. 

19 A useful summary of some of these that postdate the bibliography in Earp, Guillaume 
de Machaut, can be found in Anna Zayaruznaya, “ ‘She has a Wheel that Turns .. .: Crossed 
and Contradictory Voices in Machaut's Motets," Early Music History (2009), p. 186, note 3, 
p. 187, note 4, and p. 191, note 11. 
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Machaut also lent lyrics hermeneutical complexity and intellectual 
richness by embedding them (often set to notated music) within his nar- 
rative poetry. These could either be inserted in a notated form within or 
alongside the dit, thereby effectively creating a visual performance space 
(as in most copies of the Remede de Fortune and some copies of Le Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Navarre and the Voir dit), or merely cued, using text alone 
(as in most copies of the Voir dit and some copies of the Remede). Like 
the citation of classical names and the use of polytextuality, vernacular 
musico-lyric interpolation had a long history by the fourteenth century.?° 
Machaut's triumph, however, was the way that he integrated all of these 
techniques within the technologies of the book.?! 

The centrality of music is palpable in Machaut's project, even in parts 
of his works where music is ostensibly absent, at least in notated forms. In 
some cases an entire narrative poem’s extended metaphor is taken from 
the arena of music, as in the Dit de la harpe, in which the strings of the 
harp become attributes of the lady.?2 In other places, lyric texts set to 
music are duplicated in their entirety (without music) in the Loange des 
dames, the name given to the collection of several hundred lyrics, mainly 
in ballade form, that form their own section in the collected works man- 
uscripts. Annotations in the Ferrell manuscript, on loan to Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi (no shelfmark) suggest that this duplication was noticed 
by contemporary readers.” Machaut's narrative dits cross-reference each 
other fairly frequently, and I have argued that specific musical lyrics simi- 
larly make oblique reference to passages in some of the narrative poems, 
the themes of which they lyrically epitomize. A musical lyric of this kind 
could serve as a means of recalling and reflecting on a particular issue or 


20 See, for example, Maureen Barry McCann Boulton, The Song in the Story: Lyric Inser- 
tions in French Narrative Fiction, 1200-1400 (Philadelphia, 1993), Ardis Butterfield, Poetry 
and Music in Medieval France: From Jean Renart to Guillaume de Machaut (Cambridge, 
2002), and John Haines, Satire in the Songs of Renart le Nouvel (Geneva, 2010). 

21 See Deborah McGrady, Controlling Readers: Guillaume de Machaut and his Late Medi- 
eval Audience (Toronto, 2006). 

22 Huot, From Song to Book, 286-93 and Harpe, Young (ed.). See Julie Singer's chapter 
in this volume for an extended discussion of this dit. 

23 See further on this in Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Death of a Lover and the Birth of the 
Polyphonic Ballade: Machaut’s Notated Ballades 1-5,” Journal of Musicology 19 (2002), 
pp. 461-502, at p. 475, note 30; Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 19-122. The marginal 
note showing that readers of the Loange were aware that lyrics were present also in the 
music section is noted independently in Benjamin L. Albritton, “Citation and Allusion in 
the Lays of Guillaume de Machaut” (PhD dissertation, University of Washington, 2009), 
p. 156, with an image from the source on p. 193. 
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discussion elsewhere in Machaut's dits, since melody greatly assists the 
memorization of texts.24 

Although the notated music section forms the last part of most of the 
collected works manuscripts, this positioning does not reflect a periph- 
eral status.?* I would argue instead that the index of Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France (BnF), fr.1584 — whose rubric declares that “here is 
the order that G. de Machau[t] wants his book to have" — makes the musi- 
cal content especially easy to access, and gives extraordinary space to the 
indexing of notated musical items.26 The unnotated Loange is signaled en 
masse as "Les ballades ou il na point de chant / Les chansons roiaus et les 
complaintes" (the ballades which have no music / the chansons royals and 
the complaints) rather than being listed item by item. Like the Loange, the 
musical items are a collection of single lyrics in the formes fixes, yet they 
are listed individually, by incipit. While the narrative dits are also listed 
individually, these are both far fewer in number, and each occupy many 
more folios than the musical items. The narrative poems thus occupy less 
than half of the first column of BnF fr.1584's index; the remaining four and 
a half columns across the next three sides of parchment give details of the 
music in the manuscript. The last part of the index even lists the posi- 
tion of the musical items within the Remede de Fortune, revisiting (out of 
sequence) an earlier part of the book to direct readers to the appearance 
of notated songs copied outside the music section. The help the index 
gives to the reader in finding musical items, and the visual space that 
their listing occupies, are both vastly out of proportion to the space that 


24 On the idea of lyric epitomization, see Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Guillaume de Machaut, 
Royal Almoner: Honte, paour (B25) and Donnez, signeurs (B26) in Context," Early Music 38 
(2010), pp. 21-42, at p. 28. On memory and music in the Middle Ages, see Anna Maria Busse 
Berger, Medieval Music and the Art of Memory (Berkeley, 2005), and Jan M. Ziolkowski, 
^Women's Lament and the Neuming of the Classics," in John Haines and Randall Rosen- 
field (eds.), Music and Medieval Manuscripts: Palaeography and Performance: Essays Dedi- 
cated to Andrew Hughes (Aldershot, 2004), pp. 128-50. 

25 Of the six surviving collected works manuscripts prepared during Machaut’s lifetime, 
the music comes right at the end in: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fonds francais 
(BnF fr.) 1586; Aberystwyth, National Library of Wales, 5010 C; BnF fr. 1584; and BnF fr. 
22545-22546. In Ferrell, on loan to Cambridge, Corpus Christi (no shelfmark), and its copy 
BnF fr. 1585, it is followed only by the Prise d'Alexandre. 

?6 Fol. Av: "Vesci lordenance que G. de Machau wet quil ait en son livre." See espe- 
cially Laurence de Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography in the Fourteenth Century: Juan Ruiz, Guil- 
laume de Machaut, Jean Froissart, and Geoffrey Chaucer (Gainesville, 1997), pp. 66-9; and 
also Kevin Brownlee, Poetic Identity (Madison, 1984), pp. 16-21; Huot, From Song to Book, 
pp. 274-5; Ardis Butterfield, “Articulating the Author: Gower and the French Vernacular 
Codex," The Yearbook of English Studies 33 (2003), pp. 90-92; and McGrady, Controlling 
Readers, chapter 3. 
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the notated music actually occupies in the manuscript. But I would argue 
that the index, created at the very least at Machaut’s own request, gives a 
truer sense of Machaut’s own view of the relative importance of the songs 
in his overall output. 

After the index in BnF fr.1584 comes the multimedia Prologue that 
Machaut designed to preface his collected works in their latest redac- 
tion.?” Again, it ostensibly lacks music in not having any musical nota- 
tion, although it features — in text and illumination — the personification 
Musique, as one of Nature’s three children, given to Machaut to help in 
the “pratique” of his art. The opening of the Prologue, moreover, is an 
exchange of lyrics, in which the rubrics and accompanying images imply 
that Nature, Love, and Machaut are in oral lyric dialogue — a poetic repre- 
sentation, perhaps, of singing. And while Musique is the third (and last) of 
Nature's children, the space given to her art in the Prologue’s final section — 
184 lines of narrative poetry in the rhyming octosyllabic couplets typical of 
most of Machaut's other dits — is once more disproportionately large (118 
lines), pointing again to music’s centrality to Machaut's poetics.?8 

As is shown by the Prologue in particular, Machaut uses music not only 
to assist in the elevation of short formes fixes lyrics to the status of poetry 
and rhetoric, but also to establish an authorial and first-person persona 
who writes, sings, and composes. Thus far, it seems, music is another 
string to Machaut's Apollonian bow, congruent with his poetry's striving 
for hermeneutical complexity and intellectual richness, and furthering his 
status as a poet. However, the way that music differs from poetry enables 
it to fulfil a particular role, which arguably goes beyond poetic language 
as a means of expressing the linguistically inexpressible and consoling the 
inconsolable. 


27 The modern title is probably not authorial and occurs only in the posthumous manu- 
script BnF fr. 9221, which omits the narrative section (see Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, 
p. 203). See also Deborah McGrady, “Guillaume de Machaut,” in Simon Gaunt and Sarah 
Kay (eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Medieval French Literature (Cambridge, 2008), 
Pp. 109-22. 

28 The narrative section is part of manuscript BnF fr. 1584 proper; the opening four bal- 
lades of the Prologue in this, its earliest instantiation, occupy folios that were added later. 
See Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 87-9. For a hypothetical historical scenario for this 
addition see Domenic Leo, “Authorial Presence in the Illuminated Machaut Manuscripts" 
(PhD dissertation, New York University, 2005), pp. 244-8. 
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Significant within Machaut's entire poetic output is a didactic engage- 
ment with the theme of consolation from suffering, typically the suffer- 
ing caused by love. Moreover, a central issue in Machaut's rewriting of 
Boethian attitudes to consolation is the issue of how individual, private, 
personal human emotion - the main subject of poetry — can be expressed 
truthfully, given that the means for such expression — language — partakes 
of a common, shared, universal symbolic system expressed in public. Sarah 
Kay points out that medieval theories of knowledge posited that knowl- 
edge, expressed in language, was based on universals that were abstracted 
from singular and particular experiences and observations of the world.2° 
Kay's analysis of the treatment of these theories in Machaut's works con- 
cludes that Machaut “sees shortcoming in the abstractive concept of the 
universal. He sets out to anchor knowledge and reality in the particular and 
the singular, while at the same time conceding that these are what subvert 
or limit thought.”30 According to Kay the “incalculable private element” 
in personal emotion “undoes symbolic cohesion or intelligibility” and can- 
not survive the alienation that it undergoes in the process of being told.?! 
For Machaut, the individual's own personal emotions resist expression in 
language at the same time as only being expressed or recognized through 
language. If poetry is about expressing the personal, it must, therefore, 
fail. For lovers, private passion “is the point of singularity that marks a gap 
or failure in the universal concept and means that... supreme good is the 
same as unspeakable woe.”32 This paradox leads to the inexpressibility 
topos in which the singer or poet typically claims — in language - that the 
tongue cannot speak of the heart's grief. However, if the tongue cannot 
speak its grief in language, it can sing of its inability in a performance 
whose non-verbal component could potentially convey that grief beyond 
the language of the song by virtue of song being a staged embodiment, 


29 Kay links Machaut's poetic exploration of “shortcomings in an abstractive con- 
cept of the universal” to the debate about universals that is more commonly associated 
with thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century philosophers. In this scholastic debate, the 
entire basis of knowledge itself began to seem inaccessible because universals had to be 
extracted from particulars and yet particulars could not be known when the system of 
thinking and expressing any knowledge was itself an abstractive universal. See Kay, The 
Place of Thought, pp. 120-2. 

30 Ibid., p. 122. 

31 Ibid., pp. 117-8. 

32 Ibid., p. 120. 
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complete with non-verbal sonic (vocal) and physical gestures.33 Because 
song expresses musically as well as linguistically (even in a song such as 
“Pour ce que tous” (B12) that expresses sorrow and whose je threatens “to 
sing less than I used to" because of it), the inexpressibility topos — which 
linguistically leads to silence — continues to sound through its melodic 
(rather than specifically verbal) expression, both in its performed form 
and as remembered in memory.?^ Musical performance can both stage 
the “intuited singular” — a particular performance by a real individual — 
and yet remain open to musical (and affective) interpretation both by 
performers and by listeners. The silence to which knowledge based on 
language is reduced (via the paradox outlined above), and evaded as 
“unspeakable woe” is made to sound through singing itself. 

Love poetry, especially in the narrative dits, often strives to articu- 
late the depths of suffering (as, for instance, in Machaut's two Jugement 
poems, which both debate the relative depths of sorrow of a knight whose 
beloved is unfaithful and a lady whose lover has died), and at various 
points, music seems to relieve the silence that inexpressible woe threat- 
ens, as when characters sing complaints in the Remede de Fortune, the 
Voir dit, and the Fonteinne amoureuse. However, Machaut as global auc- 
tor in the Prologue claims specifically that music can and should promote 
happiness. While the idea that joyful music causes joy when it is heard has 
a long pedigree?» Machaut suggests additionally that music transmits the 
sentement (“feeling,” or “emotional authenticity”) of its composer, and that 
therefore only a joyful composer should compose.?9 In the Prologue's nar- 
rative section the narrator simply cannot agree with those who say that 
composing from a sad heart is better. Spending time composing songs 


33 In the Voir dit, for example, Guillaume notes that the melody of "Se pour se muir 
qu'Amours ai bien servi" (B36) is ripe with the amorous malady of which he (Guillaume) 
is full. See Le Livre dou Voir Dit, Leech-Wilkinson and Palmer (eds.), 522, lines 7659-7662. 

34 This is the refrain of "Pour ce que tous mes chans fais" (B12) and is, musically, a 
quotation of the melody of another song. This perhaps emphasizes that a melody is a 
moveable expressive object that can be appropriated and adapted to singular expression 
because, unlike language, there is not an agreed (and thus always slightly false) communal 
semantics. See Elizabeth Eva Leach, "Singing More about Singing Less: Machaut's Pour ce 
que tous (B12)," in Leach (ed.), Machaut's Music: New Interpretations (Woodbridge, 2003), 
Pp. 11-24. 

35 A discussion of the views of Plato and Aristotle can be found in Mary B. Schoen- 
Nazzaro, “Plato and Aristotle on the Ends of Music,” Laval Theologique et Philosophique 34 
(1978). See also Aristotle Politics, 8:5-6; Nicomachian Ethics, 310; Boethius, De musica, 13; 
Augustine Confessions, 10:50. 

36 For a fuller discussion of the difficult term sentement, which I shall leave untrans- 
lated in what follows here, see Leach, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 101-131. 
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causes happiness, gaiety, and joy because no one intent on such things 
quarrels or argues or thinks of immorality, hate, foolishness, or scandal.37 
Composition requires concentration on its own process and thus pre- 
cludes other thoughts:38 


Car quant je sui en ce penser, 
Je ne porroie a riens penser 
Fors que seulement au propos 
Dont faire dit ou chant propos; 
Et s'a autre chose pensoie, 
Toute mon ouevre defferoie 


For when I am so minded [as to write poetry or music], I would not be able 
to think about anything except this sole purpose of making the proposed dit 
or song; and if I were to think of something else, I would completely undo 
all my work.?? 


Even if he is composing about a sad matter (“s'on fait de triste matiere,” 
line 43) the manner of composing it should be joyful, because a heart full 
of sorrow will never compose or sing well (“car ja bien ne fera / Ne gaie- 
ment ne chantera / Li cuers qui est pleins de tristece,” lines 45-6). Music, 
like poetry, is generated by, and in turn generates, joy. 

The recommendation of the Prologue, then, is clear. At various points 
in the works that follow it in the manuscript, however, the composition of 
songs by joyless first-person narrators appears to be sanctioned as being 
“selonc mon sentement” (according to my sentement). Composition from 
sorrow rather than joy is explained as obeying a higher law, in which 
emotional authenticity guarantees poetic truth. Near the beginning of 
the Remede, for example, the young, timid lover-protagonist relates how 
he writes in many different musical genres according to his fluctuating 
emotions, because “he who does not compose according to his sentement, 
falsifies his work and his song” (“Car qui de sentement ne fait,/Son oeuvre 
et son chant contrefait,” lines 401-408).*0 


37 See Prologue V, lines 52-5 in Ernest Hoepffner, ed., Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1908-1922), vol. 1. 

38 Prologue, Hoepffner (ed.), V: lines 31-5. Around 1300, the Parisian music theorist 
Johannes de Grocheio acted as an apologist for various types of secular music using 
much the same argument; see Christopher Page, “Johannes Grocheio on Secular Music: A 
Corrected Text and a New Translation,” Plainsong and Medieval Music, 2 (1993), 17-41 at 
pp. 24-7 and Elizabeth Eva Leach, Sung Birds: Music, Nature, and Poetry in the Later Middle 
Ages (Ithaca, 2007), pp. 207-8. 

39 Prologue, Hoepffner (ed.), V:ll. 37-42. 

40 Remede, Wimsatt and Kibler (eds.), in James I. Wimsatt, William W. Kibler, and 
Rebecca A. Baltzer (eds.), Guillaume de Machaut: Le Jugement du Roy de Behaigne and 
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But the view of this suffering lover — like that of the suffering knight in 
the Jugement poems — is unreliable. The lover-protagonist of the Remede 
is distanced from the figure of Machaut the poéte in a prologue to the dit 
that places the action of the poem that follows in the I-narrator's now- 
distant youth. Since Remede functions as a treatise not only on love, For- 
tune, and poetry but also — because its lyrics are provided with notation 
in the course of the dit — on music, it is a vital source for understanding 
how Machaut handles the tension between the narrators need to com- 
pose from his authentic emotional state and the proper function of music 
as a meeting place of joy for composer, readers, singers, and audience. 

Boethius's version of the personified Philosophy condemns unhappi- 
ness as a mental and moral aberration (needing punishment or remedy); 
the success of consolation effectively eliminates the one who suffers. Sarah 
Kay has pointed out that this remedy renders a mutual incompatibility 
between the truth of the efficacy of Philosophy's consolation and the pos- 
sibility of writing the Consolation. The success of Philosophy's consolation 
means that the narrator's voice disappears in its later books, making it 
clear that the true authorial voice is not that of the captive Boethius, but 
that of Philosophy herself. But either Boethius has in fact written the book 
and was not really subsumed (so the consolation process does not work) 
or, ifthe consolation has indeed succeeded, Philosophy herself must have 
ventriloquized the narrator figure, meaning that the story of the efficacy 
of her consolatory powers is her own (and therefore questionable) inven- 
tion. In short, of the experience of consolation and the source of writing, 
only one can be known.^! 

For Kay, Machaut resolves this epistemological problem by reconfigur- 
ing the role of “song” within his works. He chooses to situate the song on 
the point of balance between a hyper-emotionality that would render the 
singer-poet dumb and the absence of the emotions that are the content 
of poetry and song, without which poetic creativity would be impossible. 
As Kay argues, it is important for the poet-narrator to experience enough 
distress to enable the production of poetry, since it is this product that 


Remede de Fortune (Athens, GA, 1988). Similar statements are made in the Voir dit in let- 
ters 8 and 43 (Le Livre dou Voir Dit, Leech-Wilkinson and Palmer (eds.), p. 110, 586). 

^! Sarah Kay, “Touching Singularity: Consolations, Philosophy, and Poetry in the French 
dit,” in Catherine E. Léglu and Stephen J. Milner (eds.), The Erotics of Consolation: Desire 
and Distance in the Late Middle Ages (Basingstoke and New York, 2008), pp. 21-38, at 
PP. 24-5. 
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can provide the consolation of that distress.** The necessity for the lover- 
protagonist to compose according to his “sentement” is fulfilled by making 
that lover-protagonist both subject to the vagaries of Fortune qua lover, 
and the author of his own lyrics (in that he is often a poet). The potential 
for inarticulacy is avoided by the framing of the dit, as, for example, in 
Remede, which, as discussed above, distances the je poet who writes the 
dit — temporally and thus emotionally — from the je lover-poet-composer 
who is its protagonist. This distance enables navigation of the “paradox 
of suffering,” that is, the idea that suffering's “only true expression is the 
one that cannot be expressed.”*3 The generation of poetry in Machaut's 
work thus relies on the balancing of anguish and comfort, while the prod- 
ucts generated present the means by which anguish and comfort can be 
balanced. This form of consolation, unlike that in Boethius, allows the 
vicarious experience of affliction and suffering without this rendering the 
subject mute. The poet narrator-figure — and not the extra-diegetic poet- 
lover — authors the lyrics that are interpolated into Machaut's Remede, so 
that the narrator-figure avoids being absorbed in the act of consolation.** 
In this way, Kay concludes, consolation and writing processes — mutually 
exclusive in Boethius — are reunited so as to prove the consolatory power 
of poetry.^* 

Similarly Machaut praises both poetry and the instrumental music of 
strings, but he notes that the combination of the two is better than either 
alone.^9 A song lyric's power is appropriated from the power of the music 
that might appear merely to carry it, since that music is performed and 
enacted, bringing together gesture, voice, expression, melody, and words 
in a series of overlapping structures. Although Kay claims that Orpheus's 
moving music (in Confort d'ami, lines 2276-2644) has “poetic potency,” she 
ignores the musical potency of the fact that the poem’s power derives from 
its ability to signify without and beyond the symbolic order of language.*” 
Machaut's frequent choice of Orpheus to represent the poet-composer is 


42 Ibid., p. 34. 

^3 Ibid. p. 34. 

44 This is explicit in Remede, Navarre, Confort d'ami, and Voir dit, and implied as part 
of the “fiction-within-the-fiction” in Fonteinne; see Huot, “Reading the Lies of Poets: The 
Literal and the Allegorical in Machaut's Fonteinne amoureuse," passim. 

45 Kay, "Touching Singularity," p. 30. 

46 “Et qui aueuc chante de vois serie / La noise en est plus douce et plus iolie.” Harpe, 
Young (ed.), lines 241-2. 

47 Kay, “Touching Singularity,” p. 35. 
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not just about the power of poetry; it is also about the separate but indis- 
solubly linked power of song. 


II IN THE BEGINNING THERE WAS SONG... 


It is a truism to repeat that song is neither music nor poetry but a hybrid 
of the two, but the nature of that hybridization is too frequently hier- 
archized so that the melody is conceived of as merely conveying aspects 
of the words, whether by simple word-painting or through the subtler 
projection of syntactical or sonic structures. I would like to emphasize 
not only the extent to which song differs from poetry on account of its 
non-linguistic (i.e. musical) component, but also the extent to which song 
differs from the sounds of melodic pitches, alone or in combination, by 
virtue of being voiced through the sounds of verbal language. I have writ- 
ten elsewhere of the way in which this particular combination — words 
voiced through melodic pitches — consistently eluded medieval theorists' 
attempts to rationalize the ontology of music: theorists tend either to 
ascribe the rationality they deem necessary to music to the tuning of the 
pitches, or to the writeability of the words, without being able to theorize 
a combination of the two.*? What this suggests is that song is a hybrid 
with an irreducible irrationality, the melding, imbrication, or fusion of 
two unalike systems of signification, both of which signify the human 
animal, but which do not function in quite the same way. 

The clearest way in which the two systems differ is in their capacity to 
be described and analysed: since language provides the meta-language of 
description for both, words can be described in words but music has to 
be described in words too. Music, as most musicologists know only too 
well, stubbornly resists linguistic analysis and although later music ana- 
lysts would strive to develop a musical meta-language, the great extent to 
which the resulting methodologies still relied on linguistic frames for their 
comprehension has been widely accepted.^? For medieval writers, music 
without words was potentially mechanical, irrational, and corrupting; it 
was associated with physical movement, dancing, frenzy, and ecstatic 
experiences.50 


48 See Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Grammar in the Medieval Song-School,” New Medieval 
Literatures 11 (2009), 195-211 and eadem, Sung Birds, pp. 24-54. 

49 See, for example, Harold S. Powers, “Language Models and Musical Analysis,” Ethno- 
musicology 24/1 (1980), 1-60. 

50 See Leach, Sung Birds, 165—7. The fears of un-texted music as irrational or mechani- 
cal, embraced by some as a positive virtue, surface perennially; see Vladimir Jankélévitch, 
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My present argument proposes that on account of the resistance of the 
sung part of song to verbal analysis, a sung performance of a poem allows 
it to resist being subsumed entirely into the symbolic logic of language. 
As something that, like emotional truth, can only be intuited and not 
known, musical “truth” — that musical meaning, the operation of which 
has been much theorized by musicologists — similarly has a non-linguistic 
(even pre-linguistic) basis.5! Song also places the lyric strongly within a 
social context in which a singer is visibly, physically present to enact a 
melody with words (or words to a melody), thereby adding a repertoire of 
physical and vocal gesture to the verbal signification of language.*? Kay's 
outline of the problem for Machaut is that he “sets out to anchor knowl- 
edge and reality in the particular and the singular, while at the same time 
conceding that these are what subvert or limit thought,” which is why his 
sorrowing lovers are so frequently reduced to silence. But the particular 
and singular only subvert or limit thought when that knowledge has to 
be expressed linguistically. The hybridization of language and music in 
song — especially in performance when these are further mediated by, 
and hybridized with vocal and physical gestures — potentially sidesteps 
the problem of how a lyric poem might communicate knowledge of real- 
ity that is particular and singular. Musical meanings inhabit not only the 
fixed semantics of music’s symbolic notation (arguably its most language- 
like feature), but also its fleeting temporal performance, making it akin 
to the very emotions and thoughts that it expresses.*3 Song thus places 
the symbolic system of language — drawing on individual experience but 
excluding individuals — in symbiosis with a carrier that transcends the 
linguistic: music is language-like, but ultimately not a language.** That the 
struggle to absorb and explain music through analogies with grammar in 


Music and the Ineffable, trans. Carolyn Abbate (Princeton and Oxford, 2003; orig. edn. 
La musique et l'ineffable (1961)), and Carolyn Abbate, In Search of Opera (Princeton, 2001). 

51 For the interest taken in song's pre-linguistic role in human evolution, see the books 
reviewed in Mark Germer, “Evolution and Musical Origins: A Review Essay,” Notes 62/4 
(2006), 944-49. 

52 My view is that Machaut's idea of the importance of song was a reaction to the 
increasing textualization of language, poetry, and (ironically) music. This thesis is 
expounded more fully in my study of the birdsong imitation pieces of Machaut's contem- 
poraries. See Leach, Sung Birds. 

53 For a discussion, see Nicholas Cook, "Theorizing Musical Meaning," Music Theory 
Spectrum 23/2 (2001), 170-95. 

54 See, for example, Adorno's complex view as outlined in Max Paddison, “The Lan- 
guage-Character of Music: Some Motifs in Adorno,” Journal of the Royal Musical Associa- 
tion 16 (1991), 267-79. 
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medieval treatises frequently resulted in explanations that did not really 
explain music qua music (that is, the part of song that is not its text) is 
testimony to the tendency for music — like individual, singular, particular 
emotional experience — to subvert linguistic expression or analysis.* In 
this way, sung poetry retains the possibility of expressing the truth of indi- 
vidual emotion, which is rendered problematic in unsung poetry, through 
those very things about a song’s performance that outstrip the written and 
the verbal. 

The medieval understanding of musical ethos made sorrowful music 
rather problematic when performed to an audience. As Boethius notes 
(not in the Consolation, but in his music treatise), warlike music further 
arouses a rough-spirited listener, whereas soft music further corrupts a 
lascivious one. Boethius recounts the position of Plato, who: 


states that there is no greater ruin of morals in a republic than the gradual 
perversion of chaste and temperate music, for the minds of those listen- 
ing at first acquiesce. Then they gradually submit, preserving no trace of 
honesty or justice.56 


Sad music would either further depress its sorrowing listeners, or, where 
the listener's own joyous emotional state was so contrary to it, cause 
tedium or emotional disharmony. For Machaut the supreme good — both 
public-political and private-emotional — of happiness would be jeopar- 
dized unless music were joyful. Joyful music, says Machaut's Prologue, 
must be written by a happy lover-composer, yet the narrators and lyric Is of 
Machaut's dits and songs are not always happy. Thus when music is gener- 
ated from sorrow in Machaut's works, it is presented with careful distanc- 
ing manoeuvres that allow the listener at once to experience it, and also 
to adjudge it as the opposite of good. The songs that the lover-protagonist 
of the Remede composes improperly from sorrow exclude him from soci- 
ety: performing the lai to his lady causes him to flee the court; he is then 
depicted sitting alone in the garden of Hesdin with a scroll, composing his 
long complaint to Fortune. The latter is designed, intradiegetically, for no 
audience at all: it is a song of exclusion and non-communication. But the 
audience of Machaut's dit does hear it, and can intuit from its excessive 
length and marked musical repetitiveness both the self-absorbed grief of 
the lover and the fact that he is — at the point he sings it in the story — still 


55 See Leach, Sung Birds, pp. 112107 (chapters 1-2). 
56 Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, Fundamentals of Music, trans. Calvin M. Bower 
(New Haven and London, 1989), p. 2. 
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stuck on Fortune's ever-spinning wheel (although neither the real human 
singer, nor the narrator in the dit's “time-of-writing,” nor Guillaume de 
Machaut the author are so stuck).57 When the lover learns happiness from 
Hope, his re-entry into society is marked by the composition of a lively 
virelai, a communal dance song that reintegrates him within mixed-sex 
courtly society — still outdoors, but now part of a social group. Similarly, 
several manuscripts append to Navarre a lai in the voice of the sorrowing 
lady, which seems to fulfil one part of the sentence served on the dit’s 
narrator. The lai is authored both by the protagonist of the dit and by the 
similarly named historical poet-composer Guillaume de Machaut (despite 
the fact that these two figures may not neatly be equated), but it is voiced 
by the dit's unnamed sorrowing lady, who laments her lover's death. Its 
communication of that lady’s immeasurable distress is made not in writ- 
ing (or even in written music) but in the sung performance of someone 
who is not the fictional lady whose je voices the lai, nor the diegetic 
narrator-figure of Navarre, nor even the extradiegetic Guillaume de 
Machaut, but another individual — the singer - whose performance intuits 
and represents the lady's pain in the mixed medium of song. 

Music, like the emotions to whose “truth” it seems authentically to 
respond, can be a negative as well as a good force — it can make and 
unmake an individual. But unlike emotion, it is manifest in itself, not 
merely through its secondary signs, whether linguistic (speech and writ- 
ing) or visual (for example, the gestures of madness), which are open to 
misinterpretation.°® Machaut’s uniqueness and his greatness cannot sur- 
vive without song — actually sung song — since the singular, fleeting, and 
ever-changing nature of a song’s particular performance of poetry-set-to- 
music enables a communication beyond the symbolic order of language 
that defies silence to express the linguistically inexpressible. 


57 See the comments on the complaint in Leach, Guillawme de Machaut, pp. 149-50 and 
Zayaruznaya, "'She has a Wheel that Turns’...,” pp. 195-9. 
58 Kay, The Place of Thought, p. 120. 


SECTION II 


SELECT WORKS IN DISCIPLINARY DIALOGUE 


CHAPTER FOUR 


“MA FIN EST MON COMMENCEMENT”: THE ESSENCE OF POETRY 
AND SONG IN GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT 


Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet 


Ma fin est mon commencement (My end is my beginning) is an emblem. 
It condenses and embodies the art of the poet and of the musician. 
This notated rondeau has long intrigued scholars for its riddle-like qual- 
ity. Musicologists have reenacted its composition by applying its own 
stated principles, and one may find descriptions of the process used by 
Machaut (not without some differences of opinion) in studies by Armand 
Machabey in 1955, Gilbert Reaney, Richard H. Hoppin, Olivier Cullin, and 
more recently, Craig Wright and Michael Eisenberg to name just a few.! 
Musicians have produced recordings of it. Margaret Switten has indexed 
them and described three of them in her 1995 work.? The list continues to 
grow. As far as the text is concerned, the poem was first published in 1849 
by Prosper Tarbé in his edition of the Œuvres de Guillaume de Machaut? 
significantly, however, it does not appear among the selections of poetry, 
but in a glossary provided at the end of his work under the entry “Riddle,” 
as if just a novelty or succès de curiosité. The piece figures in Johannes 


1 Armand Machabey, Guillaume de Machault, 1302-1377, La vie et l’œuvre musical, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1955), 1165-67; Gilbert Reaney, Guillaume de Machaut (Oxford Studies of 
Composers) 9 (London, 1971); Richard H. Hoppin, Medieval Music (New York, 1978); Fran- 
coise Ferrand, ed., Guide de la musique du Moyen Age (Paris, 1999), pp. 500-501; Craig 
Wright, The Maze and the Warrior: Symbols in Architecture, Theology and Music (Cam- 
bridge, MA, 2001); Michael Eisenberg, "The Mirror of the Text: Reflections in Ma fin est 
mon commencement, in Canons and Canonic Techniques, 14th-16th Centuries: Theory, 
Practice, and Reception History, Proceedings of the International Conference, Leu- 
ven, 4-6 October 2005, eds. Katelijne Schiltz and Bonnie J. Blackburn (Leuven, 2007), 
pp. 83-110. There is also a short analysis in James Anderson Winn, Unsuspected Eloquence. 
A History of the Relations between Poetry and Music (New Haven and London, 1981), 
pp. 106-107. 

? Margaret L. Switten, Music and Poetry in the Middle Ages. A Guide to Research on 
French and Occitan Song, 100-1400 (New York and London, 1995), p. 370 and pp. 375-377, 
D875, D884, D887. 

3 Prosper Tarbé, ed., Les Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machault (Reims and Paris, 1849). 
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Wolf's 1904 Geschichte der Mensural-Notation von 1250-1460.4 Vladimir 
Chichmaref, who published it in 1909 in his Poésies lyriques de Guillaume 
de Machaut accords it the following remark: *M.J. Wolf publie cette piéce 
curieuse (qui est, au point de vue musical, un rondeau ‘a l'écrevisse')."5 
"Curious," he writes, conveying with a single adjective both the interest 
that the piece generated and the limits of that interest. It is relegated to 
a technical tour de force. 

I would like to attempt a different reading of this piece, one that listens 
for what is being said beneath the text's shrill exterior. 


THE AESTHETICS OF STRANGENESS 


Let us take as a point of departure a few lines from Dante's Inferno (IX, 
61-63) : “O voi ch'avete li'ntelletti sani, / mirate la dottrina che s'asconde / 
sotto'l velame de li versi strani" (O ye who have sound understanding, / 
mark the doctrine that is hidden / under the veil of the strange verses).6 
The strangeness in the case of Guillaume de Machaut's rondeau is primar- 
ily a material one. The text of the rondeau in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France fr. 22546, fol. 153 is copied upside down, veiling its immedi- 
ate intelligibility but unveiling the piece's musical construction." Like any 
musical rebus, the piece is meant not only to be heard, but also to be 
read. On a deeper level, the act of turning the manuscript to read the text 
reveals its meaning, namely a form, the circle. The very gesture material- 
izes the idea. 

The upside-down writing has additional consequences. Viewed right- 
side up, the text of the refrain begins in a sort of graphical empty space, 
but ends with a decorated initial, the M of “Ma fin," whose three curved 
prongs, when read upside down, form an omega. (I shall return to the 
insistence on the number three as a recurring feature in the piece.) The 
couplet "Et teneüre vraiement" (and the tenor in the normal way)? opens 
with an illuminated E that is slightly smaller than the final initial M, but 


4 Johannes Wolf, Geschichte der Mensural-Notation von 1250-1460, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1904, 
repr. 1965). 

5 P.575. 

$ English translations of the Divine Comedy are from Charles Singleton's translation 
(Princeton, NJ, 1970). 

7 See the reproduction of this folio in Bain essay, Figure 3, p.84. 

8 Or, more literally, “and the tenor truly.” Note that the Old French teneüre, like Eng- 
lish “tenor” refers to the musical voice as well as “meaning,” “tone,” or “content.” English 
translations based on that provided by Virginia Newes in her article “Writing, Reading and 
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with a vertical stroke that closes it. As another repercussion of having to 
turn the manuscript around to read it, when facing horizontally, this E 
takes on the appearance of an M, its vertical stroke identical to the hori- 
zontal line at the base of the M. 

This part of the poem varies among copies. The three main manuscripts, 
BnF fr. 22546, 1584, and 1585 have Et, but manuscripts BnF fr. 9221 and BnF 
fr. 843 (which only contains the text) have Est. I have not verified how it 
appears in the fragmentary manuscript originating from the Benedictine 
abbey of Justine de Padoue.? The discrepancy is critical and changes the 
meaning of the text. The coordinating conjunction et leads to an interpre- 
tation in the realm of succession, whereas the est breeds an interpretation 
in the realm of identification: the refrain és the tenor. It plays upon time in 
one case and upon being in the other, the text and the music potentially 
saying both at the same time. One is reminded here of the reflections of 
Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari in Mille Plateaux: 


Et...Et...Et...Il y a toujours eu une lutte dans le langage entre le verbe 
“étre” et la conjonction “et,” entre est et et. Ces deux termes ne s'entendent 
et ne se combinent qu'en apparence, parce que l'un agit dans le langage 
comme une constante et forme l'échelle diatonique de la langue, tandis que 
l'autre met tout en variation, constituant les lignes d'un chromatisme géné- 
ralisé. De l'un à l'autre tout bascule.!9 


This play between the coordinating conjunction et and the verb étre is 
built into the refrain: “Ma fin est mon commencement / Et mon com- 
mencement ma fin” (My end is my beginning / And my beginning my 
end). The verb étre sets up a superposition. The end is in the beginning, 
materially and philosophically. One thinks of Aristotle's precept, often 
cited in the Middle Ages, *don't start what you can't finish," a precept just 
as applicable in the moral (or love) life as in the intellectual life. With 
the attack of the second line, the coordinating et, we are in a succession, 
the passage of time and eternal return. The other is/and the same. The 
discrepancy among manuscripts in the third line only replays this consti- 
tutive ambiguity. 


Memorizing: The Transmission and Resolution of Retrograde Canons from the 14th and 
Early 15th Centuries," Farly Music 18:2 (May 1990), 218-234. 

9 See Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York and Lon- 
don, 1995), p. 124. The fragment containing "Ma fin" is kept at the Bodleian at Oxford. 

1? Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Capitalisme et schizophrénie 2. Mille Plateaux 
(Paris, 1980), p. 124. 
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Strangeness in page layout, strangeness in form, and errance or discrep- 
ancy in meaning are the features of this rondeau, which follows the pat- 
tern of a riddle: Who am I? Who says J in the poem, who pronounces “my 
end,” “my beginning,” “my third voice”? The poem itself does. Its struc- 
ture resembling what it is about, the poem poses as a poetico-musical art. 
An analogous process may be found in the definition of versified forms, 
a century later, by the self-styled Infortuné in the Instructif de seconde 
rhétorique." 


THE ESSENCE OF SONG 


Machaut's poetics in this rondeau is characterized by its self-reflexivity — 
the poem speaks only of itself — and by its performativity. We are look- 
ing at an active definition of poetry if, as Jacques Roubaud has suggested, 
“La poésie dit ce qu'elle dit en disant.”? This axiom has two interrelated 
consequences: a drastic economy of means and a single, abstract color- 
ing to the poem. We are confronted with a poetry without matter, in the 
sense that Guillaume de Machaut understands the word “matter” in the 
Prologue to his complete works, namely a poetry that is not thematically 
supported by the question of love. The poet here only speaks of song. 
The words “love” and “Lady” are markedly absent. This fact is noteworthy, 
since in the poet's other riddle-rondeaux - they are collected in a series 
in manuscript BnF fr. 22546, edited by Chichmaref — what is hidden is 
the name of the Lady. Thus it is in the notated rondeau XIV, “Dix et sept, 
cinq, treze, quatorse et quinse / M'a doucement de bien amer espris" (Ten 
and seven, five, thirteen and fifteen / has sweetly enflamed me with love), 
which is also in the Voir dit? The solution to the riddle gives the name 
PERON (Perone, including the repetition). In rondeau XVI, which does 
not have musical notation, we hear the name of the lady, Isabelle, in the 
rhyme: "Certes mon oueil richement visa bel / Quant premiers vi ma dame 
bonne et belle" (Truly, my eye saw richly well / When I first saw my lady, 


1 Le Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rhétorique, reproduction en Fac-similé de l'édition 
publiée par Antoine Vérard, vers 1501, vol. 2 (Paris, 1910). 

12 Quoted in Paul Zumthor's piece in Performance, réception, lecture: Conférence faite à 
l'Université de Montréal le 31 janvier 1990 (Longueuil, Québec, 1990), pp. 60-61. 

13 Paul Imbs and Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, eds. (Paris, 1999), lines 6263-6270. 

14 On solving this riddle, see Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Un engin si soutil”: Guillaume de 
Machaut et l'écriture au XIV* siécle (Paris, 1985), pp. 228-229 and Laurence De Looze, 
“‘Mon nom trouveras’: A New Look at the Anagrams of Guillaume de Machaut, the Enig- 
mas, Responses and Solutions," The Romanic Review 79 (1988), pp. 537—557. 
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good and beautiful). The notated rondeau XVIT likewise hides the name 
of a lady: “Dame, qui vuet vostre droit nom savoir / Voie ce dit qui en 
chantant l'enseigne" (Lady, may whosoever wishes to know your name / 
See it said by the one who, by singing, lets it be known). Our rondeau, 
Chichmaref’s number XV, is therefore the only one to reveal not the name 
of a lady, but a process of composition. Poetry is equated with love in its 
very essence. 

This poem uses few words, as if intentionally reduced for the densifi- 
cation of its language. The refrain sends the words back, as if by magic, 
identical in the refrain but with different morphological forms when one 
of them is repeated in the couplet. Such is the case with the word fin 
(end), a noun in the refrain and a verb in line 6. The succession “Einsi 
fin” (thus ends), at the end of the couplet, directly followed by “Ma fin” 
(my end), which starts the last refrain, highlights this density effect. The 
reduction of terms, which is proper to the short form and accentuated by 
the phenomenon of repetition produced by the refrain, is further rein- 
forced by the use of long words. The substantive commencement (four 
syllables, meaning beginning) and the verb se retrograde (four syllables 
with a feminine ending, meaning “turns back on itself”) create tension 
with short words, particularly the word fin. The form states the mean- 
ing. The brusque monosyllabic fin, mirror of what it articulates, opposes 
the movement that the four-syllable commencement seems to initiate and 
deploy. The verbal economy also brings out the weight of technical words: 
teneüre, tiers chans, se retrograde. As for this last term, Gilbert Reaney 
has suggested that this may be its first use in the history of music. I 
do not know if musicologists would support this statement. However, as 
far as literature is concerned, words of the family rétrograder had already 
been used in French to indicate processes of cryptic writing. Le Roman 
de la Poire, for example, outlines in detail several procedures for finding 
names hidden in the text. One of these is “par retrogration” (“by retro- 
grade motion,” line 2737). First, one must construe the Latin phrase “tua 
sit” from the line “en latin que ge seue soie” (“may I be hers, in Latin,” line 
2743). Then this phrase must be read backwards, but in turning the S into 
a B. Thus we discover the name Tibaut. Medieval minds were used to such 
readings beginning with the play on the name Eva, turned around to make 
Ave. Macé de la Charité speaks for this retroverse pattern: “Eve donna la 


15 Gilbert Reaney, Machaut, op. cit, p. 48: “Both written parts are employed in ‘retrograde’ 
motion (perhaps this was the first time the term was used in the history of music)." 
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mort au monde; / Mais la retroverse le monde” (Eve gave the world death; 
/ But the reverse purifies it). 

Beginning with Guillaume de Machaut, the term retrograde belongs to 
the technical vocabulary of versification in different ways. Under the entry 
“Equivocal, retrograde and leonine ballade,” Eustache Deschamps, in his 
Art de Dictier, describes linked rhymes, which Christine de Pizan, in her 
Balades d'estrange façon, calls a “Balade a rimes reprises."6 On the other 
hand, she also wrote a “Balade retrograde qui se dit a droit et a rebours” 
that could be read either left to right or right to left. 


THINKING THROUGH PARADOX 


Ma fin est mon commencement states a paradox, a union of contrary things. 
According to the formal rules of the rondeau, this paradox put forth in the 
first verse of the refrain would be heard three times. There is a discern- 
ible tension in the piece between the binary, or duality, and the ternary, 
emphasized by the thematic repetition of the word “trois”: tiers chant, trois 
fois. The binary is in the verse’s meter — it is octosyllabic — and the ternary 
is in the repetition of the refrain. Guillaume de Machaut’s rondeau with 
its simultaneous development of two opposing movements is a model, on 
a microcosmic scale, of the universe at large. Its movement is similar to 
the circles turning in opposite directions described by Nature in Jean de 
Meun’s Roman de la Rose. It is the motion of the firmament, the sphere 
of fixed stars: “Du ciel ne me doi je pas pleindre, / qui tourjorz tourne san 
soi feindre” (“I should not complain of heaven; it turns forever without 
hesitation,” lines 16771-16772), a movement that is opposed to that of the 
planets (line 16872).!” There arises a kind of harmony (musica mundana) 
that is a model for the notes and chords of human music: 


La font antr’eus leurs armonies, 
qui sunt cause des melodies 

et des diversetez de tons 

que par acordances metons 

en toute maniere de chant 


16 Œuvres poétiques de Christine de Pisan, ed. Maurice Roy (Paris, 1886), 1219-121. 

17 Jean de Meun, Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Félix Lecoy (Paris, 1970), vol. 3. English trans- 
lations from The Romance of the Rose, trans. Charles Dahlberg (Princeton, NJ, 1971). Line 
numbers above are from the Lecoy edition; in Dahlberg's translation, which is based on the 
Langlois edition, the cited material occurs in lines 16801-16802 and 16902 (pp. 282-284). 
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There they create among themselves their harmonies, the causes of melo- 
dies and of differences of tone which we put together in concord in all sorts 
of song, lines 16949-16953. 


With his rondeau, Guillaume de Machaut constructs a formal, abstract 
model of perfection that expresses the essence of song and poetry. This 
numerical play, two against three, drives the poet's writing as well as the 
musician's. It structures the Voir dit in the form of a circle, drawn by the 
love story as it is constructed and deconstructed, which may be likened 
to the motion of Fortune's wheel. It is also the organizing principle of the 
retrospective Prologue, made up of four ballades, each containing three 
strophes, that respond to one another in pairs, with each ballade repre- 
senting the offering of three children: Scens, Rhétorique, and Musique on 
one side and Dous Penser, Plaisance, and Espérance on the other. 

The circle, which has no corners, is a conceptual figuration of truth. 
According to the medieval proverb, “Vérité ne quiert angles” (Truth seeks 
no corners). The language of the period offers a whole series of expressions 
in which rond signals the notion of truth: “à un mot ront" or “à parolle 
ronde" (literally, in round words) is used to mean "frankly" or “truly”; 
“en francais rond" (in round French) means “without gloss," “straightfor- 
ward." It is worth noting the presence of the adverb vraiement (truly) in 
our rondeau, but we also hear repeated, with insistence, a syllable that 
is semantically troubling: ment — that is, lie. Is this syllable the meeting 
point of all the voices in the poem? Is it the poem's center of balance, or 
its tipping point? Anne Walters Robertson, in her 2002 work Guillaume de 
Machaut and Reims, sees in the rondeau "Ma fin est mon commencement" 
the figure of the labyrinth, or more specifically, the labyrinth of canon 
Guillaume de Machaut's own cathedral of Reims. She writes, “Machaut's 
famous Rondeau (...) mirrors the doubly recursive structure of the Reims 
maze in its retrograding melodies" (p. 171). Is the syllable ment in the 
center of the maze, like the Minotaur? Actually, as Jean de Meun's Nature 
notes, imperfection comes from matter, not form. Speaking of the things 
she forges, she says, “Et s'il avient qu'el saient pires, / c'est du defaut de 
leur matires" ("And if it happens that they may be worse, that is because 
of the defect in their materials,” lines 16943-16944).1* Guillaume de Mach- 
aut aligns himself with this current of thought. 


18 Lines 16973-16974 in Dahlberg. 
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A METAPHYSICAL POEM? 


With its intelligible figure and perceptible form, the rondeau presents 
itself, in the image of God, as the alpha and the omega, the beginning and 
the end, terms that bring us back to the Apocalypse of Saint John.? Are 
we reading too much into this piece by taking it as a metaphysical poem, 
a reflection on creation that is savory in thought and melodious in form? 
“Mélodieuse” is the term used to define Douce Pensée in the Confort d'ami 
(line 2137).2° In a characteristic play on the double register of the intel- 
lect and the senses, Guillaume de Machaut defines it thus: “Et comment 
qu’elle soit sensible, / Vraiement, elle est invisible” (“And however much 
she makes herself felt / She's invisible, in truth,” lines 2141-2142).?! 

The poet is haunted by the mystery of the trinity, presented in the Con- 
fort d'ami in terms of love. He advises the Prince to make the “image” of his 
lady a single entity represented by Dous Penser, Esperance and himself: 


Car ce sera une unité 
De toy, d'espoir et de l'image. 


For here will be a unity / Of you, hope, and the image, lines 2262-2263. 
The Voir dit opens with the same problem: 


Or faisons une trinité 

Et une amiable unité: 

Que ce soit uns corps et une ame 
D’Amours, de moy et de ma dame ! 


Now let's compose a trinity / And a loving union, / That Love, and I, and my 
lady / Might exist as one body and one soul, lines 316-319.22 


In the rondeau that we are analyzing, he presents it in terms of liter- 
ary and musical creation. Three and yet one, its three voices, born of a 
single formula, are heard in harmony. Such an interpretation is part of 
the poem’s seduction. It is hardly surprising to find the rondeau’s basic 
formula used both in meditations on the meaning of one’s existence — 
the formula is associated with Mary Stuart, who purportedly made it her 


19 Revelation 1:8; 21:6; 22:13. 

20 Œuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernest Hoepffner (Paris, 1921), vol. 3. 

21 English translations of the Confort d’ami from Guillaume de Machaut, Le Confort 
d'ami (Comfort for a Friend), ed. and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1992). 

22 English translation from Guillaume de Machaut, Le Livre dou Voir Dit (The Book of the 
True Poem), ed. Daniel Leech-Wilkinson and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York 1998). 
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device: “Et ma fin est mon commencement”2 — and in epigraphs of reflec- 
tions on poetry. T.S. Eliot opens East Coker, the second of his Four Quar- 
tets, with the line: “In my beginning is my end.” Anna Akhmatova, around 
the same time, puts it at the beginning of the second part of her Poéme 
sans héros, "Revers."?4 

Guillaume de Machaut asserts himself as a theoretician in this poem, 
as he does elsewhere in his work and in his retrospective Prologue in par- 
ticular. Modeling himself brashly after God, he gives primacy to form. Is 
God not conceived as “Celli qui forma sans matiere / Le monde et tout 
l'umain lignage" (He who without matter created / The world and the 
whole human race), as it is written in La légende de saint Jean Damascéne 
of the Tombel de Chartrose (lines 674-675)? One can color poetry by 
giving it love as its matter, as Guillaume de Machaut most often does, 
but one might also adhere to the abstract beauty of form, harmony and 
number, the sensuality of the intellect. Guillaume de Machaut's aesthetics 
meets the three criteria for beauty according to Thomas Aquinas: integri- 
tas (wholeness, totality, purity), proportio or consonantia (proportion, har- 
mony), and claritas (clarity, brilliance, understood as joy by Guillaume de 
Machaut). 

As a theoretical reflection, Ma fin est mon commencement emphasizes 
another fundamental point: poetry's intrinsic and constitutive relation- 
ship with the secret. In this rondeau, it is no longer a matter of hiding 
a name for the sake of discretion, prudence or fun, which Guillaume de 
Machaut does elsewhere. The secret as such is a part of poetry, which is 
always a kind of riddle. As a result, we must give special weight to the 
letter in reading all of Guillaume de Machaut's anagrammatic games. As 
with Dante, and as with many other medieval writers — I am reminded of 
the author of the Roman de la Poire and his reflection on "Amors, qui par 
A se commence" — we find in Machaut's poetry a metaphysics of the letter, 
and more specifically of the letter M. This letter is the opening initial of 
the poem, *Ma fin," of Machaut's name, of the word Mort, an M that Dante 
reads in men's faces: 


?3 Friedrich Ludwig mentions this in his edition of Guillaume de Machaut's musical 
works, Guillaume de Machaut : Musikalische Werke, vol. 1, Balladen, Rondeaux und Virelais 
(Publikationen álterer Musik), 1/1 (Leipzig, 1926), p. 64. 

24 Anna Akhmatova, Requiem. Poéme sans héros et autres poemes, Présentation, choix et 
traduction de Jean-Louis Backés (Paris, 2007), p. 258. 

25 Contes pieux en vers du XIV” siècle tirés du recueil intitulé Le Tombel de Chartrose, ed. 
E. Walberg (Lund, 1946). 
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Parean l'occhiaie anella sanza gemme: 
chi nel viso de li uomini legge “omo” 
ben avria quivi consciuta l'emme. 


The sockets of their eyes seemed rings without gems: he who reads OMO 
in the face of man would there surely have recognized the M, Purgatorio, 
XXIII, lines 31-33. 


There is a poetry of obscurity; the troubadours knew it, and so did 
Guillaume de Machaut. 

There are many wheels turning in the medieval imagination: the dance 
circle, the carole, the circle of the court (as in Daniel Poirion's sociologi- 
cal reading of this poem and of rondeaux in general)?6 Ixion’s wheel in 
Hades, evoked in the Roman de la Rose, and Fortune's wheel. Many other 
circles are fixed in their perfection, such as the rose windows of cathe- 
drals. The force of Guillaume de Machaut's mobile-immobile rondeau 
is to seduce with its play on symmetries and repetitions, to charm and 
entice the reader into projecting within him- or herself its philosophy. It 
is a mirror of a rondeau, a sphinx that asks a question and responds to it 
through song and poetry. 


?6 Daniel Poirion, Le Poéte et le Prince. L'Évolution du lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de 
Machaut à Charles d'Orléans (Paris, 1965), p. 322. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


'... ET MON COMMENCEMENT MA FIN’: GENRE AND MACHAUT'S 
MUSICAL LANGUAGE IN HIS SECULAR SONGS! 


Jennifer Bain 


Machaut's musical repertoire has come to us mainly through its preserva- 
tion in his collected-works manuscripts, rather than in anthology manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.? That this repertoire is 
bound together with Machaut's narrative and poetic works says much 
about his perception and presentation of himself as both poet and com- 
poser. It also suggests that his musical works were meant to be read — 
in addition to being heard — by the same newly emergent group of lay 
readers, who engaged in the recreational reading of romans, dits and lyric 
poetry? Indeed Machaut's motets with their simultaneously performed 
multiple texts and possible overarching narrative proposed recently by 
Anne Robertson strongly invoke readers as part of Machaut's targeted 
audience for these musical works.* Even within the secular songs there 
are numerous pieces, such as the double- and triple-texted ballades (the 
multiple texts, again, sung simultaneously), which need to be read in order 
for their texts to be understood fully.5 Similarly, the group of five "puzzle 
pieces" in Machaut's rondeaux require a reader rather than a listener in 
order for the puzzle to be solved.® Although listeners could enjoy the play 
on phonemes and the musical rendering of these songs and poems in per- 
formance, without having read and ruminated on the poems earlier, their 
understanding of the nuances in language and the veiled messages would 


! I would like to thank Deborah McGrady, Lawrence Earp and Jared Hartt for percep- 
tive and detailed comments on earlier drafts of this essay. 

? Complete-works manuscripts: Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF), fr. 1586, 
1585, 1584, 22545-22546, 9221, and Ferrell, on loan to Cambridge, Corpus Christi, no shelf- 
mark (formerly New York, Wildenstein). 

3 Deborah McGrady, Controlling Readers: Guillaume de Machaut and His Late Medieval 
Audience (Toronto, Buffalo, London, 2006), pp. 3-16. 

+ Anne Walters Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in 
His Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002), pp. 79-102. 

5 Ballades 17 (triple), 29 (triple) and 34 (double). 

$ Rondeaux 6, 14, 15, 16, and 17. 
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be severely diminished. Machaut's rondeau, “Ma fin est mon commence- 
ment,” famous for its palindrome construction, takes this idea one step 
further. The textual content of the song itself instructs the singers on how 
to put the music together. Without reading the poem closely and studying 
visual clues such as the upside-down text (found in all of the manuscript 
copies), it would be impossible to sing the song.” 

Beyond his use of these devices — the simultaneous declamation of 
text, the puzzles and hidden meaning — Machaut also uses several musi- 
cal devices to play with texts and meaning, particularly in his rondeaux. 
Machaut's musical materials have been the subject of close study for some 
time, but studies generally focus on either a single piece (song, motet or 
Mass), or on music of a single genre such as the virelais or the motets, 
or focus on similarities of procedure in voice-leading, large-scale formal 
structure, sonority, rhythmic declamation or cadential procedures across 
several genres in order to try to grasp some principles or essences of 
Machaut's musical language.? While these studies have contributed enor- 
mously to our understanding of Machaut's music, here I will consider the 
significance of the differences in the musical and textual-musical elements 


7 The song is not included in BnF fr. 1586, the earliest of Machaut's complete-works 
manuscripts. The clearest copy is found in BnF fr. 22546 on fol. 153r, in which the initial M 
is included, appearing upside-down; the initial upside-down M appears also in BnF fr. 9221 
on fol. 136r. In BnF fr. 1584 on fol. 48or the initial M is missing, while in BnF fr. 1585 not only 
is the initial M missing on fol. 309r, but the text and music is aligned very poorly. 

8 For studies of individual pieces or pairs of pieces see, for example, the collection of 
essays, Machaut’s Music: New Interpretations, edited by Elizabeth Eva Leach, Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Music (Woodbridge, 2003). Studies on single genres include 
(but are certainly not limited to): Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, Machaut’s Mass: An Introduc- 
tion (Oxford, 1990), and dissertations (and subsequent work) by Elizabeth Eva Leach, 
“Counterpoint in Guillaume de Machaut's Musical Ballades” (Ph.D. dissertation, Oxford 
University, 1997) and by Jared Christopher Hartt, “Sonority, Syntax, and Line in the Three- 
Voice Motets of Guillaume de Machaut,” (Ph.D. dissertation, Washington University in St. 
Louis, 2007). Studies on similarity of techniques across genres include Sarah Fuller, “On 
Sonority in Fourteenth-Century Polyphony: Some Preliminary Reflections,” Journal of Music 
Theory 30 (1986), 35-70, and “Tendencies and Resolutions: The Directed Progression in Ars 
Nova Music,” Journal of Music Theory 36 (1992), 229-258; Christian Berger, Hexachord, Men- 
sur, und Textstruktur: Studien zum franzósischen Lied des 14. Jahrhunderts, Beihefte zum 
Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft 35 (Stuttgart, 1992); Yolanda Plumley, The Grammar of 14th 
Century Melody: Tonal Organization and Compositional Process in the Chansons of Guil- 
laume de Machaut and the Ars Subtilior, Outstanding Dissertations in Music from British 
Universities (New York and London, 1996); Leech-Wilkinson, “Le Voir Dit and La Messe 
de Nostre Dame: Aspects of Genre and Style in Late Works of Machaut,” Plainsong and 
Medieval Music 2 (1993), 43-73; and my own: “Theorizing the Cadence in the Music of 
Machaut,” Journal of Music Theory 47/2 (2003), 325-362 [issued 2006]; “Tonal Structure 
and the Melodic Role of Chromatic Inflections in the Music of Machaut,” Plainsong and 
Medieval Music 14/1 (2005), 59-88; “ ‘Messy Structure?’ Multiple Tonal Centers in the Music 
of Machaut,” Music Theory Spectrum 30/2 (2008), 195-237. 
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from one genre of secular song to another. By focusing on genre differ- 
ences, we can consider how poetic genres themselves — in addition to other 
considerations such as the number of voices in any given song — serve as 
pre-determining factors in some elements of musical construction. I argue 
specifically that of all of Machaut's fixed forms, it is the rondeau that most 
readily lends itself to the obscuring or shrouding of textual meaning in 
performance through its regular procedures of text-setting, textual-musi- 
cal form, tonal structuring, melodic design and harmonic language. “Ma 
fin est mon commencement” will serve as an extreme example of this 
kind of opacity. 


“MA FIN Est MON COMMENCEMENT” 


The text of “Ma fin est mon commencement,” unusually for Machaut's 
puzzle pieces, hides a musical process (rather than a woman’s name). As 
Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet outlines, the text is also unusual for Machaut 
because it is not about love; the subject of the poem - rather than a 
thwarted Lover or Lady - is the poem itself. Although the text contains 
many nuanced allusions and veiled layers of meaning, as a key to musical 
process it could not be clearer? It tells us that the cantus part starts at its 
end, not its beginning, and that the tenor part can be produced by reading 
the cantus part in its normal way, that is, from beginning to end: 


Ma fin est mon commencement et mon commencement ma fin. Et teneure 
vraiement. Ma fin est mon commencement. Mes tiers chans iii fois seule- 
ment se retrograde et einsi fin. Ma fin est mon commencement et mon com- 
mencement ma fin. 


9 Cerquiglini-Toulet, for example, in her chapter here suggests among other things 
a metaphysical reading, with the references to beginnings and endings alluding to God 
as the Alpha and Omega (see pp. 76—77), the underlying reading in Michael Eisenberg's 
essay, "The Mirror of the Text: Reflections in Ma fin est mon commencement," in Canons 
and Canonic Techniques, 14th-16th Centuries: Theory, Practice, and Reception History, Pro- 
ceedings of the International Conference, Leuven, 4-6 October 2005, eds. Katelijne Schiltz 
and Bonnie J. Blackburn (Leuven, 2007), 83-110. Craig Wright makes a similar connec- 
tion, linking Machaut's rondeau with Christ (“the Son of the Father is the beginning and 
end of all things," p. 109) and with the recursive maze at Reims cathedral (p. 11). Craig 
Wright, The Maze and the Warrior: Symbols in Architecture, Theology, and Music (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2001). Similarly, many medieval poets describe earthly ladies using lan- 
guage that we also associate with Mary, without naming her, simultaneously invoking 'the 
Lady’ and ‘our Lady’. See David Rothenberg, "The Marian Symbolism of Spring, ca. 1200— 
ca. 1500: Two Case Studies.” Journal of the American Musicological Society 59/2 (2006), 
319-398; Barbara Newman, Frauenlob’s Song of Songs: A Medieval German Poet and His 
Masterpiece (University Park, PA, 2006); and Bain, “ ‘Messy Structure?’,” 219-222. 
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My end is my beginning and my beginning my end. And the tenor [is sung] 
in the normal way. My end is my beginning. My third voice — three times 
only — turns back on itself and thus ends. My end is my beginning and my 
beginning my end.!9 


The third voice, the contratenor, is arrived at by reading it both forwards, 
to produce the A section of the contratenor part, and backwards, to 
produce the B section: taking into account the standard rondeau form 
(ABaAabAB), the contratenor (indicated by Z in Figure 1) indeed turns 
back on itself three times as the poem indicates. 

There are several remarkable features about this rondeau and its pal- 
indrome construction. The cantus and the tenor individually are not pal- 
indromes on their own, but they are retrogrades or mirrors of each other 
from beginning to end, which means that when the two voices are paired, 
they create a formal palindrome through voice exchange (see Figure 2). 


A B a A a b A B 


Z> |—ZzZ|2o|2|2o —Z2.c—Z 


Figure 1. Contratenor construction, “Ma fin est mon commencement" 


mirror 
A B 
Ey ex 
cantus 
> > 
tenor X Y 
contra tenor Z > eZ 


Figure 2. Palindrome construction, “Ma fin est mon commencement” 


10 Text, translation (adapted) and discussion of musical process in Virginia Newes, 
“Writing, Reading and Memorizing: The Transmission and Resolution of Retrograde Can- 
ons from the 14th and Early 15th Centuries,” Early Music 18/2 (1990), 226. Note that Newes's 
transcription of the song on p. 228 (her Example 7) does not follow the version presented 
in BnF fr. 22546 in one respect: the tenor pitch at m.20 should be a B rather than D; follow- 
ing the retrograde protocol, the cantus pitch analogously at m.21 should be a B rather than 
a D. For further discussion of text see Ursula Giinther, “Sinnbeziige zwischen Text und 
Musik in ars nova und ars subtilior,” in Musik und Text in der Mehrstimmigkeit des 14. und 
15. Jahrhunderts: Vortráge des Gastsymposions in der Herzog August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel, 
8. bis 12 September 1980, Góttinger musikwissenschaftliche Arbeiten 10, eds. Ursula Gúnther 
and Ludwig Finscher (Kassel, 1984), pp. 229-68. 
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The text of the cantus part is written upside down to tell the singer to 
read the music from left to right, since the melody itself is read only back- 
wards and not upside down like the text (see Figure 3 for the version 
of the song found in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 22546). 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the rondeau is that despite all 
of these complicated musical relationships and the unusual method of 
arriving at all of the parts, in performance it unfolds just as a rondeau 
should, using the same harmonic language, syntax and formal structure 
projected by Machaut's other rondeaux. Regardless of how the song is 
performed (vocally, instrumentally or a combination of the two), a lis- 
tener would find it immensely difficult to hear the cantus line from the 
A section transferred in retrograde to the tenor line of the B section. In 
performance the process of the piece would remain hidden, much like the 
details of isorhythmic processes in motet construction, and indeed - to 
offer an example from another art form - much like most of the extraor- 
dinary statuary, dimly lit, at a great height, filling the west interior wall 
of Reims Cathedral where Machaut was a canon.! For the listener, the 
process remains obscure; it is only the reader who can apprehend the 
subtleties and intricacies of the song's construction.? 


TEXT AND TEXTUAL/MUSICAL FORM 


Machaut's rondeaux in general lend themselves to the kind of abstract, 
sophisticated treatment of text found in “Ma fin est mon commencement.” 
His rondeaux texts are, first of all, much shorter than any of his other sec- 
ular genres; in spirit the rondeau is the haiku of the western Middle Ages. 


11 While Alice Clark has shown that many elements of isorhythm are audible, full 
knowledge of the processes can only be understood through study of the musical nota- 
tion (Clark, “Listening to Machaut’s Motets,” Journal of Musicology 21 (2004), 487-513). 
Robertson includes an image of the reverse central portal in her Guillaume de Machaut 
and Reims, 32. As Donna Sadler-Davis illuminates, this interior wall filled with niches and 
figures is “a unique phenomenon in the history of French Gothic sculpture” (p. xx); “The 
Sculptural Program of the Verso of the West Facade of Reims Cathedral” (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Indiana University, 1984). Although the wall itself is unique, the presence of intricate 
carving and stained glass in the upper reaches of a cathedral is commonplace in the Gothic 
style. Without someone guiding the viewer it would be impossible with the naked eye 
from the floor of the cathedral to identify all of the figures and the meaning behind their 
representation. 

12 Some listeners and readers may have acquired some insight to the song's construc- 
tion, by walking the labyrinth of Reims cathedral, which Craig Wright has linked to “Ma 
fin est mon commencement,” in The Maze and the Warrior, 11-115. 
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Figure 3. Detail from Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 22546, fol. 153r 
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While his lais are extraordinarily long, all but one comprising 12 stanzas 
of text, even his virelais and ballades comprise three stanzas of text, each 
stanza of which is about equivalent in length to an entire rondeau text. 
Most of Machaut's rondeaux set just 8 isometric lines (lines with the same 
syllable count), and because of the textual/musical repetition scheme, 
each of the two segments of musical structure (A and B) contains only a 
single line of text, producing the standard rondeau structure, ABaAabAB. 
As happens frequently with short texts from the Middle Ages (such as the 
Kyrie in the Mass), Machaut's settings of these compact rondeau texts 
usually incorporate many lengthy melismas, contrasting significantly with 
his mostly syllabic — and textually lengthy — virelais and lais. As Gilbert 
Reaney purports, long melismas are “almost bound to occur in the Ron- 
deaux, where only two lines of text take up the entire composition."? The 
incorporation of lengthy melismas means that it is more difficult aurally 
in the rondeau genre in general to take in the meaning of the text when 
heard in performance. Just as the abstract puzzles in some of Machaut's 
rondeaux obscure the listener's comprehension of the text's meaning, the 
lengthy melismas obscure the listeners apprehension of the text. The 
texts in this way seem to be aimed, again, at reader-listeners rather than 
listeners alone. 

While the texts in Machaut's rondeaux are often difficult to apprehend 
because of the melismatic treatment, in terms of large-scale structure 
it is Machaut's lais that are by far the most difficult. The lais, stretching 
over twelve stanzas, often take twenty to thirty minutes in performance. 
Except for the return of the melody of the first stanza for the final stanza, 
they are through-composed with every stanza of text taking on a new mel- 
ody, the genre's large-scale musical form rendered as: ABCDEFGHIJKa.'^ 
As Wulf Arlt remarks, “their great length...requires an attention to 
formal balance and development unprecedented in medieval music.” 
Indeed, Machaut's lais are of symphonic proportions in form and length, 
and Machaut was very much in control of large-scale design through the 
grouping of stanzas within the 12-stanza scheme in tonal structure (its 


13 Gilbert Reaney, Guillaume de Machaut, Oxford Studies of Composers 9 (London, 
1971), P. 19. 

14 [n 12 of Machaut's 17 lais with musical settings, the final stanza projects a different 
tonal center (a referential pitch or sonority) from the first stanza, often transposed up a 
perfect fifth but sometimes transposed up or down a perfect fourth. 

15 Wulf Arlt, "Guillaume de Machaut: 5. Motets and Lais," Grove Music Online (2001), 
accessed January 6, 2010. 
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hierarchical pitch organization), and in melodic, motivic, rhythmic and 
mensural design.!6 

By comparison, Machaut's syllabic and mostly monophonic virelais (25 
of 33) offer clarity in structure and melodic design. Frequently regarded as 
simplistic - Wulf Arlt refers to “their formulaic rhythm” and “the simple 
musical form of the early monophonic virelais” — their formal construction 
(AbbaA) is in fact no simpler than the ballade (aab).!” In both cases the 
whole structure is repeated three times (through the three stanzas). More- 
over, both genres feature the frequent immediate repetition of melodic 
sections, but with different — open and closed (ouvert and clos) — endings 
or cadences. A technique also found in tonal music (evident if you sing 
"Ode to Joy" to yourself), the open endings are weak, often concluding 
on a pitch or a sonority other than the focal pitch or sonority governing 
the melody, on which the closed endings occur. The repetition of the A 
section in all of the ballades works this way, and in many of the virelais, 
such as “Douce dame jolie" in Example 1, the repetition of the B section 
concludes with a closed ending (in this case, the pitch G) in contrast to 
the open ending of its first statement (the pitch d). When individual stan- 
zas in Machaut's lais are set to two musical sections (ab) rather than one 
(a), either section or both sections may be repeated individually, and if 
repeated may also follow the same procedure of open and closed end- 
ings. As a melodic device the repetitions serve as an aide memoire and the 
open and closed endings help reinforce our sense of melodic and tonal 
organization. 

In Machaut's rondeaux - in contrast to his ballades, virelais and lais — 
all A sections end with a cadence that sounds open in relation to the 


16 For a performance that brings Machaut's skill in large-scale design to the forefront, 
listen to Emmanuel Bonnardot's recording of “Malgré Fortune et son tour: Le lay de plour" 
(Emmanuel Bonnardot. Guillaume de Machaut: Ay mi! Lais et virelais. Opus 111 OPS 30-171, 
1997). For the most part, the lais have been much less studied in the literature from a 
musical perspective (see Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New 
York and London, 1995), pp. 286-7 for an overview), with the exception of Virginia Newes 
who has published a series of in-depth articles on the lais. Virginia Newes, “Turning For- 
tune's Wheel: Musical and Textual Design in Machaut's Canonic Lais,” Musica disciplina 
45: 95-121; “ ‘Qui bien aimme a tart oublie”: Guillaume de Machaut's Lay de plour in con- 
text” in Citation and Authority in Medieval and Renaissance Musical Culture: Learning from 
the Learned, eds. Suzannah Clark and Elizabeth Eva Leach (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 2005), 
pp. 123-138; and “Symmetry and dissymmetry in the music of the Lay de bonne esperance 
(L18/13),” in Machaut's Music: New Interpretations, ed. Elizabeth Eva Leach (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, 2003), pp. 1-11. 

17 Wulf Arlt, “Guillaume de Machaut: 8. Virelais,” Grove Music Online (2001), accessed 
January 6, 2010.) 
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Example 1. Virelai 4, “Douce dame jolie” 


closed ending of the musically contrasting B section.!® The open qual- 
ity is achieved either through an imperfect sonority cadence (including 
an unstable third or sixth in its arrival sonority), or through the use of 
a perfect sonority (unison, fifth and/or octave) other than the reigning 
tonal center.” In other words, the standard large-scale tonal organization 
of Machaut's rondeaux provides a discernible ouvert-clos structure, but 
yet — because the whole of the melodic material does not repeat as it 
does in the other fixed-form songs - that structure is not as obvious. The 
coinciding melodic repetition, the aide memoire, is missing. The cadence 
at the end of the A section in a rondeau serves in large-scale structure as 
a weaker, open ending in relation to the stronger, closed (final) cadence at 


18 [n 37 of his 41 ballades, for example, A and B conclude with closed endings on not 
only the same sonority but with the same cadential progression. The exceptions are: Bal- 
lades 1, 6, 8, and 10. 

19 Only for Rondeau 7 is the A section ending not a different sonority; it ends with a 
D/a fifth in contrast to the D/d octave of the B section. But Machaut avoids the pitch-class 
A as a final pitch in all of his cantus and tenor lines in all of his polyphonic secular songs, 
which renders the pitch — when used internally — as a less stable point of arrival, particu- 
larly when it is approached by a semitone from above as it is here. For further discussion 
of cadence types see my "Theorizing the Cadence in the Music of Machaut." Also in all 
but 4 of 21 of his rondeaux (R17 as well as three rondeaux which all share a G tonal center: 
R4, R18, and R20), the B sections begin on open sonorities (either imperfect sonorities, or 
perfect sonorities other than that which serves as a tonal center). 
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the end of the B section, but significantly for musical apprehension, these 
two cadences do not end repetitions of the same melody. 

Machaut's musical works feature a further general difference in musi- 
cal style according to genre: all of his rondeaux and all but one ballade 
are polyphonic, while most of the virelais and lais are monophonic. 
And significantly, the cantus lines in Machaut's monophony and in his 
polyphony demonstrate striking distinctions in construction. Lawrence 
Earp describes Machaut's virelais as more tuneful and he demonstrates 
how declamation contributes to a sense of rhythmic predictability.?? But 
the cantus lines in Machaut's polyphony are just not as singable. Standard 
rhythmic patterns are not repeated one after another, and the melodies 
are not shaped by predictable groupings of two or four breves as they 
are in the monophonic virelais where they create a clear sense of large- 
scale mensural organization. Often long notes occur mid-phrase, again 
making the melodic lines less predictable. Even in large-scale pattern- 
ing, the cantus lines of the monophonic virelais model a very different 
pitch organization melodically from the cantus lines found in Machaut's 
polyphonic works. Tables 1 and 2, for example, summarize the trajectory 
from the first to the final pitch in Machaut’s monophonic virelais and in 
the cantus lines of the polyphonic songs respectively. Only two (8%) of 
the monophonic virelais begin and end on the same pitch, and only one 
(4%) rises from the beginning to the end of the melody. The other 88% 
of the monophonic virelais use a downward trajectory from beginning to 
end, much like “Douce dame jolie” in Example 1, contrasting significantly 
with the polyphonic cantus lines (in Table 2), half of which begin and end 
on the same pitch.?! While proponents of successive composition would 
suggest that cantus lines are always composed first, independent of the 
other voice parts, the differences in melodic construction suggest a rather 
different scenario, one in which the cantus lines in polyphonic songs are 
composed with the other voice parts in mind, as a single line within a 
contrapuntal fabric of multiple melodic lines. This contrapuntal approach 
to the construction of cantus lines means that melodically they are less 
structured and predictable, again clouding the apprehension of text, and 
since all of Machaut's rondeaux are polyphonic it is a recurring feature in 
this particular group of songs. 


20 See Lawrence Earp’s chapter in this volume. 

21 Machaut's 15 monophonic lais in the individual stanza settings project a similar pat- 
terning to the monophonic virelais in terms of trajectory of the cantus line from the begin- 
ning to the end of the stanza. 
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Table 1. Distance from initial pitch to final pitch in Machaut's monophonic 


virelais 
Final C D F G a b-flat c d f g TOTAL 
Distance 4% 12% 28% 40% 8% 4% 4% + 96 
same 1 1 2 8% 
Down 2nd 1 1 2 8% 
Down 3rd 2 1 1 4 16% 
Down 4th 
Down 5th 1 4 1 6 24% 
Down 6th 3 3 6 24% 
Down 7th 
Down 8ve 1 2 1 4 16% 
Up second 
Up third 
Up fourth 1 1 4% 
Up fifth 


Total: 25 


Table 2. Distance from initial pitch to final pitch in the cantus voice of Machaut's 
polyphonic secular songs 


Final C D F G a b-flat c d f g TOTAL 


Distance 8% 9% 14% 41% 23% 6% # % 
same 2 1 1 18 8 2 32 48% 
Down 2nd 3 3 6 9% 
Down 3rd 6 2 8 12% 
Down 4th 2 3 5 8% 
Down 5th 2 3 1 1 7 u% 
Down 6th 1 1 2% 
Down 7th 

Down 8ve 

Up and 1 1 1 3 5% 
Up 3rd 1 1 2 3% 
Up 4th 

Up 5th 1 1 2 3% 


Total: 66 
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HARMONIC LANGUAGE OF POLYPHONY 


All of Machaut's polyphonic music — the motets, the Mass and his secu- 
lar songs — employs the same harmonic principles, underpinned by what 
Sarah Fuller has coined the directed progression.?? In the directed pro- 
gression (I to P) an imperfect sonority (3rds, 6ths, or their compounds 
either alone or in combination with each other, or occasionally in combi- 
nation with a perfect sonority) proceeds to a perfect sonority (unison, 5th, 
octaves or their compounds, again, either alone or in combination with 
each other)? But, as the contrapunctus theorists from the fourteenth 
century demonstrate in their examples, the reverse can take place as well, 
with perfect sonorities moving to imperfect (P to I). Moreover, imperfect 
sonorities may proceed to other imperfect sonorities (I to I), and perfect 
sonorities may proceed to other perfect sonorities of a different intervallic 
quality (P to P). These four progression types (I to P, P to I, I to I, and P 
to P) in principle can all be used in reverse and will of course map onto 
themselves or each other (which is why “Ma fin est mon commencement” 
works harmonically even with its palindrome structure). Moreover, as a 
cursory glance at Machaut’s music reveals, both imperfect and perfect 
sonorities can begin or end phrases, although the final sonority of a song 
must consist only of perfect intervals (unison, 5th, and octave and their 
compounds).24 Much more so than the directional melodic patterns of 
Machaut’s monophonic music, the harmonic patterns of his polyphonic 
works function syntactically both forwards and backwards. What were 
beginnings can now become endings and in terms of harmonic syntax 
the music will still make sense. 

Although Machaut’s rondeaux in harmonic language are not unique, 
they do differ from the polyphonic ballades, virelais and lais in their inter- 
action among harmonic syntax, text-setting and phrase structure. Their 
text settings, for instance, as described earlier, feature long melismas — 
lasting from 4 to in one case 28 measures (in modern editions) - making 


22 See Fuller's seminal pair of articles for close discussion of the directed progression 
and proposed language for talking about harmony in 14th-century French music: “On 
Sonority in Fourteenth-Century Polyphony,” and “Tendencies and Resolutions.” 

23 Drawing on the work of Fuller, Jared Hartt expands on the language of sonority to 
take into account distinctions between intervals and their compounds: Jared C. Hartt, 
“Rehearing Machaut's Motets: Taking the Next Step in Understanding Sonority,” Journal 
of Music Theory 54/2 (2010): 179-234. 

24 Several authors have grappled with terminology and function of cadential sonorities. 
See my 2003 article for an overview of the issues and a proposed typology of cadences: 
“Theorizing the Cadence in the Music of Machaut.” 
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it difficult to apprehend the meaning of the text.?5 For the listener, the 
play on the sound of particular phonemes and the phonetic relationship 
between words often comes out much more strongly in the rondeaux 
than a clear declamation of the poetic text. The play on the interaction 
between sound and meaning is emphasized acutely in both Rondeau 8 
and Rondeau 15, for example. In Rondeau 8 the three lines of text set 
to the same long musical melisma (Example 2) end with the homonyms 
“m’a mort,” “m’amort” and “ma mort,” a wordplay and literary device that 
would appeal, again, to a reader. The three lines of text which end the first 
half of Rondeau 15 (Example 4) are similarly virtuosic in word-play and 
identical in sound: “visa bel,” “vis a bel,” and “vis Abel.” Moreover, even 
the musical phrases of Machaut's rondeaux are much harder to parse than 
the phrases in his songs of other genres. Musical phrases sometimes end 
in the middle of a word, or a musical phrase will end and a new musical 
phrase will begin but no new text will be provided for the new phrase. In a 
similar way to the multi-texted motets, in which overlaps between textual 
and musical endings often occur, text is hidden behind the ambiguity of 
beginnings and endings. 

Less adherence to the integrity of individual words means that both 
the singer and the listener must rely on musical elements alone either to 
determine the phrasing or to guide the ear toward structural sonorities. 
The text at these moments in a musical performance lose all contribu- 
tion to meaning. For instance, although the setting of “m’a” in Rondeau 
8, “Vo dous regars, douce dame, m’a mort” (Example 2), stretches over 23 
imperfect breves, musically cadences arrive at m.13, m.16, and finally m.21, 
which is the medial cadence of the song and the end of section A. In each 
case the arrival sonority follows almost continuous semibreve and minim 
activity, and all voices stop for two full breves (except for the contratenor 
in m.13). The performance of the song requires a level of interpretation on 
the part of singers that is seldom encountered in Machaut’s virelais and 
ballades. The cadences within the melisma are critically important to the 
tonal structuring of the song, more so than the medial cadence, which 
concludes the melisma at m.21. Although the medial and final cadences 
provide a straightforward D/C ouvert/clos picture of the song’s tonal 
structure (Example 3), the rest of the song does not conform to that model 


25 Karl Kiigle, focusing on a group of late rondeaux, argues that a number of consis- 
tencies in musical organization amongst Rondeaux 13, 15, 19 and 21 might negate any 
suggested semantic relationship between the text and music of individual songs (“Obser- 
vations Regarding Musico-Textual Interrelationships,” in Machaut’s Music: New Interpreta- 
tions, p. 270). 
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Example 2. Rondeau 8, “Vo dous regards, douce dame, m'a mort”; mm.10-21 
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Example 3. Structural sonorities in Rondeau 8, “Vo dous regard, douce 
dame, m'a mort” 


and instead emphasizes a tonal center on F through sustained imperfect 
sonorities on E/G/b (or E/G/e) and sustained perfect sonorities on F. The 
melisma cadences at m.13 and m.16 reinforce the F tonal center and need 
to be brought into relief in performance and treated as momentary arriv- 
als, even though they occur mid-word. 

Another related technique — the dual function of a textual unit — arises 
from the long melismas in Machaut's rondeaux and the play on the sound 
and meaning of syllables or phonemes rather than syntax of the poetic 
text, again removing the normal role of the text as a conveyer of mean- 
ing and instead treating it as a sonic element alone. At times either at 
the beginning of or within a long melisma, a cadential sonority will coin- 
cide musically with the beginning (or the middle) of a word textually, 
which results in a textual fusion between two musical phrases. Rondeau 
15, “Certes, mon oueil richement visa bel,” uses this technique in the first 
half of the song (Example 4). The first phrase ends either at “Certes” in 
m.8 with a cadence often used for perfect sonorities (a third-to-octave 
between cantus and tenor) or at m.g at “Certes mon” where all rhythmic 
activity ceases in the contratenor and the arrival sonority is held much 
longer over two breves, but which also concludes with an unstable sonor- 
ity (the directed progression in the tenor and contratenor is undermined 
by the cantus tenth at the arrival sonority). If phrase one ends musically 
on “mon” then the second phrase begins a long melisma without any 
new text introduced, cadencing unambiguously in m.14 on a sustained 
perfect-sonority cadence with a new textual unit “oueil.” When phrase 
three begins, no new text is introduced and the phrase immediately 
launches into a melisma, presumably with the vowel sound of m.14. The 
word “oueil” in m.14 thus marks the end of phrase two with clear musical 
signals, but it also continues through the beginning of phrase three, giv- 
ing the word two separate functions in the context of the textual-musical 
frame of the song. 
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Example 4 (continued on p. 95). Rondeau 15, “Certes mon oueil richement visa bel”; 
first half 
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Example 4 continued. 


Similarly, in the second section of Rondeau 6, “Cinc, un, trese, huit, neuf 
d'amour fine,” which begins in m. 19 with a short melisma, the first phrase 
ends at m.24 on an E/c-sharp imperfect sonority cadence, on the syllable 
“fi” in the middle of “desfinement” (Example 5). The cadence occurs mid- 
word, and the coinciding syllable initiates not only the long melisma of 
the final phrase, but also a very clear reworking of the opening phrase of 
the song (compare mm.1-8 with mm.24-31). Again a single syllable, “-fi-” 
serves a dual function and strips the text of its usual power to convey 
meaning. This time the cadential function is somewhat undermined by 
semibreve movement in the tenor from E up to a, a very clever link, how- 
ever, to the following measure which begins with a decorated G/d fifth.26 
The c-sharp of m.24 supported by E below provides impetus for a D/d 
octave, the final sonority of the song, and — in the later manuscripts — the 
initial sonority as well; when supported by a below, the a/c-sharp sug- 
gests a G/d fifth resolution, the opening sonority of the song in the Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 1586 version. These expectations and 
associations coincide with the reworking of the opening measures of the 
song for the final phrase, beginning in m.24. 

To come full circle and return to the rondeau described in the opening 
of this chapter, the text of “Ma fin est mon commencement, et mon com- 
mencement ma fin” now serves not only as a specific description of the 
process of that particular rondeau, but also as a description or emblem 


26 The opening of the final phrase in mm.24-26 (just like mm.1-3) paradoxically draws 
on a typical internal cadential pattern of sixth to octave decorated by a rising semitone/ 
tone melodic gesture in the cantus. But because of its striking association with the opening 
of the song and the recomposition of mm.1-8 in mm.24-31, I understand mm.24-26 as the 
initial gesture of the final phrase rather than the closing gesture of the preceding phrase. 
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Example 5 (continued on p. 97). Rondeau 6, "Cinq, un, trese, huit, neuf 
d'amour fine" 
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Example 5 continued. 


of phrase structure more generally in Machaut's rondeaux, as a process 
distinct from his other polyphonic secular songs in their phrase structure 
and text-setting. The interaction between text and music in Machaut's 
rondeaux (resulting in endings which are also beginnings and begin- 
nings which are also endings) sets them apart aurally from the other 
fixed-form songs. 


READERS, LISTENERS, AND READER-LISTENERS 


For modern musicologists it is a disturbing idea that composers from the 
Middle Ages may have written music that required some familiarity with 
the text beforehand in order to be apprehended by audience members 
during a performance. It poses difficulties for the modern performer and 
seems like an unmusical, purely intellectual approach, and smacks of 
the extreme of 20*^-century musical modernism, as expressed by Milton 
Babbitt in his infamous article, “Who cares if you listen?”27 As Suzannah 
Clark reports, Christopher Page offers a performance solution, suggest- 
ing that in the Middle Ages the texts of a motet might have been recited 
first by the performer, or summarized for the audience, or perhaps each 
voice part would first sing alone before all texts and music were brought 
together in simultaneous performance.?8 But there are other possibilities 


27 Milton Babbitt, “Who Cares if you Listen?” High Fidelity 8/2 (February 1958), 38-40. 

28 See Suzannah Clark, “‘S’en dirai chanconete’: Hearing Text and Music in a Medieval 
Motet,” Plainsong and Medieval Music 16/1 (2007), 32, note 5. While Clark counters this idea 
and proposes that medieval listeners could grasp the nuance and interplay of the texts in 
a sung motet without introducing them first (p. 34), at least one modern ensemble has 
attempted such an approach very effectively. In their performance of Machaut’s Motet 20, 
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as well. What if the listener is also the singer, or is following the text in 
the manuscript, looking over the shoulder of a singer or reader during the 
“performance” itself, much as the gathering to the right of the reader in 
one of the author portraits in the Roman de Fauvel appears to be doing??? 
Pianist and musicologist, Charles Rosen, suggests such a scenario for the 
performance and apprehension of the complex, contrapuntal style of J.S. 
Bach’s keyboard works before 1770: 


Playing Bach for oneself or for a friend or pupil looking at the score... raised 
few problems; nothing had to be brought out, the harpsichordist [the per- 
former]... experienced the different voices through the movement of the 
hands, the listener saw the score and followed all the contrapuntal com- 
plexity disentangling the sound visually while listening. Bach's art did not 
depend on hearing the different voices and separating them in the mind, 
but on appreciating the way what was separate on paper blended into a 
wonderful whole.30 


Indeed, the idea of public performance in the Middle Ages shares much 
more affinity with Rosen's description of musical sharing in the eighteenth 
century in an intimate and domestic space than it does with our modern 
idea of concert halls, with performers and audience at a physical remove 
from one another. 

Although I am convinced by both Suzannah Clark and Alice Clark that 
much more can be and would have been heard in a motet performance 
than generally acknowledged, the audience members targeted by the 
sophisticated Latin and French texts of the 14'^-century motet were for 
the most part literate, whether clerics or the laity, and may very well have 
read these texts before hearing them performed.?! In all likelihood 14t^- 
century motets, and as I am proposing here, Machaut's rondeaux, were 
not composed for listeners alone, but for reader-listeners. Emma Dillon 
makes a case for “placing earlier [musical] notation in the broader context 


"Trop plus est bele / Biauté paree / Je ne sui mie certains d'avoir amie," Liber unUsualis 
first presents the recurring melody in the tenor on its own, and then repeats the tenor 
melody with the motetus, and then with the motetus and triplum together (Liber unUsua- 
lis, Guillaume de Machaut: Unrequited, 2003). 

?9 [ would like to thank Emma Dillon for bringing this element to my attention (private 
communication, December 3, 2010). See fol. ur in BnF fr. 146 as reproduced in Emma Dillon, 
Medieval Music-Making and the 'Roman de Fauvel' (Cambridge, 2002), p. 86. 

39 Charles Rosen, Piano Notes: The World of the Pianist (New York, 2002), pp. 197-198. 

3! Suzannah Clark, *'S'en dirai changonete'" 31-59, and Alice Clark, “Listening to 
Machaut's Motets," 487—513. 
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of late medieval literacy,” suggesting that by doing so it “may open up 
the possibility that notation enjoyed a life apart from performance, not 
simply as a conceptual text, for analysis, but as a symbolic, visual artefact, 
a representation."?? Musical manuscripts and manuscripts incorporating 
musical notation need not have been for practicing musicians alone. As 
is well-known, books at this time were prized possessions and few people 
owned more than a single Psalter. Machaut's manuscripts in particular, 
as emphasized by Deborah McGrady, are multimedia objects, containing 
images, decorative borders, narrative and lyrical texts, as well as musi- 
cal works combining text and musical notation.33 It is significant that the 
musical sections of Machaut's codices occupy substantial portions of oth- 
erwise text-filled manuscripts; the musical sections are not merely filling 
in a few extra folios as an afterthought. In an age when household guests 
stayed for weeks in noble residences, is it not likely that prized books 
would be displayed for days on end for guests to peruse? Even in a cathe- 
dral setting this sort of practice occurred, as Machaut himself was aware; 
in the vestibule of Reims cathedral the complete works of an earlier canon, 
Dreux of Hautvillers, were kept on a pulpit from the late thirteenth cen- 
tury until the beginning of the fifteenth century when the chapter library 
was built.?^ I can well imagine in a domestic setting someone reading a 
particular notated poem, perhaps even memorizing one or two, to discuss 
with others at mealtimes and express a desire either to hear something in 
particular performed or to have an opportunity to sing it and/or perform 
it with others, if the reader possessed the necessary musical skills. 
Although, as I have suggested, most of the ballades and the mono- 
phonic virelais and lais would not require the same kind of prior knowl- 
edge, Machaut's rondeaux, like his motets, feature musical and textual 
elements that sometimes work to veil meaning in performance. One fur- 
ther piece of evidence — the interspersal of motets and rondeaux in Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF), fr. 9221 — supports the pairing 
of these genres from a textual-musical perspective. As Table 3 shows, 
the ordering of generic groups of Machaut's musical works in the Ferrell 
manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (no shelfmark) 
and in Paris, BnF fr. 1584 and 22546 follows a deliberate plan. Each of 


32 Dillon, Medieval Music-Making, 46. 

33 The idea of Machaut's manuscripts as multimedia objects forms the premise for 
Deborah McGrady's book, Controlling Readers. 

34 Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, 140—44. 
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Table 3. Ordering of musical genres in Machaut's complete-works manuscripts 


Ferrell Lais Motets Mass Ballades Rondeaux Virelais 
(Hoquetus 
inserted 
before the 
last virelai) 


BnF fr. 1584 Lais Motets Mass + Ballades Rondeaux Virelais 
Hoquetus 
BnF fr. 22546 Lais Motets Mass Ballades Rondeaux Virelais Hoquetus 
BnF fr. 9221 Lais Motets & Ballades Virelais Mass 
Rondeaux 
(interspersed) 


these manuscripts begins with lais, followed by motets, Mass, ballades, 
rondeaux and virelais, with the Hoquetus David moving around, while BnF 
fr. 1586 (not included in the table) is more complicated, representing two 
chronological layers.35 BnF fr. 9221, however, follows the same general 
plan as the Ferrell manuscript and BnF fr. 1584 and 22546 with two differ- 
ences: the rondeaux are combined with the motets and the Mass is moved 
to the final position following the virelais. 

Friedrich Ludwig, the first musicologist to study systematically the 
musical portions of the Machaut manuscripts, suggests that the motets 
and rondeaux are brought together for reasons of spacing. He argues that 
not all of Machaut's motets could be contained on just a verso side, nor 
would they fill both verso and recto in a single opening and other works 
were needed to fill the gaps.3 Although Ludwig's proposed explanation 
makes a certain amount of sense, the scribe did manage to keep motets 
alone on five openings without difficulty.37 In any case, Ludwig's scenario 
does not explain why the scribe chose to use the rondeaux for this pur- 
pose specifically and not the ballades or virelais if this was indeed the 
scribe's reasoning. They may well have been combined because of their 


35 For more on the chronological layers in BnF fr. 1586 and further references, see Earp, 
Guillaume de Machaut, p. 78. 

36 Friedrich Ludwig, ed. Guillaume de Machaut: Musikalische Werke, Zweiter Band: Ein- 
leitung zu I. Balladen, Rondeaux und Virelais. II. Motetten. III. Messe und Lais (Leipzig, 1928), 


p. 1. 
37 Folios 132v—1331; fols. 139v-140r; fols. 142v—143r; fols. 143v-144r; and fols. 144V-145r. 
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shared musical and textual approach and a shared appeal to readers.?? 
Rather than demonstrating a lack of awareness of or concern for the 
listening experience on Machaut's part, the setting of his rondeaux texts 
may instead offer a clue to the way this music was encountered in the 
fourteenth century, perhaps many times in multiple ways, as aesthetic 
object, as read, as recited, as discussed and as heard. 


38 Whether or not they are grouped together in a thematic organisation remains to 
be seen. Moreover, Mark Everist has shown recently that these two genres were already 
linked in the rondeaux-motet of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century: "Motets, 
French Tenors, and the Polyphonic Chanson ca. 1300,” The Journal of Musicology 24/3 
(2007), 365-406. 


CHAPTER SIX 
MACHAUT AND DEBATE POETRY 


Emma Cayley 


Altercando scitur veritas, ‘aurumque probatur in furnace’. 
Jean de Montreuil, Epistle 118, July-August 1401! 


Machaut's reputation among contemporaries and successors as a mas- 
ter of poetics, and in particular of the debate genre, was second to none. 
Recent scholarship by Barbara Altmann and Barton Palmer, among oth- 
ers, has illuminated Machaut's practice in the Jugement poems, and has 
begun the rehabilitation of many other debate texts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, examining how later debate texts develop from 
Machaut's earlier models.? His work was widely commemorated and imi- 
tated by later poet-debaters of the period, as befitted the innovator of 
a new debate form: the jugement. The “matere” of Machaut's Jugement 
dou Roy de Behaingne (pre-1342) is taken up by Christine de Pizan in her 
debate poem Le Livre du dit de Poissy. His practice here and in the Navarre 
is reflected less obviously in her other debates as well, the Livre des trois 


1 "The truth becomes known through disputing, and ‘the gold is tested in the furnace’”, 
lines 21-22, Debating the Rose: A Critical Anthology, ed. Christine McWebb (New York, 
2007), pp. 202—03. 

? For recent English translations of both jugement poems, see An Anthology of Medieval 
Love Debate Poetry, eds. Barbara K. Altmann and R. Barton Palmer (Gainesville, 2006), pp. 
11-175. Altmann and Palmer have worked extensively on the jugement poems in particular. 
See Palmer, R. Barton, ‘The Metafictional Machaut: Reflexivity in the Judgment Poems’, 
in Chaucer's French Contemporaries: The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradition, ed. R. Barton 
Palmer (New York, 1999), pp. 71-82. Georgia State Literary Series, pp. 84-85; also The 
Metafictional Machaut: Self Reflexivity and Self-Mediation in the Two Judgment Poems, 
Studies in the Literary Imagination 20.1 (Spring 1987), 23-39; Altmann, Reopening the Case: 
Machaut's Judgment Poems as a Source in Christine de Pizan’, in Reinterpreting Christine 
de Pizan, ed. Earl Jeffrey Richards (Athens, 1992), pp. 137-56. See also Alain Chartier, Bau- 
det Herenc, Achille Caulier et al., Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy, eds. David F. Hult 
and Joan E. McRae (Paris, 2003); Alain Chartier, Baudet Herenc, Achille Caulier et al., The 
Quarrel of the Belle dame sans mercy, ed. and trans. Joan E. McRae (New York, 2004); Cay- 
ley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in his Cultural Context (Oxford, 2006); Cayley and 
Kinch, Chartier in Europe (Boydell and Brewer, 2008). 
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jugemens and the Debat de deux amans, as Altmann suggests. Later Alain 
Chartier, Martin Le Franc, Charles d'Orléans, and Chaucer among others 
also draw both “scens” and “matere” from Machaut’s verse. 

The sequels and imitations which follow Chartier's infamous debate La 
Belle Dame sans mercy of 1424 — collectively referred to as the Querelle de 
la Belle Dame sans mercy — develop their courtroom settings and "legalese" 
from Machaut's mirrored Jugement poems.* Chartiers original debate 
seems either to condemn or to excuse the heartless Belle Dame figure 
for her spirited rejection of the hapless Amant who pursues her doggedly 
in spite of her determination not to submit to him. Blandishments and 
barely veiled insults are exchanged during the course of the ill-fated court- 
ship, while a narrator figure, concealed behind the obligatory trellis, lis- 
tens excitedly to the mismatched pair. The sequels and imitations which 
followed, spanning more than half a century, exploit Chartier's deliberate 
ambiguity, now taking up the Belle Dame's case and trying her in a series 
of courts of law, so formalizing the garden settings of Machaut's poetic 
trial sequences. 

Machaut's influence on the debate genre was still being felt in the late 
fifteenth century, in debates loosely connected to the Querelle, such as the 
Confession de la Belle Fille which presents the plight of a merciless Belle 
Dame figure who confesses her sins to a priest, Bien Celer.? As penance for 
her crimes, this Belle Dame is required by Bien Celer to grant her mercy 
to her suitor, recite four "chansonnettes" and give him four garlands of 
flowers on Whitsun. The poetic penance Belle Fille must carry out recalls 
a similar one carried out by Guillaume, narrator-participant of the Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Navarre, who is obliged by the court to compose a lay 
in order to expiate his alleged slander of women in the Jugement dou Roy 
de Behaingne. Machaut's Lay de Plour, narrated in a woman's voice and 


3 See Christine de Pizan, The Love Debate Poems, ed. Barbara K. Altmann (Gainesville, 
Florida, 1998), pp. 203-74; and “Reopening the Case: Machaut's Judgment Poems as a 
Source in Christine de Pizan," pp. 138-39 and passim. 

^ See Le Cycle de la Belle Dame sans mercy (Paris, 2003); and Cayley, Debate and Dia- 
logue (Oxford, 2006). 

5 This debate of 52 octosyllabic huitains also appears in other manuscripts with Que- 
relle texts and/or Chartier's texts. For editions see La Dance aux Aveugles et autres poé- 
sies du XV* siécle, extraits de la Bibliothéque des Ducs de Bourgogne, ed. Douxfils (Lille, 
1748), pp. 245-72; A. Van Hasselt, ‘Essai sur l'histoire de la poésie française en Belgique’, in 
Mémoires couronnés par l'Académie royale de Bruxelles, t. 13 (1838), pp. 229-34; W. Sóder- 
hjelm, Anteckningar om Martial d'Auvergne och hans Kürleksdommar (Helsingfors, 1889); 
C. Merlin, “La Confession de la Belle Fille', Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, 61 (1983), 
533-42. 
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sometimes copied after the Navarre in the manuscript tradition as we will 
see, represents this material penance.9 

Machaut's innovative shaping of the first-person narrative voice and 
manipulation of the dialogued genre reflected both the court poet's new 
status in France from the fourteenth century onwards and the tensions 
inherent in French society during this period. I shall focus here on how 
debate and dialogue operate across Machaut's Jugement poems, situating 
Machaut's debate poems within a long tradition of literary and practi- 
cal debating. I shall look briefly at the manuscript tradition of Machaut's 
works, and suggest how this new late-medieval poetic identity manifests 
itself in the material space of the codex or manuscript, fusing the physical 
body of the poet with the material means of transmission of his words: 
the notion of poet as book and book as poet. In the context of Machaut's 
writings, we might consider the manuscript as a space of playful dialogic 
exchange not only between texts, but between textual form and textual 
content, Machaut's "scens" and *matere." The deliberate arrangement of 
works within the manuscript sets up an internal dialogue which reflects 
the dialectic of question and response within the debate poem. 

A consideration of what I term the “debating climate" of medieval 
France can help circumscribe Machaut's place and contribution to the 
tradition." The medium of debate had long been favoured as a means of 
teaching and learning in medieval universities in the form of the scho- 
lastic disputatio in Latin, and was popularised in vernacular French lit- 
erature with the twelfth and thirteenth century joc-partits or jeux-partis 
and tensos of the troubadours and trouvéres. The French jeux-partis were 
primarily composed in the second half of the thirteenth century in the 
North of France, and were very similar to the demandes d'amour which 
developed alongside.? However, the demandes d'amour were not col- 
lected in manuscripts before the fourteenth century, though they formed 
the basis for literary texts and society games from the thirteenth and 


$ The Lay de Plour follows Navarre directly in three manuscripts, and is copied with it 
in three others. 

7 By which I refer to the pervasiveness of debate in all areas of medieval life. See in 
particular Cayley, Debate and Dialogue (2006), p. 13, pp. 48-50, pp. 52-53. 

$ See James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory from 
Saint Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley, 1974), Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1987). 

9 See Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, pp. 33-40; see also Recueil général des jeux-partis 
francais, eds. Arthur Lángfors, A. Jeanroy and L. Brandin (Paris, 1926), Les Demandes 
d'amour, ed. Margaret Felberg-Levitt (Montreal, 1995). 
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possibly early twelfth centuries. The topics of both jeux-partis and 
demandes d'amour were typically questions of love casuistry. The jeu-parti 
stages a debate between two poets, one of whom suggests the initial topic 
in the form of an amatory dilemma, another makes a response, and alter- 
nate stanzas record their unfolding debate; appeals are then made to two 
judges whose answers are never supplied. The typical demande d'amour 
centres around a simple formula embedded in a text or game; an example 
would be Christine de Pizan's “Que c'est d'amer?" (“What does it mean to 
love?," line 365), a question posed by one of the guests at a party staged 
in her debate, the Livre du debat de deux amans (1400)? The principal 
difference appears to have been that the jeu-parti specifically reflects the 
subjectivities of two poet-interlocutors, whereas the demande d'amour is 
more concerned with the topic being debated." 

It was the coming together of two debating modes, intellectual and lit- 
erary, combined with a flourishing judicial system in France which was 
to shape the late-medieval debate mode. Machaut set his dialogued tri- 
als in bucolic settings which he had adopted from earlier debate litera- 
ture. Later the Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy was to precipitate 
the debate genre “out of the garden and into the courtroom,” as Joan E. 
McRae has put it.'? The phenomenon of the trial of love was supposedly 
concretised, post-Machaut, in the establishment of the Cour amoureuse at 
the Hótel d'Artois, Paris, on St. Valentine's Day, 1400. The Cour amoureuse 
was an association of some 9oo members, led by a Prince d'Amours, 
which allegedly gathered several times a year to judge the performance of 
poetry and award prizes.? Quite how “real” this organisation was is hotly 
debated in the literature. It may well be that the Cour amoureuse only 


10 See Christine de Pizan, The Love Debate Poems, ed., Barbara K. Altmann, pp. 81-152. 

11 On the similarities and differences between the jeu-parti and the demande d'amour 
see Felberg-Levitt's discussion in Les Demandes d'amour (1995), and on subjectivity in the 
jeu-parti: Jean-Claude Mühlethaler, “Disputer de mariage: Débat et subjectivité: des jeux- 
partis d'Arras à l'échange de ballades et rondeaux chez Eustache Deschamps et Charles 
d'Orléans," in Il genere tenzone nelle letterature romanze delle origini (atti del convegno 
internazionale Losanna 13-15 novembre 1997), eds. Pedroni et Stáuble (Ravenna, 1999), pp. 
203-21, p. 208. 

12 Joan E. McRae, “The Trials of Alain Chartier's Belle Dame sans mercy”: The Poems in 
Cyclical and Manuscript Context" (unpublished thesis: University of Virginia, 1997), p. 20; 
see also Alain Chartier, Baudet Herenc, Achille Caulier et al., The Quarrel of the Belle dame 
sans mercy, ed. and trans. Joan E. McRae (New York, 2004). 

13 Carla Bozzolo and Héléne Loyau, La Cour amoureuse de Charles VI, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1982-92); see also Arthur Piaget, "La Cour amoureuse dite de Charles VL" Romania 20 
(1891), 417-54. 

14 See my discussion in Cayley (2006), p. 14, p. 41, pp. 48-9. 
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ever existed on parchment as a sort of elaborate poetic charade or game, 
reflecting the fascination of the fourteenth-century court with poetic 
engagements of one kind or another. The debate form was at the heart 
of the Cour amoureuse just as it also governed a host of other fictional 
and actual poetic organisations, chivalric orders and institutions: from the 
famous Consistoire de la gaie science in Toulouse (1324), which handed 
out degrees in “gaie science,” to the Ordre de la Rose, established for 
the protection of the fairer sex in Christine's Dit de la Rose (1402).!® The 
notion of a conceptual or actual space or playground in which debate is 
conducted — be it garden, institution, court of law, or manuscript folio — is 
crucial for an understanding of how Machaut's debate texts play off one 
another at the heart of the physical space of the manuscript. 

Machaut contributed to this later enthusiasm for love trials through 
his transformation of earlier debate models in the jugement. Machaut's 
version of the dialogued poem develops directly from the jeu-parti and 
demande d’amour or troubadour tenso as well as the tradition of twelfth- 
century Latin goliardic (satirical) love debates such as the Altercatio Phyl- 
lidis et Florae, or the mid-twelfth-century Concilium romarici moncium 
(Council of Remiremont), a mock Church council at which women dis- 
cuss the relative merits of a clerkly or a knightly lover. A series of French 
debates known as the Débats du clerc et du chevalier, based on these 
satirical pieces, again debated the pros and cons of clerkly and knightly 
lovers. The late twelfth-/early thirteenth-century French poem, Florence 
et Blanchefor (also Jugement d’amour) is the best known example of the 
Débat du clerc et du chevalier.” This jugement form is adopted by Machaut 
in his mirrored dits, the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne and Jugement 
dou Roy de Navarre.!® For Pierre-Yves Badel, the term jugement can be 
distinguished from the débat and the dialogue; these three represent 
the main categories of debate literature in the later period.!* Generic clas- 
sifications are fraught with difficulty in this period, as we shall see with 


15 See Les Joies du gai savoir: recueil de poesies couronnées par le consistoire de la gaie 
science, ed. Jeanroy (Toulouse, 1914); Les Leys d'amors: manuscrit de l'Académie des Jeux 
Floraux, ed. Anglade, 4 vols. (Toulouse, 1919). 

16 Christine de Pizan, Poems of Cupid, God of Love, ed. Fenster and Erler (Leiden, 
1990). 

17 See Les Débats du clerc et du chevalier dans la littérature poétique du moyen áge, ed. 
Charles Oulmont (Paris, 1911). 

18 For a useful synopsis of both debates, see An Anthology of Medieval Love Debate 
Poetry, eds. Barbara K. Altmann and R. Barton Palmer (Gainesville, 2006), pp. 11-175. 

19 See Pierre-Yves Badel, “Le Débat,” in Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des Mit- 
telalters VIII/1, ed. Daniel Poirion (Heidelberg, 1988), pp. 95-110; see my discussion of these 
categories in Cayley, Debate and Dialogue, pp. 6-7; pp. 28-31. 
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the dit, and in this case in particular the terms débat and dialogue were 
often used interchangeably. Where a distinction is made, it seems to be 
that the term dialogue records the mode - in other words the debate 
vehicle itself — an exchange between two or more interlocutors; the term 
débat refers rather to the substance of the exchange. These generic cat- 
egories seem to me to be less clear cut, and perhaps “débat” is best viewed 
as a broad generic heading under which all pieces entitled débat, dialogue 
or jugement should be considered. 

The jugement evolves from the jeu-parti. In the typical jugement, the 
dialogue of two or more characters is framed by a narrator; characters 
may nominate judges themselves, or ask the narrator for his recommenda- 
tion: these judgements are rarely delivered within the poem. The narrator 
is also tasked with the textual recording of the poem. A further category 
distinction: Machaut's Jugement poems, like his other narrative poems, 
are written in the form of dits amoureux, a form he popularised for later 
generations of poets. 

A brief exposition of the dit (amoureux) and recent critical attempts 
to categorise it will help to illuminate Machaut's practice here. The exact 
definition of the term dit has exercised and eluded medieval scholars 
since the late eighteenth century when Legrand d'Aussy first identified the 
genre. The central paradox of the dit lies in its name: a poetic form that is 
at once spoken and written. Monique Léonard qualifies the dit (pre-1340) 
as: “une oeuvre littéraire rédigée en vers, non chantée, plutót bréve, dont 
l'auteur cherche à transmettre une senefiance, grace à quelques procédés 
stylistiques.”20 Léonard assigns a number of “sub-genres” to the dit, all of 
which may be assimilated to it through recognition of shared elements. 
These “sub-genres” include formes fixes poems such as the lai, the com- 
plainte, or the serventois, and non-lyric verse such as the romance, the 
conte, or the fabliau. Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet has identified three 
basic characteristics shared by all dits: "Le dit joue avec la discontinuité 
[...]. Le dit reléve d'une énonciation en je [...] et d'un temps: le présent 
[...]. Le dit enseigne.” “Senefiance” is the fundamental principle of 
the dit, combining the two aims of "enseigner" and “voir dire.” Typically 
these aims are realised, as in the influential Roman de la Rose, through an 
integumental structure, in other words through allegory, personification, 


20 Legrand d'Aussy first attempted to define the genre in 1798, see Monique Léonard, 
Le Dit et sa technique littéraire: des origines à 1340 (Paris, 1996). 

21 Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Le Dit," in Grundriss der romanischen Literaturen des 
Mittelalters VIII/1, ed. Daniel Poirion (Heidelberg, 1988), pp. 86-94, p. 87. 
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exempla or the dream-vision. A closer look at some of Machaut's dits 
amoureux reveals this crafting of an integumental structure, and demon- 
strates how Machaut uses the principle of “voir dire" as an ironic narrative 
tool to signal both the fictionality and the ambiguity of his poetry. This 
ironic manipulation can be seen primarily in the innovative use Machaut 
makes of the first-person narrative voice. The fragmented and multiple 
subjectivities Machaut sets in his dits reflect the fragmented and multiple 
voices of the debate. This polyphony is in turn an echo of the latent ten- 
sions and ambiguities that lurk in the intra- and extra-diegetic worlds of 
Machaut's poetry. 

A reading of Machaut's Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne (pre-1342), and 
its mirror image the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, composed in 1349, can 
illuminate this issue. These two poems form a reflexive and responsive 
pair which mimics on a larger scale the dialectic of the debate contained 
within each discrete text. The Behaingne is a long narrative dit con- 
structed around a familiar demande d'amour formula: overheard by the 
narrator, concealed in the bushes, a knight and a lady debate which of 
them deserves the title of the more sorrowful. The lady's lover has died; 
the knight's young lady has left him for another. After listening to their 
arguments, the narrator comes forward, prompted by the lady's little dog, 
to suggest an impartial judge for their debate in the shape of the king 
of Bohemia. The knight and lady gladly accompany the narrator to Dur- 
buy castle where their case is again heard. After expositions by sixteen 
allegorical figures — the king's courtiers — the court finds in the knight's 
favour, since love cannot survive death, and therefore the lady's pain will 
inevitably lessen over time. The Navarre is of a different age and, as Bar- 
ton Palmer confirms, “offers a different kind of literary experience" from 
its predecessor, pervaded by the torpid and melancholy feeling of mundus 
senescet (an ageing, decaying world) that haunts much French literature 
of the late 1340s.22 This later poem responds to the earlier Jugement, stag- 
ing the trial of Guillaume, poet-protagonist, who here stands accused of 
having slandered women in his Behaingne. The judgement passed in the 
earlier poem is duly reversed by the king of Navarre and Lady Bonneürté's 
retinue of twelve allegorical personifications. However, as Barton Palmer 
has also observed, the Navarre does much more than simply reverse the 
outcome of Behaingne's trial, it undertakes a metafictional trial of its own, 
into Machaut's own poetic practice.?3 


22 See R. Barton Palmer, "The Metafictional Machaut: Reflexivity,” p. 84. 
23 Palmer, "The Metafictional Machaut: Reflexivity,” p. 83. 
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In many cases, manuscript context reinforces the mirroring and rever- 
sals of the Jugement poems, and provides a conceptual playground in 
which debate unfolds. It is clear that manuscript organisation in this tra- 
dition is not random, but for the most part carefully planned by Machaut. 
Inscribed before the Prologue in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
fr. 1584, we find the rubric, “Vesci lordenance que G. de Machau wet quil 
ait en son livre” (Here is the order that Guillaume de Machaut wants in 
his book). Other rubrics confirm our sense of the interdependence of 
texts within the manuscript collection. The Behaingne is collected in nine- 
teen manuscripts, of which eighteen versions are virtually complete; the 
Navarre is collected in seven of these (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de 
France, fr. 1584; fr. 1585; fr. 1587; fr. 9221; fr, 22545; fr. 843 and manuscript 
Ferrell, on loan at Cambridge, Corpus Christi College).?^ In three of the 
seven manuscripts where the two jugement poems are copied together, 
including BnF fr. 1584, the scribe has added the rubric, “Le Jugement dou 
Roy de Navarre contre le roy de Behaigne” (The Judgement of the King 
of Navarre against that of the King of Bohemia), to introduce the second 
of Machaut’s Jugements. So the second poem is inscribed in the tradition 
and shadow of the first, in direct material as well as ideological conflict 
with it. It seems that Machaut intended the two poems to be read in 
sequence, since the Navarre is always copied directly after the Behaingne 
and was only ever circulated as a sequel to the Behaingne, whereas the 
Behaingne had a separate prior existence, circulating independently, and 
even anonymously. The juxtaposition of the two debates in all manuscript 
copies where both appear confirms our sense of the dialogic exchange 
between the two, and the rubrics in some of these copies specifically label 
the Navarre as a response to the Behaingne in spite of the gap between the 
dates of their composition. 

The Lay de Plour, part of the narrator-poet’s penance for his alleged 
defamation of women in the Behaingne, directly follows the Navarre in 
three manuscripts: Paris, BnF, fr. 1585, Paris, BnF, fr. 9221 Paris, BnF, fr. 
843, and is also collected in BnF fr. 1584, Bern, Burgerbibliothek, 218, and 
Paris, Bibliotheque de l'Arsenal, 5203. This lay then forms a continuation 
of, and a textual afterlife to the Jugement poems, emphasising the purely 
textual existence accorded to the characters of Machaut’s compositions, 


24 See Kibler and Wimsatt’s discussion of these manuscripts in their edition (1988), 
pp. 11-26, as well as Earp's Guide to Research, chapter III. 
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and indeed, to the poet himself. The poet is invited to compose a further 
fiction with the lay, thus exposing the status of the Jugement poems and 
their characters as fictional. As Barton Palmer observes (evoking Patricia 
Waugh's notion of the metafictional status of much modernist and post- 
modern fiction), Machaut's mirrored creations are self-consciously meta- 
fictional, “offering both a created world with which the reader is meant 
to engage as a second reality and the commentary/interpretation/ironic 
undermining that calls attention to that created world as the product of 
certain rhetorical strategies.”?5 In other words, we are made aware both of 
the fictional world created in the poems, and of the poetic consciousness 
and process behind that creation: the poeta-liber and poeta-faber dyads 
(poet-book; poet-craftsman). The request to be commemorated in text 
made by the first-person female narrator at the close of this lay resonates 
throughout Machaut's production: 


Humblement mes cuers supplie 
Au vray Dieu qu'il nous regart 
De si amoureus regart 

Qu'en livre soiens de vie 


Humbly my heart begs the true God that he look on us with such a loving 
gaze that we come alive in this book, lines 207-10.26 


The female narrator of the Lay de Plour has lost her lover to death, just as 
the lady of the Behaingne. In composing this Lay, Machaut explores the 
other side of the debate from a feminine perspective, inhabiting a female 
textual body, and assuming a woman's voice. 

The notion of textual vs. bodily existence is already acute in the Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Behaingne, where the characters operate a double, and 
even triple narration, in which they are narrated by one another in turn. 
The narrator-protagonist figure does not escape this inexorable narrative 
vortex, since he is turned into text by the knight who relates the whole 
debate to the King of Bohemia on their arrival at Durbuy castle. The fic- 
tional status of the narrator-protagonist is thus doubly determined. This is 
compounded when the knight speaks of the debate as already written: 


?5 See Barton Palmer, "The Metafictional Machaut: Reflexivity," p. 75. 
?6 “Lay de Plour,” (Euvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernest Hoepffner, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1908-11), I, pp. 283-91. 
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Et si aviens fait maint arguement, 
Si comme il est escript plus pleinnement 
ici dessus 


And we made many arguments,/ Just as is written more fully/ Here above, 
Behaingne, lines 1594-6.27 


The king then takes up the role of narrator at verse 1625 as he repeats the 
whole story to his advisors. In Raison’s response to the King, the debate 
between the lady and the knight is again cited as written evidence, once 
more disturbing the distinction between the time of “histoire” and the 
time of “récit.”28 In the Behaingne, as in the Navarre, and later in the Voir 
dit, Machaut would confuse this distinction between the two, turning 
“récit” into “histoire,” or as De Looze puts it, making “the writing of the 
narrative [...] part of the events the narrative recounts.”29 

At the point at which the king takes over the narration, the original 
narrator-protagonist, thoroughly usurped in his narratorial role, disap- 
pears only to reappear in the traditional colophon to the debate in a dif- 
ferent guise: that of the book's narrator-scribe.*° The virtual (constructed) 
Machaut who appears at the close of the Behaingne serves to heighten 
our sense of poetic artifice. The narrator-scribe who appears here thus 
draws further attention to the Behaingne's ontological status as a written, 
composed text. This is certainly how it will be referred to in the more 
overtly self-reflexive Jugement dou Roy de Navarre. I referred earlier to the 
aesthetic of non-ending of the debate poem in late medieval France which 
has the effect of perpetuating debate, thus deferring textual gratification 
indefinitely. This desired non-ending is effected through various devices, 
including deferral of judgement, ambiguity, and calls for correction/con- 
tinuation. Here we can see a modesty topos on the part of the king of 


27 Middle French from Œuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernest Hoepffner, 3 vols. 
(Paris, 1908—11), I. All translations of this text cited herein are from An Anthology of Medi- 
eval Love Debate Poetry, eds. Barbara K. Altmann and R. Barton Palmer, pp. 21-68. 

?8 According to Gérard Genette, "histoire" refers to the chronology of the events of a 
narrative and "récit" to the chronology of the narration of events of a narrative (Gérard 
Genette, Discours du récit, Paris, reedition 2007). Compare with: "Cilz chevaliers en a 
moult bien parlé, / Car en escript l'ay ci dessus trouvé / Et par raison s'entencion prouvé," 
Behaingne, lines 1781-84. 

?9 Laurence De Looze, Pseudo-Autobiography in the Fourteenth Century: Juan Ruiz, Guil- 
laume de Machaut, Jean Froissart, and Geoffrey Chaucer (Gainesville, 1997), p. 8o. 

39 The literary debate is usually framed by a prologue and epilogue of varying lengths 
in which the narrator-poet reveals himself to us and possibly also to the interlocutors of 
the debate. The closing line or lines may also contain information relating to the author/ 
scribe and the place of recording, referred to as a “colophon.” 
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Bohemia that translates as a call for continuation (this topos is common 
to many later debate poems whose authors adopt Machaut’s model)! 


Si en feray 

Le jugement einsi com je saray; 

Car tel chose pas acoustumé n’ay, 

Et uns autres, vraiement, bien le say, 
Mieus le feroit 


So I will judge/ This case according to my understanding, / For in these mat- 
ters I have no experience./ And another man, truly, well I know it,/ Would 
do better, Behaingne, lines 1936-40. 


The appointed judge delivers his judgement, but it is undermined by his 
suggestion that he is not reliable or experienced. He calls for another who 
“mieus le feroit” to give his opinion. The second jugement poem seems to 
actas a direct response to this call. Another typical closural convention, the 
anagram signature, here falls short of the historical author's true identity: 
at the end of the Behaingne, the narrator-scribe “signs” his name, “Guil- 
lemin de Machaut” (line 2079).?? The narrator-scribe “Guillemin” of the 
Behaingne is therefore distinct from the poet-protagonist “Guillaumes” we 
encounter in the Navarre who is both identified by other characters and 
signs himself with the more familiar “Guillaumes de Machaut” (line 573; 
lines 4199-200). This orthographical divergence (Guillemin/Guillaumes) 
seems crucial to my argument of the poet's more self-conscious stance 
in the Navarre. So Machaut again undermines the stability and integrity 
of his Behaingne, and hence the judgement delivered in it, by setting up 
a nominal distance between himself, “Guillaumes,” and the “Guillemin” 
who signs the Behaingne (as well as distancing himself from an unpopular 
judgement). 

The anagram signature was a common literary closural device used 
by writers of romance such as Chrétien de Troyes among others, and 
would later be adopted in debate poetry by Christine de Pizan, follow- 
ing Machaut.33 Machaut's subversion of this authorial mark paradoxically 


31 See for example Christine de Pizan's Le Livre des trois jugemens (lines 1521-25) in 
Christine de Pizan, The Love Debate Poems, p. 193, or Alain Chartier's Le Débat des Deux 
Fortunés d'Amours (lines 1240-43) in Alain Chartier, The Poetical Works of Alain Chartier, 
ed. James C. Laidlaw (Cambridge, 1974), p. 195. 

32 See Kibler and Wimsatt's edition, p. 490 for a discussion of this common alternative 
to “Guillaume” which Machaut also uses elsewhere in his work (e.g. Remede de Fortune, 
line 4297). 

33 See for example Christine de Pizan’s Livre du Débat de deux amans (lines 2019-23, 
p. 134), Livre des Trois jugemens (lines 1526-31, p. 193) and Livre du Dit de Poissy (lines 
2068-75, p. 258) in Christine de Pizan, The Love Debate Poems. 
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makes us less sure of the author's identity, and increasingly aware of the 
literariness of the narrator-poet figure. The author's true identity cannot 
be accessed through his text: Machaut's texts cannot be read as auto- 
biography but instead, as Laurence de Looze has suggested, as pseudo- 
autobiography.?^ An identity between author and narrator is offered in 
the pseudo-autobiography but then destabilised through the slippery 
nature of the text's relationship with truth. Machaut here perhaps sug- 
gests that it is only in the movement of the debate that narrative truth 
can be discovered, at the midpoint between two contradictory arguments. 
We are referred back to the liminal quotation with which this essay 
began: “altercando scitur veritas, aurumque probatur in furnace” (the 
truth becomes known through disputing, and the gold is tested in the fur- 
nace, Jean de Montreuil, Epistle 118, July-August 1401), taken from another 
celebrated literary debate of the later period, the Débat sur le Roman 
de la Rose.?5 

Machaut establishes the Navarre as a mirror image of the Behaingne: 
the judgement reached in the first poem is reversed in the second. Simi- 
lar images are constructed in either half of the poet's diptych, as com- 
mentators have observed (Altmann/Palmer): the two sets of allegorical 
personifications, the two kings, the two pairs of interlocutors and the two 
cháteaux in which the judgement scenes unfold; the reader is constantly 
referred back and forth between the two panels. Machaut sets the physi- 
cal image of the mirror within the second jugement poem, where it stands 
as a metaphor for the reflexivity of the two poems, and for the revelation 
of the truth or *voir dire" at a point midway between the two antitheti- 
cal arguments, like the fountain of the Fonteinne amoureuse, which repre- 
sents a force of truth at the midpoint of that earlier dit: 


Par Avis qui la conduisoit 
Jusqu'a un miroir qui luisoit, 

Si qu'onques plus cler miréoir 
Ne pot on tenir ne véoir. 

Raisons le tenoit en sa destre, 
Une balance en sa senestre, 

Si que la dame s'i miroit 

Plus souvent qu'on ne vous diroit 


3^ De Looze, Pseudo-autobiography, p. 2 for an initial definition. 
35 See Debating the Rose: A Critical Anthology, ed. Christine McWebb (New York, 2007), 
lines 21-22, pp. 202-03. 
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To a mirror that gleamed so brightly/ No one could ever grasp/ Or gaze at a 
clearer reflecting glass// Reason held this in her right hand,/ A scale in her 
left,/ and so the lady looked at herself there/ More often than anyone could 
say, Navarre, lines 1159—66.36 


The image of the scales held by Raison heightens the sensation of balance 
between the two “halves” of the judgement. Raison was the first to deliver 
her judgement in the Behaingne. She is able, we were told, to erase wrong- 
doing, “le meffait efface" (“erase the fault," Behaingne, line 1491). In the 
Navarre, this is precisely what Lady Bonneürté asks the narrator-poet to 
do, referring to his “meffait” in writing the Behaingne. “Que ce jugement 
effaciez" ("void this judgment," Navarre, line 1032), she commands. There 
is a crucial tension here between "faire" and "dire," a tension which seems 
to oppose text as created form, and speech as the substance of the text, 
echoing a latent tension in Machaut's corpus between textual form and 
textual content. This exchange seems to indicate a distinction between 
jugements and other debate poetry in the sense that judgement poems 
can be reversed textually through erasure of the stated judgement and the 
delivery of a new one.?” 

The reflexivity and textuality of the two poems is further accentuated 
by the frequent intertextual allusions, allusions both to Machaut's own 
corpus of work, and to earlier literature and mythology. The narrator-poet 
makes much of the parallels between his characters in the Behaingne with 
literary lovers past: the Chastelaine de Vergy, Lancelot and Tristan among 
others, again emphasising their textual, written status. In the second juge- 
ment poem, Lady Bonneürté specifically identifies the narrator-poet as the 
author of the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne: 


Se je le say, vous le savez, 

Car le fait devers vous avez 

En l'un de vos livres escript, 

Bien devisié et bien descript: 

Si regardez dedens vos livres. 

Bien say que vous n'estes pas ivres, 
Quant vos fais amoureus ditez 


36 Original cited from Hoepffner, vol. 1 and all translations of this work are from An 
Anthology of Medieval Love Debate Poetry, eds. Altmann and Palmer, pp. 69-182. 

37 The reversals and reissuing of judgements is at the heart of the debate known as the 
Querelle de la Belle Dame sans mercy, see pp. 1-2, in which the ladies write to ask “Alain” 
to erase his words about women in the Belle Dame. 
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If I know about it, you know too,/ Because the case against you is something/ 
You have written down in one of your books,/ Something well laid out and 
described therein./ So I look through your books./ I know well you are not 
drunk/ When you compose your love poems, Navarre, lines 865-68. 


The narrative doubling has thus come full circle. The narrator-protagonist 
figure of the Behaingne is shown to have participated in a fictional debate, 
which was composed by the narrator-poet figure of the Navarre. Identity 
between the two narrators ofthe jugements is thus simultaneously rejected 
and asserted. The figure of “Guillemin de Machaut” who signs his name at 
the close of the Behaingne becomes conflated in the narration of Navarre 
with the narrator-poet figure referred to in the Navarre as “Guillaumes de 
Machaut,” and yet, as I have shown, these two figures are distinct. This 
establishing of a dual narrator has been seen as a conscious allusion to 
Jean de Meun’s joining of himself as narrator-poet to Guillaume de Lorris' 
lover-protagonist in his continuation of the Roman de la Rose, Machaut's 
constant intertext in the Jugements as elsewhere in his corpus.?? A fur- 
ther narratorial divergence occurs in the Navarre, however, between this 
dual Guillemin-Guillaumes figure and a distinct omniscient narrator who 
relates conversations that the first narrator-poet figure could not possibly 
have overheard, thus asserting his authority over the narrative. 

The twelve personifications who accompany Lady Bonneiirté in the 
Navarre exchange exempla with the narrator-poet figure in the style of a 
scholastic disputatio. Each side adduces increasingly convincing authori- 
ties to help prove their arguments. The exemplum used by the narrator- 
poet of the love correspondence between a clerc from Orléans and his 
lady foreshadows the love correspondence which forms such a signifi- 
cant part of Le Livre dou voir dit and is regarded as the ultimate proof of 
veracity. The narrator-poet of Navarre announces that this exemplum will 
“mon fait prover, et a vostre tort reprouver” (“prove my view/ and refute 
your mistaken opinion,” lines 2213-14). The notion of letter as proof cor- 
responds with Machaut’s aim of “voir dire” and yet must fall short of it. 
The letters appear to give us access to a “real” beyond the text; however, 
the reality of the love affair between the narrator-poet and Toute Belle in the 
Voir dit, or of that between the cleric from Orléans and his lady in the 
jugement poems is simply unknowable. In the same way, we have seen 
the protagonists of the Behaingne and the Navarre referring to matters 


38 Brownlee, Poetic Identity, p. 15, see also Barton Palmer’s discussion of the Rose as 
intertext for Machaut in, “The Metafictional Machaut,” pp. 80-81. 
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“written” earlier in the poems, in an attempt to convince us of their verac- 
ity. The love experience is constructed as a work of art as Cerquiglini- 
Toulet asserts: 


Le texte littéraire construit l'histoire d'amour comme un objet d'art et le 
critique qui le déchiffre n'est jamais face à des objets naturels mais toujours 
face à des objectivations. Ces objectivations sont du réel mais ne sont pas 
la réalité.39 


The letters are literary objects, part ofthe artistic montage Machaut effects 
in his Voir dit. An intergeneric dialogue between the lyric, the narrative 
and the prose forms is thus set in play in the Voir dit as between lyric 
and narrative in the Remede de Fortune and Fonteinne amoureuse. So we 
begin to see how debate in Machaut is not confined to individual works, 
but operates across his production, each piece informing and informed 
by others; the whole representing a complex narrative game played out 
in material (manuscript) as well as "textual form". 

Gradually, the debate in the Navarre becomes less about the original 
quarrel between the lady and the knight and more one which engages with 
the long-running Querelle des femmes which debated woman's worth.^? In 
widening the scope of the debate, Machaut effectively inscribes his poem 
into a broader network of literary debate and dialogue about women 
reaching back to antiquity.“ 


Il est certain — et je l'afferme — 

Qu'en cuer de femme n'a riens ferme, 
Rien seür, rien d'estableté. 

Fors toute variableté 


It is indisputable, and this I affirm,/ That there is nothing stable in a wom- 
an's heart,/ Nothing certain, no constancy of any kind,/ Except for complete 
changeability, Navarre, lines 3019-22. 


39 Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Un Engin si soutil": Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au 
XIV* siécle. (Paris, 1985), p. 42. 

^9 On the Querelle des Femmes see Thelma S. Fenster; Clare A. Lees, Gender in Debate 
from the Early Middle Ages to the Renaissance (New York, 2002); Joan Kelly, "Early Feminist 
Theory and the Querelle des femmes, 1400-1789,” Signs 8 (1982), 4-28; Helen Solterer, The 
Master and Minerva: Disputing Women in French Medieval Culture (Berkeley, 1995); Helen 
J. Swift, Gender, Writing, and Performance: Men Defending Women in Late Medieval France 
(1440-1538) (Oxford, 2008). 

^! See Alcuin Blamires, Woman Defamed and Woman Defended: An Anthology of Medi- 
eval Texts (Oxford, 1992) and The Case for Women in Medieval Culture (Oxford, 1997). 
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The inconstancy of women to which the narrator-poet refers here corre- 
sponds with the picture of two-faced Fortune as emblematic of woman- 
kind in the Remede de Fortune and Voir dit. Machaut's incessant return to 
this chameleon figure, now blue, now green, underpins his whole oeuvre. 
Fortune and her wheel stand in Machaut for the circularity and continu- 
ity of literary creation, for the inexhaustible fountain of desire feeding all 
his texts. This pattern is exemplified in the debate or dialogued poem, in 
its deliberate aesthetic of open-endedness, in its ambiguity and reversals, 
as we have seen. Machaut is concerned to set up an intertextual dialogue 
between all his dits, one which at once destabilises and rewrites, and 
invites the reader in as potential continuator-judge of the ongoing game 
of debate that is his textual production. The arrangement of texts within 
the manuscript space roots this inter- and intratextual dialogue in a mate- 
rial space. In this sense he is manipulating, reflecting, and refining the aes- 
thetic of debate and dialogue, and the particular brand of “participatory 
poetics” which became so popular in the fourteenth century, a trend 
inspired by legal, intellectual and existing literary models. Machaut’s enor- 
mous influence on the later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw a pro- 
liferation of judgement style debate poems, by poets such as Christine de 
Pizan, Alain Chartier, Achille Caulier, Pierre Michault or Martin le Franc, 
among others. Just as the Rose served as Machaut's intertext, so a genera- 
tion of young poets were inspired by Machaut’s innovative manipulation 
of the poetic “je,” and the textual intrigue he created through the multiple 
and fractured nature of the voice in his debate texts. Like Francois Villon a 
century later, Machaut's poetic “je” is truly fused with his oeuvre; we fancy 
we glimpse it now and again, surfacing amid the multiple ambiguities, 
contradictions and voices which crowd his literary debates. 


42 On “participatory poetics,” see Jane H.M. Taylor, The Poetry of François Villon: Text 
and Context (Cambridge, 2001). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


MOVING ACROSS MEDIA: 
MACHAUT'S LAIS AND THE JUDGEMENT TRADITION 


Benjamin Albritton 


In his lais, Guillaume de Machaut's abilities to manipulate rhyme and 
form in a lyric setting reach their virtuosic peak. Consisting of over six 
thousand lines of poetry, a large percentage of which survives with musi- 
cal settings, these works allow Machaut to explore themes as diverse as 
love, devotion, sorrow, and death. Unlike shorter lyrics, like the ballade or 
rondeau, where refrains and repetition structure meaning and expression, 
the distinctive aesthetic of the lai — 12 stanzas of text with ever-changing 
rhyme schemes and melodic structure — forces both poet and audience 
to grapple with endless variation. The lai's disjointed poetic nature also 
prevents these works from building structure around narrative continuity. 
The particular complexities of the form are best observed in a compara- 
tive study of Machaut's development of the love-debate genre in three lais 
alongside his narrative judgement dits Le Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne 
and Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre. 


DEBATE IN LYRIC AND SONG 


In the context of late-medieval debate poetry, Machaut's dits, le Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Behaingne and le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, mark 
important developments in the love-debate genre. The approaches 
Machaut took with these two lengthy poems drew upon a substantial 
number of models, but also altered the genre in ways that resonated in 
the work of later poets, from Christine de Pizan to Alain Chartier and 
the other fifteenth-century debaters, as Emma Cayley's chapter eluci- 
dates so clearly. Debate poetry, a generic convention established in the 
twelfth century with a series of works arguing the relative merits of 
clerks and knights as lovers, influenced Machaut's two judgement dits.! 


! For a rigorous overview of the development of medieval debate poetry, see Emma 
Cayley, Debate and Dialogue: Alain Chartier in his Cultural Context, Oxford Modern 
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His works adhere to convention in terms of setting: a fictional semi-legal 
court, presided over by a wise patron (in fact, fictionalized versions of 
nobility with whom the real-life poet was known to interact in a patron- 
age relationship), within which a specific disputation on matters of love 
could be decided. Both of his judgement dits contribute some rather strik- 
ing innovations to the typical love-debate poetry through the insertion of 
a fictionalized character named “Machaut,” and the interpolation of his 
own previous writings into the arguments for his defense. 

The narrative debates center around the argument over who suffers 
more: the Lover whose Lady was unfaithful, or the Lady whose Lover has 
died. The works feature recognizable and named patrons as the judges in 
two rather different kinds of debates. In the first, the Jugement dou Roy 
de Behaingne, Machaut draws on a standard scenario in which the poet 
overhears and records the debate and the final rendering of judgement 
(in favor of the Lover) by the king of Bohemia. In the second, the Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Navarre, the author unexpectedly inserts his fictional 
double into the narrative as the defendant, and the proceedings take on a 
significant legal aspect as the poet/defendant is accused and put on trial 
to defend his earlier position in favor of the Lover. His accuser ultimately 
demands that he acknowledge the superiority of the Lady’s position. 

Related to the two narrative poems is a small constellation of lyric 
activity that seems to reflect or refract their ideas and language: Lai 6/5 
(“Par trois raisons me vueil deffendre”), Lai 7/6 (“Amours doucement 
me tente"), and 22/16 (“Qui bien aimme a tart oublie: Le Lay de Plour”).2 
These lyrics explore the issues of debate and judgement in ways suited 


Languages and Literature Monographs (Oxford, 2006), pp. 12-51. The position of Machaut's 
judgement poems in this cultural context was examined in detail in Terence Peter Scully, 
"The Love Debate in Mediaeval French Literature with Special Reference to Guillaume de 
Machaut" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, 1966). See also Emma Cayley's chapter 
in this book. 

? These three lais belong to the layer of compositional activity before the mid-1350s, as 
they are all witnessed in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1586. The following 
manuscripts include all three lais: Ferrell (formerly New York, Wildenstein), on loan to 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi, no shelfmark; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1584; 
BnF fr. 1585; BnF fr. 1586; BnF fr. 843; and BnF fr. 9221. BnF fr. 22546 includes Lais 6/5 and 
7/6 but not Lai 22/16. In addition, two manuscripts include Lai 22/16 but not Lais 6/5 and 
716: Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal, 5203 and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, 218. Editions of these 
three lais can be found in Chichmaref, Guillaume de Machaut: Poésies Lyriques (Paris, 1909) 
[text only]; Ludwig, Guillaume de Machaut: Musikalische Werke, Vol. 4, Messe und Lais, 
ed. Heinrich Besseler from the Nachlass Ludwig (Leipzig, 1943 and Wiesbaden, 1954) [text 
and music]; and Schrade, The Works of Guillaume de Machaut, Polyphonic Music of the 
Fourteenth Century 2-3 (Monaco, 1956) [text and music]. 
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to their specific form.? “Lay de Plour” is most commonly associated with 
the Judgement dits because it appears to be part of the fulfillment of the 
poet's final sentence for his transgressions, which requires the composi- 
tion of three new lyrics, one of them a lai. This lai frequently follows the 
Jugement dou Roy de Navarre in the order of poems in the complete-works 
manuscripts and, where it does not, there are usually scribal or codicologi- 
cal reasons.* As an extension of the judgement, the lai gives lyric voice 
to the Lady's claim to be the saddest Lover, thereby fulfilling in part the 
poet's obligation to reverse the wrong against women perpetrated by the 
verdict in the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. 

The “Lay de Plour” appears to be inextricable from the cycle of narrative 
debate poems. In a sense it moves the courtly fantasy in an unexpected 
direction, blurring the line between reality and fiction that Machaut 
plays with throughout his career. Because of its location in several of the 
complete-works manuscripts immediately after the Jugement dou Roy de 
Navarre, the lai extends not only the conceptual space of the debate, but 
also its physical space within the codex. It serves as a coda to the Juge- 
ment dou Roy de Navarre and, while no debate is embodied in its text, 
the positioning of the lai in some manuscripts implies further action after 
the final judgement is rendered. As Barton Palmer has stated, the unique 
relationship between the judgement dits and the “Lay de Plour” requires 
that a reading of any one of those works must be mediated by the others.5 
When the judgement poems and this lai are transmitted together, each 
impinges upon and informs an understanding of the others. Further, 
Palmer illustrates that each poem draws us into a deeper intertextual read- 
ing that must take into account nearly two centuries’ worth of love-debate 
poetry that predates Machaut's own contributions. The addition of a lai 
to the two dits in this complex of poems expands Machaut's love-debate 
to an even higher level of referentiality. Moving outside of a single work, 
outside of a single form or genre, to multiple works and genres creates a 


3 Ernest Hoepffner presents this idea in a footnote to his edition of Fonteinne amoureuse, 
and it is a useful way of considering Machaut's output as a reworking of themes and poetic 
ideas surrounding such a large-scale compositional effort as the writing of a dit must have 
been. See Hoepffner, Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, Vol. 3, Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais 57 (Paris, 1921), p. 255. 

+ Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York and London, 
1995), p. 365. 

5 R. Barton Palmer, ed., Guillaume de Machaut: Jugement dou Roy de Navarre (New 
York, 1988), p. xl. 
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collection within the larger body of Machaut's poetry that suggests fluid 
boundaries of form and genre. 

I would suggest further that these three works are not Machaut's only 
works to make use of the love-debate conventions. Heretofore ignored 
by scholars are two additional lais — Lais 6/5 and 7/6 (“Par trois raisons" 
and “Amours doucement”) — that must be introduced into this complex 
of judgement works described above. These works have remained unrec- 
ognized as part of the love-debate genre because the potential for musical 
notation to evoke the dialectic of debate has been overlooked; but as we 
shall see, the importance of this notational manipulation was so great that 
graphic symbols were introduced into the manuscript tradition to signal 
this aspect of the work. “Par trois raisons” and “Amours doucement” form, 
along with the “Lay de Plour,” a triptych of interrelated works that rein- 
force the larger body of love-debate works of the late 1340s for Machaut, 
and suggest a willing audience for this particular type of literary material 
that might be linked to the circle of Bonne of Luxembourg.® To appreciate 
the context for this claim, a consideration of changing notational prac- 
tices in the fourteenth century is in order. 


SIGNS OF MENSURATION AND MEANING 


The fourteenth-century lai is an ideal starting point for a discussion of 
text/music interactions. As a primarily monophonic genre, convention 
dictates a one-to-one relationship between melody and text and the 
function of the musical setting to declaim the text could not be clearer. 
This relationship is all the more important because in this most compli- 
cated of the lyric forms of the fourteenth century, an intelligent reading 
(or hearing) of the lai requires a musical setting that could complement 
the elaborate poetic structure and its underlying themes. In virtually all 
of the illuminations depicting the performance of a lai in the Machaut 
manuscripts (primarily found in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
fr. 1586), a reciprocal relationship between audience and performer/author 
is suggested: usually the poet is depicted reading or singing from a scroll 
containing the text while the audience (often an individual figure) listens 
intently. For instance, the depiction of lai performance in the Remede de 
Fortune in BnF fr. 1586 demonstrates this kind of relationship between 


$ Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, p. 24. 
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performer and audience, as do several images within the lai section of 
this manuscript.” 

The three lais examined here were being produced by Machaut during 
a period of notational upheaval in Northern France. In Parisian composi- 
tional circles in the early decades of the fourteenth century, a new way of 
writing music was in ascendancy that appears both in the treatises pro- 
duced in the 1310s and 1320s that describe emerging theories of notating 
mensural music and in the music preserved in manuscripts of the period. 
New signs were introduced in musical notation to respond to the growing 
number of possibilities available to a composer for the organization of 
rhythmic material into duple and triple relationships at multiple levels.? 
Furthermore, references to an “ars nova” in some of the treatises indi- 
cate that theorists and composers alike were aware of the novelty of their 
innovations, and were contrasting the newer with the older styles in a self- 
conscious way, as the famous group of treatises bearing various references 
to “a new art" demonstrates.? 

To grasp the importance of these innovations for a composer of the 
time, however, we need to go beyond the new ability to write down music 
in duple meters and explore the significance of the new notational sys- 
tem. Virginia Newes has discussed the possibility that the use of a switch- 
ing device, like red notation, can serve more than just a surface metrical 
role, but can also be used in the service of a higher organizational con- 
cept, like a palindromic or symmetrical structure.!° Her discussion of the 
use of red notation as an element of a visual palindrome in the tenor 
of de Vitrys motet *Garit gallus/ In nova fert" illustrates this point. In 
this instance, to realize the tenor's line correctly requires going against 
the mensural rules described in de Vitry's own treatise. Newes suggests 
that extra-musical considerations of visual symmetry override notational 


7 BnF fr. 1586, fol. 28v (Earp miniature C13) and, for the lai section, see the minia- 
tures in BnF fr. 1586 (C96 and C105, especially). Reproductions of C13 and C96 can be 
found, respectively, in: Wimsatt and Kibler, Guillaume de Machaut: Le jugement du roy de 
Behaigne and Remede de Fortune (Athens, GA, 1988), miniature 4; and Huot, From Song 
to Book: The Poetics of Writing in Old French Lyric and Lyrical Narrative Poetry (Ithaca and 
London, 1987), p. 267. 

8 For further discussion of the new mensural organization, see Mark Everist's chapter 
in this book. 

9 David Fallows, “Ars Nova,” in Grove Music Online, Oxford Music Online, http://www 
.oxfordmusiconline.com (accessed November 9, 2010). 

1? Virginia Newes, "Writing, Reading and Memorizing: The Transmission and Resolu- 
tion of Retrograde Canons from the 14th and Early 15th Centuries," Early Music 18 (1990), 
218—234. 
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practice at this point." This claim supports a broader view of the use of 
such signs in fourteenth-century music in which connotative function 
equals and occasionally surpasses denotative function. 

In addition to the notational novelty, it is possible that the shift between 
duple and triple mensuration within a piece serves a semiotic function as 
well as a purely musical one. The choice of mensuration or the shifting 
of subdivisions of duple and triple can serve to reinforce the text being 
set — not in a madrigalistic sense of painting individual words musically, 
but by making use of a shared understanding between audience and com- 
poser of the meaning of rhythm itself. To discuss musical meaning in this 
sense, particularly from the point of view of text/music relationships, it is 
necessary to try to adopt some aspects of medieval sign theory. It will be 
useful to bear in mind a feature that occupied a prominent position in the 
medieval debate about meaning: the distinction between denotation and 
connotation. This is particularly useful in discussions of non-verbal signi- 
fiers as this distinction allows a sign, like a musical gesture, to operate on 
a purely functional level as well as on a broader semiotic one.!? 

To apply that concept further to musical signs (in this case, shifts in 
mensural organization), it is possible to suggest that a musical sign (or 
event) has a direct relationship with a specific musical function. Machaut's 
Lais 6/5 and 7/6 provide an interesting example of the use of these new 
signs. At the same time, though, it can have an indirect relationship with 
an extra-musical meaning. That is, it can connote or signify in a non- 
musical sense while continuing to perform a standard musical function. 
In the examples to follow, the direct relationship between a notational 
sign of mensural change and the aural effect that sign produces in perfor- 
mance is a direct one. The sign denotes a functional change in the musical 
organization of a piece, while that musical organization also serves the 
extra-musical purpose of amplifying and enhancing the semantic content 
of the poetry it sets. But it also raises the question of whether or not such 
signs might play a role that goes beyond simply signaling a shift in musical 
organization. These new signs were loaded with potential for they allowed 
a composer to match audible changes in the musical declamation of a 
composition with large-scale organizations inherent in the set text, lead- 
ing to an intimate relationship between text and musical setting. 


1 Ibid., pp. 219-220. 

12 Umberto Eco, “Denotation,” On the Medieval Theory of Signs, eds. Umberto Eco and 
Costantino Marmo, Foundations of Semiotics 21 (Amsterdam and Philadelphia, 1989), pp. 
43-77. 
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Machaut creates a form of musical expression that reflects or high- 
lights aspects of the text that challenge convention. The musical setting 
enhances the poetry in surprising ways that force the listener into a hear- 
ing of the poem that might not have been apparent without the musical 
setting. Using the musical setting as an exegetical tool, Machaut imbues 
his poems with a possibility of musical meaning that operates in a very 
specific way. In the lais, his method of constructing a musical semantics 
relies heavily on binary oppositions, such as melodies contrasting low and 
high registers and the alternation of monophony with polyphony. Impor- 
tant for our discussion here are two further oppositions: phrase rhythm at 
the archaic level of the longa contrasted with the level of the brevis, and 
mensural modulations that include shifts from imperfect to perfect tem- 
pus and back, or similar shifts at other levels of mensural organization. 

One of the highlights of fourteenth-century notational advances was the 
increased ease of writing music in a duple meter. Far from simply being 
a new possibility for overall rhythmic organization in a composition, the 
ability to pivot between duple and triple mensurations became a focus 
for both new denotative notational devices as well as significant and con- 
notative events within a composition. Machaut's Lais 6/5 and 7/6, in par- 
ticular, exploit these notational innovations to incorporate internal shifts 
from triple to duple meter and, at the same time, mark an event in each 
lai that displays a self-conscious exploitation of the semiotic possibilities 
of mensural modulation in this repertoire.? The lais were likely composed 
during the 1330s or 1340s at a time when the Ars Nova innovations were 
penetrating compositional practice, and the ability to shift between duple 
and triple mensurations carried a heightened sense of novelty. 

The notational sign “:|||:” is typically used throughout the Machaut com- 
plete-works manuscripts, as well as other manuscripts from this period, 
to specify repetition. Uniquely within these lais, this repetition sign takes 


13 Machaut returned to this device in the early 1360s with Lai 17/12 ("S'onques dolereuse- 
ment: Le Lay de Confort"), a poem written in the female voice and in which the marked-off 
declamatory section deals with the power of Hope over the influence of Desire. Lai 17/12 is 
unusual in many ways: it is one of a handful of polyphonic lais written by Machaut, it was 
influential on later generations (particularly Chaucer and Froissart), and also appears to 
have been written for a specific patron or patrons during the period of the captivity of the 
French princes. Lai 17/12 does not touch upon the themes of debate found in Lais 6/5 and 
7/6, and is compositionally removed from them by some twenty or thirty years. For further 
information on this lai see Albritton, "Translation and Parody: Responses to Machaut's Lay 
de Confort," in Citation, Intertextuality and Memory in the Late Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, eds. Yolanda Plumley, Stefano Jossa, and Giuliano di Bacco (Exeter, 2011), 1-14. 
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on the new function of signaling a mensural shift.^ To appreciate this 
difference, let us note that in Machaut's Mass, this sign serves to denote 
repetitions in the Kyrie and in other sections; in the motets, it serves as 
a signal for a number of tenor repetitions (:||: for two repetitions, :|||: for 
three repetitions, and so on). It is also notable that, while formal and 
musical repetition of every half or quarter stanza occurs within every one 
of Machaut's lais, none of these repetitions are signaled with a notational 
symbol. This type of repetition, as with the mise en page of the formes 
fixes set to music, is signaled by double text underlay; large-scale repeti- 
tion at the stanza level is not signaled in the notation. With the sign’s 
expected meaning altered, the sign itself draws particular attention to its 
use. In Lai 6/5, instead of indicating repetition it acts as a mensural toggle 
between duple and triple tempus. 

Lai 6/5, “Par trois raisons,” includes the first appearance of the signs 
:|||: and :||: being used in this way (Examples 1, 2, and 3), and it is worth 
noting that this particular sign is retained for Lai 6/5 in later copies, even 
though other methods of marking changes in mensuration had become 
more common in the second half of the fourteenth century. It is used 
at the end of both the open and the closed endings of each stanza from 
stanzas 8 through 10 of Lai 6/5. At the end of stanza 10, the sign announces 
a return to duple tempus (Example 2), while the interior caesura employs 
the signal for triple tempus, again structurally echoing the layout of the 
previous two stanzas (Example 3). The reason for this redundancy of signs 
remains unclear, but this practice suggests that a mensural shift of this 
nature was unfamiliar to composer or performer and in need of a special 
signal to help as a guide through this musical event. Such signs are quite 
rare in the pre-1350 repertoire as a whole, so their use here can be con- 
sidered somewhat exceptional. Further, while these are functional signs, 
the same music could have been written without recourse to them: they 
function as signals to the performer that the prevailing mensural organi- 
zation is changing, rather than intrinsically mapping what is happening 
in the music. 

Within the fabric of the lai itself, this shift in mensuration is a significant 
large-scale event: there is a shift out of the prevailing duple organization 
for one quarter of the piece, and then a shift back to duple for the end. 
That Machaut or the scribe responsible for notating this piece needed to 
come up with a sign to mark the shift, and a sign that was different from 


14 Both Ludwig and Schrade agree in their editions. 
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fs Er fon n oxjsgay yf 

Example 1. Mensuration sign, Ferrell manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (no shelfmark), fol. 231r — Verse 8 of Lai 6/5. Permission for 
use of images from the Ferrell manuscript was kindly granted by the Master 


and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and James E. and Elizabeth 
J. Ferrell 
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Example 2. Mensuration sign, Ferrell manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge (no shelfmark), fol. 231v — Verses 9/10 of Lai 6/5. Permission for 
use of images from the Ferrell manuscript was kindly granted by the Master and 
Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and James E. and Elizabeth J. Ferrell 
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Stanza 8a ‘|||: 
Stanza 8b ‘|||: 
Stanza ga ‘|||: 
Stanza 9b ‘|||: 
Stanza 10i ‘|||: 
Stanza 10ii JIE 


Example 3. Positioning of mensuration signs, Stanzas 8-10 of Lai 6/55 


the other graphic symbols that were in use, speaks to the experimental 
nature of the technique when it was produced. This mensural modulation 
appears to be *meaningful" — it enhances the text it sets in a significant 
way — so it is necessary to look at where this happens within the piece, 
and how the shift relates to the poetry that is being declaimed. In the 
case of Lais 6/5 and 7/6, these mensural changes combine with a specific 
use of poetic language and generic expectations to highlight the debate 
encapsulated in each text. 


MENSURATION AND JUDGEMENT 


Lai 6/5 ("Par trois raisons") is an example in lyric form of Machaut's vir- 
tuosic grasp of the language of formal debate, a technically specific lan- 
guage which he used extensively in the judgement dits, especially in the 
Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, and a language to which he would have 
been exposed in his career as secretary for John of Luxembourg, who pre- 
sided over a number of political and legal debates.!6 This incorporation 
of a recognizably specialized language brings with it a set of expectations 
associated with the judgement genre: “a presentation of conflicting argu- 
ments by various protagonists,"" an evocation of the realism of debate 
through language, and either a closed or an open resolution (what has 
been described as either “definitive resolution" or “irresolution”).!8 


15 Note that a and b signal exact melodic repetition except for the differences of open 
and closed endings, i & ii represent a differing musical structure that shares an ending 
repetition. 

16 See Scully, "The Love Debate in Mediaeval French Literature.” Matthew Balensuela's 
work on law and music is also particularly useful here. See, for instance, his introduction 
to Ars cantus mensurabilis per modos iuris, Greek and Latin Music Theory 10 (Lincoln and 
London, 1994). 

17 Emma J. Cayley, “Drawing Conclusions: The Poetics of Closure in Alain Chartier's 
Verse," Fifteenth-Century Studies 28 (2002), p. 52. 

18 Cayley, "Drawing Conclusions, p. 52. For more on the expectations associated 
with the debate genre, see Terence Peter Scully, "The Love Debate in Mediaeval French 
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The opening line of Lai 6/5, provided in Example 4, suggests legalistic 
rhetoric — “Par trois raisons me weil deffendre"? — but this lai lacks some 
of the elements that would mark it as a judgement poem in the conven- 
tional sense. Specifically, the dialectic of debate — the contrast of opposing 
voices — is reduced to allusions to an ongoing debate in which the poetic 
narrator holds the defensive position. After the opening of a statement of 
purpose, the narrator begins by laying out elements of the argument to 
follow, and with the use of the term “deffendre” assumes the role of the 
accused in the proceedings that appear to be taking place “outside” the 
realm of the lai itself: In this lai an allegorical figure, Love, serves as judge 
and, perhaps, prosecutor in the proceedings, taking the role reserved for 
Machaut's patrons in the longer judgement poems. Thus, the language 
used in this lai closely resembles the manner of defense presented in the 
judgement poems, though stripped of all counter-arguments. 


Par trois raisons me weil deffendre arguments/rational 
proofs; to defend 

con ne me doit mie reprendre to refute 

se selon la condicion nature/condition 

de m’amour qui ja mais n’iert mendre 

weil ma pleinte et mon lay comprendre plea/complaint 


en triste ymaginacion 

l'une est qu'amours ne wet entendre 

a ce que ma dame soit tendre 

vers moy eins est s'entencion proposition/thesis 
que mon dolent cuer face fendre 

joie ne deingne en moy descendre 

et lay c'est lamentacion 


The poet will unfold three "raisons" in his own defense, in the form of a lai. 
The first: that Love's “entencion” is that the poet's sad heart should weaken 
and he should be consumed by sorrow (without the hope of his lady's 
tenderness). 


Example 4. Stanza 1, Lai 6/5 (transcribed from the Ferrell manuscript, on loan to 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (no shelfmark)) 


Literature"; Thomas L. Reed, Jr., Middle English Debate Poetry and the Aesthetics of Irresolu- 
tion (Columbia and London, 1990). 
19 Stanza 1, line 1. (By three arguments I want to defend myself.) 
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In reading or hearing the opening stanza of Lai 6/5, an audience famil- 
iar with the language and form of debate would be immediately alerted 
to this poem’s place within the tradition of debate poetry. Various terms, 
highlighted in Example 4, signal language typical of scholastic and legal 
debate, essential to Machaut's two judgement dits. Along with the highly 
allusive opening line, legalistic terms occupy rhyme positions in five lines 
of the first stanza. The concentration of technical terms in important 
structural positions in this opening stanza is remarkably dense and sets 
the tone for the rest of the lai. The frequency of these terms diminishes 
throughout the lai, but with the idea of debate introduced so firmly at 
the outset, occasional allusion to specialized language or form suffices to 
maintain the generic expectations. 

Whereas the language of the poem introduces the notion of debate but 
limits experience to a single voice, the use of large-scale mensural changes 
in the music gives expression to a sense of opposition. Conventionally, this 
sense is created by the second voice of the debate. In this case, however, 
the creation of three distinct sections within the work, formally separated 
by changes in mensuration, introduces a perception of opposing forces or 
a musical dialectic. The mensural organization of the piece divides the 
work as follows: 


Stanzas 1-7: duple 
Stanzas 8-10: triple 
Stanzas 1112: duple 


These sections highlight significant structural moments in the process 
of judgement suggested by the poem itself. In the first stanza (included 
in Example 4), the poet describes the narrative context (Love is presid- 
ing over, and possibly prosecuting, a legal case in which the poet himself 
is the defendant). The speaker then lays out the three arguments of his 
defense, stating that the first is that Amours refuses the possibility that the 
poet's Lady might love him; rather, it is Love's thesis that the poet should 
be miserable. The details of this situation are described for seven stanzas, 
and then a new aspect of the poetic voice is expressed. The poetic voice 
asserts itself in the proceedings, choosing to love despite the obstacles 
Love puts in the way (see Example 5). It is also precisely at this point of 
dissension that the composer decides to make the switch from duple to 
triple tempus — reflecting the transformation in the power relationship 
expressed by the poetic voice: just as the poet takes control of his situa- 
tion, so the music modulates from duple to triple tempus. As is clear from 
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the transcription in Example 6, this transition at the tempus level coin- 
cides with a shift in musical organization from the hierarchical level of the 
longa to the next level down of the brevis, effectively producing a two-fold 
increase in phrase rhythm at this point.20 


Eins l'ameray 

et obeiray 
doubteray 

serviray 

et sans repentir 

de fin cuer vray 
tant com je vivray 
le feray 

et seray 

siens sans retollir 
n'a son corps gay 
plus ne gehiray 

les maus qu'ay 

ne l'esmay 

qu'il m'estuet sentir 
fors en ce lay 

et miex que porray 
soufferray 

s'en leray 

amours convenir 


The poet swears to love, obey, and serve without regret and will suffer, as 
best he can, leaving the decision to Love. 


Example 5. Stanza 8, Lai 6/5 


20 [n both lais, the mensural organization is as follows: triple modus, duple tempus; 
triple tempus (with a shift from organization at the longa to organization at the brevis); 
duple tempus (with organization remaining at the level of the brevis); and a final return 
to triple modus, duple tempus with the transposed repetition of the first stanza in the 
final stanza. 
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Example 6. Transition between Stanzas 7 and 8, Lai 6/5 


Again, in stanza eight, we see use of technical debate terms at the end — 
with the reference to Love's “decision.” However, Love does not appreciate 
the defendant's move and, therefore, according to the Lover, Love consid- 
ers him unworthy and convicts him, adding that neither Hope nor incrim- 
inating Joy can support his defense. The defendant further acknowledges 
that if found guilty and imprisoned, he lacks a worthy defense. From a 
momentary claiming of volitional power, accompanied by a mensural 
shift, the lyric voice slowly (re)submits itself to Love's rule. Thus in the 
opening line of stanza 11 (in Example 7) he concedes all power to Love's 
ruling, an acquiescence accompanied by a shift back to duple tempus. 
As can be seen in the transcription provided in Example 8, there is an 
immediate and recognizable shift to imperfect tempus between stanzas 
10 and 1. In fact, this mensural modulation is arguably more noticeable 
than the shift that occurs while moving from stanza 7 to stanza 8, as there 
is no attendant shift in organization at the level of the brevis. Here, a shift 
from triple time to duple time is clearly felt. 

At the largest level of mensural organization and narrative structure 
in the poem, we start with an opening duple tempus and a poetic situ- 
ation where the Lover is on trial, attempting to defend himself against 
Love's treatment. At the moment when the Lover decides to take control 
and love, obey, and serve without regret, the mensuration shifts to triple 
tempus. As he concedes power to Love's (or the Lady's) judgement, the 
tempus shifts back to duple. A number of other oppositions are borne out 
in the lyric itself: oppositions between male and female; between accusa- 
tion and defense; between master and servant; between Love and Lover; 
between joy and sorrow; and between reward and death. This sense of 
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Or soit a son ordonnance command, decree (also logical analysis) 
car fiance 

nulle part 

n’ay ressort ne esperance 
d'alijance 

par nul art 

fors en sa doulce sanlance 
qui sans lance 

m'a d'un dart 

navre dont sans apparance 
par plaisance 

mon cuer art 

mais trop me fait de grevance 
sa presence 

quant j'esgart 

qu'a tous est d'umble acointance 
d'eloquence 

de regart 

si m'est si grief la souffrance 
que sueffre en ce 

que trop tart 

muir car j'en pers contenance 
et puissance 

quant n'i part 


The poet, wounded by love's dart, is powerless and sworn to the *ordonnance" 
of the Lady (or of Love?). 


Example 7. Stanza n, Lai 6/5 


dur —ÁS == 
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Example 8. Transition between Stanzas 10 and n of Lai 6/5 
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duality casts the use of a switch in mensuration for a portion of the poem 
as an extension of the basic dialectic premise of the poem. While we do 
not find an opposing voice explicit in the text, that voice appears in the 
summaries the narrator provides of the opinions of the figure of Love, 
the unseen judge. The poet, while the defendant in this trial, nonethe- 
less maintains control as the only conduit through which we can hear 
the actual proceedings. The use of shifting tempus to delineate active and 
passive situations for the poet is significant because we can hear (and see) 
mensural organization being used to underscore the narrative structure 
of the poem. 

A single instance of this kind of relationship between mensural orga- 
nization and semantic structure might be considered an anomaly, but 
Machaut uses it more than once, in a strikingly similar way. Lai 7/6 also 
has a large-scale mensural shift that divides the lai into three sections 
alternating between duple and triple organization: 


Stanzas 1-4: duple 
Stanzas 5-8: triple 
Stanzas 9-12: duple 


Lai 7/6 exploits a similar effect, but with a slightly different notational 
sign. The “repeat symbol” is no longer in use as an indicator of men- 
suration; rather, a more common sign, three vertical lines (evident in 
Example 9), appears at the beginning of the stanza in which the shift from 
duple to triple tempus takes place. 
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Example 9. Mensuration sign, Ferrell manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (no shelfmark), fol. 233r — Stanza 5 of Lai 7/6. Permission for 
use of images from the Ferrell manuscript was kindly granted by the Master and 
Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and James E. and Elizabeth J. Ferrell 
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While the specific language of formal debate, which cropped up through- 
out Lai 6/5, is much sparser in Lai 7/6, the poem acts in some way like 
a response to the implicit trial presented in the previous lai. Once again, 
Love figures as either prosecutor or judge. In this case, the judge again 
calls on the Lover to repent and to serve both Love and the Lady. The 
Lover agrees to this command, and once again, the underlying mensural 
organization is duple for the musical setting that accompanies this section 
of text. The Lover admits to being imprisoned, quite happily, by Love and 
the Lady — perhaps as a result of his conviction in the preceding lai. 

At stanza 5, there is, nonetheless, a shift in the attitude of the poetic 
voice: aspects of the language of debate creep in over the next few stanzas, 
including references to an argument, culminating in stanza 8 (found in 
Example 10) with its string of sibilants naming all of his negative qualities: 
"C'est ma paour / c'est m'ardour / c'est mon plour / c'est ma dolour...” 
(It is my fear, it is my ardor, it is my tears, it is my sorrow).?! Here the 
change in mensural organization is similar to that in Lai 6/5, as once again 
the rhythmic phrase structure moves from the level of the longa to the 
level of the brevis — shown in the transcription in Example n, marked by 
a change from 3/2 (perfect modus with imperfect tempus) to 3/4 (perfect 
tempus, with the semibrevis as the beat instead of the brevis). This change 
has the effect of speeding up the phrase-rhythm if one assumes a stable 
durational value for each note value from one mensuration to another. 
In this case, assuming stable durational values seems appropriate when 
taken together with the apparent function of providing a signal for a sig- 
nificant formal aspect within the text of the lai. 

Throughout the first four stanzas, the poet casts himself in a role of 
submission — always at the mercy of the Lady and of Love. In stanzas 5 
through 8, however, he takes on a more empowered role: he chastises 
himself for complaining too much, vows to serve and love well, and to 
dress well and appear at his best: “que me dame nette et pure / soit seure 
/ que loyaument sans laidure / l'aim et serf sans decevoir" (...that my 
Lady, clean and pure / will be sure / that loyally and without dishonor / I 
love and serve her without deception).?? Once again, it is precisely at this 
point, when the author asserts his control over his actions, that the men- 
sural modulation occurs, thus setting this section of the text as audibly 
distinct from what came before it. 


21 Stanza 8, lines 1-4. Translation provided by author. See Example 10 for the extent of 
repeated sibilance. 
?2 [ai 7/6, stanza 5, lines 13-16. 
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C'est ma paour 

c'est m'ardour 

c'est mon plour 

c'est ma dolour 

ma tristour 

ma langour 

c'est ce qui pis me fait et mal atourne 
et sa valour 

sa coulour 

sa doucour 

son gent atour 

sans baudour 

ne folour 

font que mes cuers en li meint et sejourne 
et fine amour 

qui demour 

et sejour 

fait nuit et jour 

en moy pour 

mon millour 

vuet que dou tout a li amer m'atourne 
dont je l'aour 

criem honnour 

par honnour 

sans deshonnour 

et demour 

en ce tour 

que riens qui soit n'y voy qui me destourne 


The poet contrasts a number of negative qualities (fear, sorrow, sadness) which 
make his life worse, with the Lady's good qualities which allow his heart to 
"rest" with her. Fine Amour works for his own good, essentially, keeping him 
on the proper path. 


Example 10. Stanza 8, Lai 7/6 
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Example 1. Lai 7/6, Stanzas 4 and 5 
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Immediately after, in stanza 9, the Lover reassumes a submissive posture, 
and literally “surrenders” to his Lady. When contrasted with the active 
stance sworn to in the previous stanzas, this shift marks a noticeable 
change in the Lovers demeanour. He then describes all of the bad things 
that can happen should he disappoint, slowly sinking back into self-tor- 
ment and utter dependence on the Lady for happiness and salvation. The 
final section provides a reaffirmation of the narrator's willingness to serve 
loyally “unto death” as the ultimate line of the poem claims. This final 
shift in attitude and power relationships is marked by a change to duple 
tempus (though still at the faster rhythmic organizational level of the bre- 
vis, as apparent in Example 12), before a gradual move back toward the 
opening triple modus and duple tempus. 

For a second time in one of Machaut's lais, the meaning of a mensural 
shift is linked with the power relationship of the narrator: duple tempus 
signifies the submissive position and triple tempus registers a momentary 
shift from passive to active on the speakers part. That Machaut chose 
to signal this kind of narrative shift through mensural modulation at 
the tempus level in two consecutive works suggests a temporary desig- 
nation of meaning for these mensural symbols and their realizations in 
performance. 

In both poems, this musical technique conveys aspects of the context 
that the language of the text fails to express properly. While the narrator 
describes the situation as a trial and judgement, the action of that trial 
is nonetheless largely absent. Even though the defendant's argument is 
presented, the reader/listener depends on the narrator’s reaction to and 
repetition of aspects of Love’s unheard prosecution to grasp the situation. 
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Example 12. Lai 7/6, Stanzas 8 and 9 
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The music, however, quite dramatically reflects the interior struggle of the 
defendant as well as the changes in attitude that he experiences through 
the ordeal. In contrast, in the judgement dits, especially in the Jugement 
dou Roy de Behaingne, the interior responses of the characters are largely 
absent. For instance, at the moment of the judgement, upon hearing the 
verdict, the Lady simply weeps and makes no further utterance in the text. 
By choosing a musical setting that plays with a variety of extra-musical 
associations, Machaut has allowed that interior dialogue to become audi- 
bly apparent. 

Read in light of a group of existing judgement poems, given the strate- 
gic use of the language of formal debate, and coupled with a very unusual 
musical technique, Lais 6/5 and 7/6 appear to exploit their characteristic 
formal aspects to cultivate a dialogue with Machaut's narrative dits. As 
a form disinterested in narrative, the lai necessarily offers a fragmented 
account: the promised three arguments of Lai 6/5 never materialize as the 
poet argues first with an exterior audience and then with himself, about 
the various aspects of the case. Specifically, should he serve Love with the 
support of Hope in place of an actual reward? To lend a dramatic element 
to this interior debate, large-scale musical organization highlights shifts 
in attitude and implicit power relationships across both lais. Contrasting 
mensurations signal shifts in voice to create a conceptual dialogue from 
what could easily be read as a monologue. 


CONCLUSION 


Machaut explored and mastered nearly every musical and poetic form 
and genre available to a writer and composer in the fourteenth century. 
From dance songs to lais of Marian devotion, from triple-texted motets to 
an immense body of love lyrics, and from dits concerning judgement and 
allegory to the tour de force of the Voir dit with its aggregation of narrative 
and lyric poetry, music, and epistolary insertions, Machaut’s output dis- 
plays an uncommon depth. Given his prodigious output, it should be no 
surprise that Machaut explored intertextual and intergeneric possibilities 
within his own corpus, using shorter lyrics to explore themes polished in 
the grander dits, and formal variation on a given topic or genre to express 
poetic virtuosity. Accordingly, Machaut’s readers must be aware that no 
one composition can be studied in isolation of other potentially related 
works in his corpus. 
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When we discuss the genre of the judgement poem in the fourteenth 
century, especially in Machaut's works, it is useful to consider the rela- 
tionship of the lais to his larger corpus. By looking also at the way the 
genre was picked up in unexpected places, like the lyric lais, we develop a 
sense of the compositional issues of concern to Machaut and the expecta- 
tions he placed on his audience. While these lais do not directly cite the 
judgement dits, Machaut's immediate audience would have been expected 
to recognize the terminology and verbal constructions of debate that 
Machaut evokes within the virtuosic rhymes of the lai. In turn, whether 
or not they were intimately familiar with the technical aspects of mensu- 
ral notation that Machaut employed to mark out changing sections within 
the poems, they would have heard the shifts in rhythmic organization and 
speed as these sections changed, and likely would have appreciated the 
technical effect of three sections highlighted by mensural shifts. If they 
were musically literate, they would have seen from the mensural signs in 
the text itself where these shifts took place. 

By studying the musical settings of these lais in their poetic context, 
our understanding of the semantic rhythms of the texts responds directly 
to the audible rhythms of the musical setting. Recognizing that there is a 
dynamic at work within the text, an ebb and flow of power relationships 
between the Lover and his Lady, or between the Lover and his accuser, 
forces renewed exploration of the large-scale structure of Lais 6/5 and 7/6. 
More interestingly, the awareness of musical and lyric explorations of the 
genre of debate should encourage us to read more closely the arguments 
in the narrative dits in new ways. 


SECTION III 


SITUATING MACHAUT’S MUSIC 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
MACHAUT'S MUSICAL HERITAGE 


Mark Everist 


In any account of the relationships between Machaut's music and that 
of previous generations, a number of points are axiomatic. The poet and 
composer belonged to the first generation of musicians, which included 
the theorist and composer Philippe de Vitry and the composers whose 
works are preserved in the notated copy of the Roman de Fauvel, to profit 
from the rhythmic and notational innovations around 1300.! For the first 
time, a generation of composers were able to write in what today would 
be called duple and triple metre. In comparison with composers of the 
previous generation, whose works were still being copied if not composed 
during the first twenty years of the fourteenth century, this was an enor- 
mous advance; composers who started their careers only 40 years before 
Machaut were still restricted to ternary relationships between the note 
values of longa and brevis with highly variable — and sometimes impon- 
derable — relationships between smaller rhythmic values. These innova- 
tions consisted principally of the emergence of the four prolations which 
allowed both binary and ternary relationships between longa and brevis, 
brevis and semibrevis and semibrevis and minima (itself an innovation). 
These advances permitted, among other techniques, the effortless use of 
such technical resources as syncopation and hocket which — while not 
unknown in the thirteenth century — proved problematic in use and were 
consequently rarer.” 


1 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France [BnF], fonds français 146. Such rhythmic and 
notational changes in the first two decades of the fourteenth century were until relatively 
recently exclusively related to a single treatise entitled Ars Nova and attributed to Philippe 
de Vitry until it was shown that the concept of “Ars nova” was shared among a large num- 
ber of contemporary texts. See Sarah Fuller, “A Phantom Treatise of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury: The Ars Nova,” Journal of Musicology 4 (1985), 23-50; eadem, “Did Philippe de Vitry 
Write a Treatise Ars Nova?,” L’enseignement de la musique au Moyen-Age et a la Renais- 
sance, ed. Marcel Pérés (Royaumont, 1987), pp. 29-30. 

2 For the few examples of hocket in the so-called “thirteenth-century” motet, see nos. 
272, 277, 324, 328, 332, 340 and 341 in Montpellier, Bibliothéque universitaire, Section de 
Médecine (hereafter F-MOf ) H 196, for which see Hans Tischler, ed., The Montpellier Codex, 
4 vols. [vol. 4 eds. and trans. Susan Stakel and Joel C. Relihan], Recent Researches in the 
Music of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance 2-8 (Madison, 1978-85), 3:98-227. 
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To speak of a generation of 1290 (Philippe de Vitry) or of 1300 (Guil- 
laume de Machaut) must also be to recognise that the music of the gener- 
ation of 1240 (Adam de la Halle, the trouvére and composer of polyphonic 
music) was very much alive (even if its creators were dead), copied and 
cultivated well into the fourteenth century.? This practice continues a 
thirteenth-century tradition that prized older music at the same time as 
it reworked it; so the genre of organum (dating originally from around 170 
and consisting of largely two-part settings of plainsongs) was still being 
cultivated up to 1300, as were monophonic and polyphonic Latin songs 
called conductus (also from the late twelfth century), although signifi- 
cantly reworked, and many exoskeletons of motets reworked around 1300 
dated from decades earlier.* But the date 1300 hides a pernicious myth; 
the “thirteenth-century motet” has existed as a critical category from at 
least the 1930s, and has done much to efface the complex musical posi- 
tion during the first twenty-five years of Machaut's life.5 Sources for the 
“thirteenth-century” motet were deemed to have predated the notated 
copy of the Roman de Fauvel, and a simple evolutionary perspective on 
the development of notation supported that view. It is now clear that 
many of the later sources for the motet were copied even as late as the 
Roman de Fauvel, and that the first two decades of the fourteenth cen- 
tury witnessed — and this should hardly be surprising — the coexistence 
of notational and musical traditions from the previous century with the 
experiments undertaken by Philippe de Vitry and his Fauvel colleagues. 
This is the musical world in which Machaut grew up. 


3 For evidence that manuscripts preserving music of the thirteenth century were being 
copied well into Machaut's lifetime, see Mark Everist, “Motets, French Tenors and the 
Polyphonic Chanson ca.1300,” Journal of Musicology 24 (2007), 370-371 and note 18. 

4 Although changes to the motet are now well understood around 1300, those to the 
conductus are much less clearly documented. See Mark Everist, “Reception and Recompo- 
sition in the Polyphonic Conductus cum cauda: The Metz Fragment,” Journal of the Royal 
Musical Association 125 (2000), 35-163. 

5 Despite its self-evident quality (even today) and its monumental scope, a by-product 
of the title of Yvonne Rokseth's Polyphonies du treizième siècle, 4 vols. (Paris, 1935-39) was 
to reinforce the neat boundaries of “thirteenth-century” music at 1200 and 1300, despite her 
persuasive arguments for early fourteenth-century dates for the latest fascicles of F-MOf 
H 196. 
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So many of the fundamental principles governing the composition of 
motets were in place before Machaut began composing that it is worth 
enumerating them in advance. The basic superstructure of the three-part 
motet — two more active upper voices over a slower moving tenor — had 
been fundamental to motet composition since at least the 1240s.* In 
terms of rhythmic activity, the equality of triplum and motetus (topmost 
and middle voices of three) remains paramount from the beginning of 
Machaut's motet œuvre until its end, although the slower rate of text dec- 
lamation in the motetus gives the effect of gentler motion. One looks in 
vain, however, for any sustained attempts to make a three-way distinction 
between the music of the triplum, motetus and tenor (the lowest voice in 
a three-part texture) as found in many so-called “Petronian” motets in the 
later fascicles of Montpellier, Bibliotheque universitaire, Section de Méde- 
cine (hereafter F-MOf ) H 196, a manuscript copied in at least three phases 
from the 1270s to around 1320, almost certainly in Paris; almost unique are 
the first 30 bars of Machaut's motet "Lasse! comment oublieray / Se j'aim / 
Pour quoy me bat mes maris?" (M16), where the two upper parts develop 
different rhythmic vocabularies, only to return to a more conventional 
type of planning later in the composition. In terms of language of his texts 
and their combination, Machaut again follows a precedent stretching 
back nearly a century. Just as one might find in motets copied in F-MOf H 
196, he combines pairs of Latin poems over a Latin tenor, pairs of French 
poems over a Latin tenor and puts French and Latin texts together, also 
over Latin tenors; there are also three motets based on French tenors, in 
which case both the upper voices are texted in French.” 

Conventional views of music history announce the arrival of the so- 
called *isorhythmic motet" with those of Philippe de Vitry, Machaut and 
the Roman de Fauvel, stressing a break in tradition with earlier motet 
practices. For most of the twentieth century, the "isorhythmic motet" 
was identified as a selfsufficient genre characterised by the complex 


$ The earliest motets in this configuration are copied in Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Plut.29.1. See Mark Everist, French Motets in the Thirteenth Century: Music, 
Poetry and Genre, Cambridge Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Music (Cambridge, 
1994; rev. 2004), p. 39. 

7 These combinations, in the corpus ancien of F-MOf H 196, determined the manu- 
script's ordinatio: upper-voice Latin texts in fascicle IIT; bilingual upper-voice texts in fas- 
cicle IV and upper-voice texts in French in fascicle V. 
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manipulation of pitch and rhythm in its tenor and often its upper parts.® 
The recent demolition of the generic concept of the “isorhythmic motet,” 
and the concomitant successful attempts to redraw the map of early 
fifteenth-century music history, could well be repurposed to look again 
at the continuities and discontinuities in the repetition of tenor melody 
and rhythm in the motet either side of 1300. What such a review would 
reveal, aside from the clear notational changes alluded to earlier, would 
be a much stronger continuity of musical practice than heretofore envis- 
aged. Indeed such continuities are reinforced by the recollection that the 
German musicologist Friedrich Ludwig first used the term Isorhythmie to 
describe practices in a motet in the eighth fascicle of F-MOf H 196.9 

In the recent rereading of the concept of isorhythm, much has rightly 
been made of the term’s one-sided focus on rhythm at the expense of 
melody. And it is exactly this dual emphasis on melody and rhythm 
that characterised the organisation of tenors in the music that Machaut 
inherited. The anonymous Parisian motet copied probably around 1300, 
“Deus, ou porrai je trouver / Che sont amouretes / Omnes,” for example, 
repeats the melody of its tenor no less than ten times — many more than 
found in motets from the fourteenth century — and begins an eleventh 
statement with an unchanged rhythmic pattern throughout, impressively 
developing a hyperrhythmic structure of seven Longae trium temporum 
or perfectiones.!° Lying right next to this motet in the seventh fascicle of 
F-MOf H 196 is one that presents its tenor three times, but imparts a dif- 
ferent rhythm to each. In its use of the duplex longa to create what was 
effectively maximodus imperfectum (a duple relationship between longa 
and maxima), the anonymous motet, “Amours qui si me maistrie / Solem 
iusticie / Solem,” sets up a relationship between color and talea that was 
simply waiting for Vitry or Machaut to insert the internal rhythmic rep- 
etitions within each statement of the color." In its use of three different 
rhythmic variants in the tenor, “Amours qui se me maistrie” could well be 
read as attempting an organisation every bit as complex as — but different 


8 This view is found in any standard history of medieval music. See, for example, 
Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages with an Introduction on the Music of Ancient 
Times (London, 1941), pp. 336-340; Richard Hoppin, Medieval Music, Norton Introduction 
to Music History (New York and Toronto, 1978), pp. 468-472. 

? Margaret Bent, “What is Isorhythm?," Quomodo cantabimus canticum? Studies in 
Honor of Edward H. Roesner, eds. David Cannata et al. (n.p, 2008), pp. 121-144. 

10 Tischler, Montpellier Codex, 3:128-130. 

1 Ibidem, 3130-133. 
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to — that found in the motets preserved in BnF fr. 146 and in Machaut's 
early works. 

All but three of Machaut’s motets are, like those of his predecessors, 
based on plainsong tenors, and the proportion based on (perhaps pre- 
existing) French songs is akin to that found in the later fascicles of F-MOf 
H 196 and in the motet manuscript probably copied in Liége perhaps as 
late as the 1320s, Turin, Biblioteca reale (hereafter I-Tr) 42.2 There is no 
sense, however, in which Machaut's three motets on French tenors attempt 
to base the structure of the upper parts on that of the tenor as found in 
several works from F-MOf H 196 and I-Tr 42; given the advances made in 
song composition by this time (discussed below), such experiments would 
no longer have had any currency. What does mark out Machaut's motets 
from the previous generation is the wide range of liturgical sources from 
which they are taken. Whereas the choice of tenors in motets of the pre- 
vious century was determined by the tradition of building compositions 
out of pre-existing clausulae — short, interchangeable pieces of polyphony 
embedded in organum — and therefore their range correspondingly lim- 
ited, Machaut was not subject to those sorts of traditions, and the range 
of liturgical sources is much wider; no tenor is used more than once in 
Machaut's entire corpus.!? 

Machaut's choice of tenors takes us directly to the fundamental change 
in the motet in the forty years from 1290 to 1330: the move from working 
within a tradition of working and reworking material as much as fifty or 
more years old to composing ab initio. But this change cannot be attributed 
to Machaut, or to Philippe de Vitry for that matter. Many of the motets 
in the eighth fascicle of F-MOf H 196, copied in the first twenty years of 
the fourteenth century, turn their back on what by then were traditional 
relationships between new compositions and the past, and employ ten- 
ors with little or no link to clausulae; furthermore, they do not exhibit 
the same patterns of working and reworking upper voice-parts and texts 
found in the corpus ancien of the same manuscript. Of the 31 motets in 
its eighth fascicle, for example, one only ("Virginale decus / Descendit in 
ortum meum / Alma [redemptoris mater]") seems to inhabit the world of 
successive recomposition with versions with different texts and different 


12 See Thomas Walker, “Sui Tenor Francesi nei motetti del '200," Schede medievali: 
rassegna dell' officina di studi medievali 3 (July-December 1982), 309-336. 

13 Although all the pitches, but not the text, of the tenor of "Fons tocius superbie / O 
livoris feritas / Fera pessima" (M 9) is contained in that of “De Bon Espoir / Puis que la 
douce / Speravi" (M 4). 
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tripla in both the manucript Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek (hereafter D-BAs) 
Lit. 115 and in the corpus ancien (the second to sixth fascicles of the manu- 
script) of F-MOf H 196 itself.1* This is to be compared with the practice 
found perhaps thirty or forty years earlier, where — in the corpus ancien of 
the same manuscript — constant reworking is the norm. 

All but four of Machaut’s motets are in three parts, and of the remain- 
der three are agreed by all authorities to have been copied late in the 
composer's career.!® This throws the only four-part motet to be copied in 
what is probably the earliest surviving manuscript of Machaut’s musical 
compositions, BnF fr. 1586, “Aucune gent / Qui plus aimme / Fiat volun- 
tas tua / [Contratenor]” (M 5), into some relief. In terms of its overall 
layout — triplum, motetus, tenor and contratenor (the term for a fourth 
voice moving usually in the same range as the tenor), it has much in com- 
mon with Machaut's three late compositions; in its use of French texts, 
rather than Latin, with its absence of introitus and generally lesser ambi- 
tion, it is different. Comparison with four-part composition from previous 
decades shows just how innovative the use of similar ranges and rhythmic 
vocabularies in the tenor-contratenor pairing in fact is. But the procedure 
cannot be attributed to Machaut since it appears in abundance in the ear- 
lier Roman de Fauvel. Earlier attempts at four-part composition were very 
different: the four-part motets in the second fascicle of F-MOf H 196 build 
three French upper-voices in a similar range on top of the tenor, piling a 
quadruplum onto existing three-part superstructures. The single example 
from the thirteenth century that comes close to the organisation of voice- 
parts in Machaut’s four-part works (and in those of his contemporaries) is 
the motet “Je ne chant pas par renvoiserie / Talens m'est pris / Aptatur / 
Omnes.” But this motet, unique in D-BAs Lit. 115, combines two plainsong 
tenors in its two lower parts rather than a plainsong tenor coupled to a 
newly-composed contratenor, as found in Machaut’s first (and early) four- 
voice motet.!” Not only is “Je ne chant par renvoiserie” unique in D-BAs 


14 For an outline of the background of this work, and its differing versions, see Tischler, 
Montpellier Codex, 1:Ixix. 

15 The corpus ancien of F-MOf H 196 consists of fascicles 2-6 which comprise a coher- 
ent conspectus of the motet around 1270; to this were added fascicles 1 and 7, and finally 
fascicle 8. See the sources cited in note 3. 

16 See for the most recent account of motets 21-23, Anne Walters Robertson, Guillaume 
de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in his Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002), 
pp. 189-223. 

17 For “Je ne chant pas par renvoiserie / Talens m'est pris / Aptatur / Omnes,” see Gor- 
don A. Anderson, Compositions of the Bamberg Manuscript: Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Lit.n5 
(olim Ed.IV.6), Corpus mensurabilis musicae 75 (Neuhausen-Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 16-117. 
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Lit 115, but its configuration is unique in the repertory as a whole, and 
can have little to do, as is the case of the motets in the second fascicle of 
F-MOf H 196, with Machaut’s, Vitry’s or anyone else’s approach to writing 
four-part motets around 1300. 

It is possible to point to continuities between Machaut’s handling of 
the relationship between the organisation of pitch and rhythm - color and 
talea — and those of the previous generations. There is, however, noth- 
ing in the motets in the last fascicles of F-MOf H 196 or cognate sources 
that prepares one for the remarkable upper-voice duplication of the tenor 
rhythms found in Machaut and Vitry, and evident, for example, at the 
end of the first three taleae of Machaut's motet “Quant en moy / Amour 
et biauté / Amara valde” (M 1), discussed at length by Alice Clark in her 
chapter of this book. Similarly, although the use of exchanging music and 
rests between two or more voices — hocket — played an ornamental role 
in the “thirteenth-century” motet, it was very different to the consistent 
appearance of the technique in Machaut’s motets where it can be seen in 
combination with upper-voice rhythmic repetition at the end of taleae.'® 

Two further differences between Machaut's motets and those he inher- 
ited should be observed. Sources preserving motets of the previous gener- 
ation (F-MOf H 196, D-BAs Lit. 115, I-Tr 42) in parts went to great trouble to 
display musical and poetic information on the page in a way that ensured 
that all three voice-parts turned the page simultaneously. They used a 
number of tricks with mise en page to achieve this, but in general under- 
took this task successfully. Whether the result is an indication that the 
manuscripts were used for performance must remain an open question, 
but what is striking is that in the manuscripts of Machaut's music, this 
sophistication is largely redundant because of the large size of the leaf, 
and the fact that a single work could be copied on a single opening. 

But the most striking difference between motets composed in a new 
style after 1310 or so and their predecessors lies in their function. In almost 
all the genres in which Machaut composed, literary or musical, their func- 
tion remained largely the same as their predecessors from the previous 
generation, or century, for that matter. The likely audience for all the ver- 
nacular poetry, and its musical settings, either monophonic or polyphonic 
remained unchanged in the period from c 1250 to c 1350; to say the same 
for sacred music, Machaut’s Mass in this case, is to state the obvious. But 
from the motets copied in BnF fr. 146 onwards (second decade of the 


18 See above, note 2. 
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fourteenth century) are found motets whose texts make reference to polit- 
ical events, and this is as true in Machaut as well. A clear example is “Bone 
pastor Guillerme / Bone pastor qui pastores / Bone pastor” (M18), prob- 
ably composed for the installation of Guillaume de Trie as Archbishop 
of Reims in 1324. Even though most of Machaut's motets are three-part 
motets with two French-texted upper parts and therefore no more likely 
to have any occasional or political value than any other motet found in 
D-BAs Lit. 115 or F-MOf H 196, the presence of works in Machaut's corpus 
that invite these sorts of readings marks them out from those of his prede- 
cessors; the last three motets are cases in point where the military events 
surrounding the siege of Reims may point also to a date of composition. 


Mass AND HOQUETUS DAVID 


Machaut’s Mass and Hoquetus David are late works but with radically 
different backgrounds: in the case of the Mass, a well-established tradi- 
tion underpinned most of its formal and stylistic procedures, but in the 
Hoquetus David it was a tradition that had remained broken for the best 
part of a century, and that might have served Machaut as a point d’appui 
as he searched for archaic forms with which to celebrate the coronation 
of Charles V in 1364. 

If it is true that Parisian organum in two to four parts, whose history 
dates back to the late twelfth century, continued to be used up to c. 1300, 
then a very simple historiographical paradigm begins to emerge: thir- 
teenth-century liturgical polyphony focused on the composition of music 
for some of the sung items of the Proper of the Mass and Office - alleluias, 
graduals and responsories for the most part — whereas fourteenth-century 
music in the genre gave emphasis to the sung sections of the Ordinary of 
the Mass: Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. Such an opposition 
between the music of one century and the next — untypical by and large 
of developments around 1300 — in the case of liturgical polyphony seems 
to be one in which a degree of trust may be placed. 

By the time Machaut came to write his Mass, there already seems to 
have been a flourishing tradition of composing movements from the 
Mass Ordinary, a surviving repertory — not all of it composed before 
Machaut's Mass by any means — consisting of around 20 settings each of 
the Kyrie, Gloria and Credo, about a dozen Sanctus settings, and half a 
dozen settings of the Agnus Dei and of the Ite missa est, copied in various 
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combinations.'* The last group points to an immediate context for 
Machaut's Mass, which — contrary to later, but consistent with fourtheenth- 
century, practice — sets this movement in addition to the other five. Cut- 
ting across these liturgical genres were three stylistic groupings found 
across the repertory: a “simultaneous” style which deployed voices moving 
in more or less strict homophony, a motet style which depended on the 
features of the contemporary motet, and a “discant” style characterised 
by a melodic upper voice supported by two lower voices.20 Machaut uses 
“simultaneous” style in his Gloria and Credo and motet style elsewhere.21 
But if chronology is to be believed, the so-called Tournai Mass, Machaut's 
immediate predecessor in terms of its copying as a “cycle,” deploys “simul- 
taneous” style for its Kyrie, Credo and Sanctus, reserving motet style for all 
the other movements; indeed the Ite missa est is a fully-fledged bilingual 
motet “Se grace n'est a mon maintien / Cum venerit / Ite missa est,” with 
a concordance among the motets of I-IV 114.22 

Whether, as has been claimed, the Tournai Mass served as a model for 
Machaut, or whether Machaut simply appropriated styles and techniques 
that he found around him, there is a clear contextual basis for the compo- 
sition of his Mass. Such a context has led some to argue against the claim 
that Machaut's can genuinely be called the first “cyclic” Mass.23 Argu- 
ments depend on the weight one attaches to the questions of coherent 
tenor choice, musical style and perceived musical cross-reference between 
movements and other works. What is, however, uncontrovertible is that 


19 See Hanna Stáblein-Harder, ed., Fourteenth-Century Mass Music in France, Corpus 
mensurabilis musicee 29 (n.p., 1962) for an edition that excludes the so-called Messe de 
Tournai and Machaut's Mass. 

20 Eadem, Fourteenth-Century Mass Music in France, Musicological Studies and Docu- 
ments 7 (n.p., 1962), pp. 15-19. 

21 Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, Machaut's Mass: An Introduction (Oxford, 1990), pp. 14-16. 

22 See Jean Dumoulin, Michel Huglo, Philippe Mercier and Jacques Pycke, eds, La messe 
de Tournai: une messe polyphonique en l'honneur de Notre-Dame à la Cathédrale de Tournai 
au xiv’ siècle: étude et nouvelle transcription, Publications d'histoire de l'art et d'archéologie 
de l'Université de Louvain 64; Musicologia neolovansia — musica sacra 2 (Tournai and 
Louvain-la-Neuve, 1988), p. 21. See the cautionary note, however, in Leech-Wilkinson, 
Machaut's Mass, p. 16, note 8. 

?3 Elizabeth Ann Keitel, "The So-Called Cyclic Mass of Guillaume de Machaut: New 
Evidence for an Old Debate," Musical Quarterly 68 (1982), 307-323. Leech-Wilkinson 
addresses the argument head-on (Machaut's Mass, pp. 80-81) while Robertson presents 
a mass of evidence to argue for a liturgical context in Reims (Guillaume de Machaut and 


Reims, pp. 257-275). 
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most of the musical, liturgical and structural building blocks for this work 
were all in place as much as thirty years before Machaut wrote it. 

Hocket has already been seen as an important stylistic resource for the 
motet from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century, and it was a familiar 
landmark on the landscape of Machaut's motet composition: it is found 
from his first to his last collected motets (M1 and M24) and in the earliest 
dated composition (M18). But it remains an open question as to whether 
he had ever heard an entire composition whose genre was defined by the 
technique before writing his own Hoquetus David.?* Single compositions 
whose style was entirely governed by hocket technique and which were 
called hoquetus by their contemporaries were much in evidence in the 
last third of the thirteenth century and into the fourteenth. There is a 
collection of seven such works at the end of D-BAs Lit. 115, two of which 
are also found with texted quadrupla at the beginning of the first fascicle 
of F-MOf H 196, and one of which opens its fifth fascicle and is probably 
the earliest appearance of the genre.2° The three-part pieces have much 
in common with Machaut's Hoquetus David: they are in three parts and 
based on a plainsong tenor; the upper voices are untexted; and they make 
use of hocket technique throughout.?® The stylistic similarity between 
the Hoquetus David and the thirteenth-century specimens (Machaut even 
chooses a ternary metre for his composition whereas his predecessors had 
no choice in the matter) makes the case for the conscious and archaising 
modelling of the Hoquetus David on the music of the past even stronger. 
Hockets therefore certainly played a part in Machaut's musical heritage, 
but when he wrote his Hoquetus David, he was reaching back much fur- 
ther into his past than for any other part of his ceuvre. 


24 An exception may be the chace “Se je chant,” preserved in I-IV 114, fol.52v and in 
BnF Collection de Picardie 67. 

?5 The pieces in D-BAs Lit. 115 are edited in Anderson, Compositions of the Bamberg 
Manuscript, pp. 136-141; those from F-MOf H 196 in Tischler, Montpellier Codex, 1:2-6. 
There is a further hocket in the same manuscript (ibidem, p. 7). See also Peter Jeffrey, “A 
Four-Part In seculum Hocket and a Mensural Sequence in an Unknown Fragment," Journal 
of the American Musicological Society 37 (1984), 1-48. 

26 Disregarding clear stylistic differences between music written perhaps in the 1270s 
and in the 1360s, the levels of hocket in the Hoquetus David and in the examples collected 
in D-BAs Lit. 115 are comparable. It is difficult to understand such a contrary view as "The 
piece [the Hoquetus David] uses hocket rather sparingly. That is, the style of the work lies 
somewhere between that of Machaut's motets, which occasionally include hocket, and 
that of the earlier, thirteenth-century examples of the genre, which employ hocket perva- 
sively" (Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. 226). 
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Yet it is in the domain of vernacular song, both polyphonic and mono- 
phonic, that Machaut's greatest achievement is to be found, and where 
the greatest difficulty with identifying his poetic and musical heritage 
remains. The clearest continuities lie in the monophonic virelais where, 
apart from questions relating to notation, rhythm and metre, structures 
and styles can be traced back through such collections as the composer 
Jehan de l'Escurel's chansons that follow the Roman de Fauvel in BnF fr. 
146. Some scholars have even gone so far as to suggest that Machaut's 
early virelai "Comment qu'a moy lonteinne” (V5) may have been based 
on the anonymous chanson "Belle Doette as fenestres se siet," preserved in 
the so-called Chansonnier St-Germain des Prés (BnF fr. 20050), and dating 
from perhaps a century before Machaut's virelai.27 

The clearest point of reference, though, for Machaut's secular music 
lies in the lai. For many of Machaut's monophonic lais, characterised by 
triple metre and relatively simple rhythmic subdivisions of value, their 
composition could have dispensed with the notational innovations of the 
early fourteenth century.?8 "Malgré Fortune et son tour: Le lay de plour" 
(L19/14), for example, could easily have been notated eighty years before 
its first appearance in BnF fr. 1586 (although thirteenth-century lais are 
themselves notated without rhythmic notation). The lais preserved in BnF 
fr. 146 are critical witnesses to the continuity of this tradition between 
those in the trouvére manuscript BnF fr. 12615 and Machaut's works 
themselves.?9 

Machaut’s major contribution to the history of music, though, has 
always been considered his work in the field of the polyphonic rondeau 
and ballade. Although few now claim that Machaut “invented” polyphonic 
song in the vernacular, it is possible to read claims that there exists little 
or no evidence for poetic and musical traditions underpinning Machaut's 
achievement. This has been expressed in terms either of what Wulf Arlt 


27 Hans Spanke, G. Raynauds Bibliographie des altfranzósischen Liedes, Musicologica 1 
(Leiden, 1955), p. 194. 

28 Benjamin Albritton develops an alternative view in his contribution to this collec- 
tion. The standard text on the lai before 1300 is Ann Buckley, *A Study of Old French 
Lyric Lais and Descorts and Related Latin Song to c.1300" (PhD dissertation, University of 
Cambridge, 1990). 

?9 The entire repertory of lais is transcribed in a metrical rhythm in Tischler, ed., 
Trouvére Lyrics with Melodies: Complete Comparative Edition, 15 vols., Corpus mensurabi- 
lis musicae 107 (Neuhausen, 1997) vols. 14 and 15; for the lais in BnF fr. 146, ibidem, 15: 
nos. 88-91. 
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calls the lacune in the history of polyphonic song after the second decade 
of the fourteenth century and before Machaut,9% or the claim that “this 
lone piece by Lescurel [“A vous douce debonaire”] is the potent combina- 
tion of melisma and polyphony which appears to create singlehandedly 
the soundworld of the fourteenth century”?! (emphasis on singlehandedly 
added); such comments are all too obvious echoes of Apel's statement that 
opens his outline to the introduction to his edition of fourteenth-century 
French songs to the effect that “hardly any French secular compositions 
have survived from the first half of the fourteenth century.”32 

The fundamental switch in the relationship between literary register 
and musical resource is now well understood. Before 1300, an aristocrati- 
sant poetic register was associated exclusively with monophony and a 
popularisant poetic register with polyphony. After 1300, this principle was 
reversed so that fourteenth-century polyphonic settings of vernacular 
songs traded in the aristocratisant currency of the trouvéres.23 Explana- 
tions of this change have taken various courses. Careful readings of theory 
have pointed to a collision between unnotated instrumental cultures and 
the songs of the trouvéres, but the cultural products of these encounters 
have proved elusive.3* Motets that attempt to marry upper voices based 


30 See Wulf Arlt, “Machaut in Context,” Guillaume de Machaut, 1300-2000: actes du col- 
loque de la Sorbonne 28-29 septembre 2000, eds. Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet and Nigel 
Wilkins, Musiques / Ecritures: Études (Paris, 2002), p. 155. 

31 Ardis Butterfield, Poetry and Music in Medieval France: From Jean Renart to Guilllaume 
de Machaut, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature [49] (Cambridge, 2002), p. 285. 

32 Willi Apel, ed., French Secular Compositions ofthe Fourteenth Century, 3 vols., Corpus 
mensurabilis musicae 53 (n.p., 1970), xiii. 

33 The distinction between poetry aristocratisant and popularisant was first identified, 
developed and, to an extent, categorised by Pierre Bec. See his La Lyrique frangaise au 
moyen âge (xiie-xiiie siècles): Contribution à une typologie des genres poétiques médiévaux, 
études et textes, 2 vols., Publications du Centre d'études supérieures de civilisation 
médiévale de l'Université de Poitiers 6-7 (Paris, 1977-8), 1:33-4. 

34 Christopher Page has shown, via a re-reading of Jerome of Moravia and Pierre de 
Limoges, how a viellator around 1300 could have assimilated a repertory of both aristocrati- 
sant trouvére songs and popularisant dance songs together with instrumental techniques 
for their polyphonic performance and a rudimentary understanding of counterpoint (Voices 
and Instruments in the Middle Ages [London and Melbourne, 1987]), pp. 53-76. Page's two 
examples (“Dex est aussi comme li pelicans” [ibid., p. 72] and “De bone amour" [ibid., 
p- 74]) are non-metrical and metrical experiments respectively into how this combination 
of skills might function, and represent a practical but ultimately speculative endeavour; 
his commentary on his sources profits from being set alongside Laurence Gushee's sugges- 
tion that the lower parts of Machaut's [or anybody else's] polyphonic chansons could well 
have been a response to the instrumental skills of a purely urban minstrelsy (“Two Cen- 
tral Places: Paris and the French Court in the Early Fourteenth Century," Gesellschaft für 
Musikforschung: Bericht über den internationalen musikwissenschaftlichen Kongress Berlin 
1974, eds. Hellmut Kühn and Peter Nitsche (Kassel, 1980), pp. 135-57, especially pp. 147-8). 
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on some sort of rondeau with a plainsong tenor were composed and cop- 
ied in sufficient numbers to constitute a clearly defined corpus.?? Com- 
parisons have been drawn between the polytextuality of the vernacular 
motet, as found from the motet book in Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August- 
Bibliothek (hereafter D-W), 1099 to the eighth fascicle of F-MOf H 196, and 
the polytextual virelai, and while there is evidence supporting an unbro- 
ken tradition of polytextuality from the mid-thirteenth-century motet 
into the fourteenth century and beyond, there are motets that had a more 
immediate impact on the growth of polyphonic song around 1300 than 
those cited so far in the literature.?6 Claims that an unbroken tradition 
of quoting refrains from the thirteenth to the fourteenth centuries are, 
however, difficult to demonstrate within the domains in which the key 
musical changes were effected: chanson, romance and motet.?? Plus while 
the most enigmatic element in this history is perhaps how to read the 
comments in the early fifteenth-century poetic treatise that attribute the 
composition of simples rondeaux to Philippe de Vitry,38 the best-known 


Gushee's comments were clearly predicated on the assumption that the two lower parts 
of a three-part chanson were conceived instrumentally, and while that view was largely 
uncontentious in 1974 more recent scholarship has challenged the axiomatic basis of 
that claim. 

35 Mark Everist, "The Rondeau Motet: Paris and Artois in the Thirteenth Century," 
Music & Letters 69 (1988), 1-22; a contracted version of this article appeared in French 
Motets in the Thirteenth-Century, pp. 90-108, and the article is further reprinted in Ars 
Antiqua: Organum, Conductus, Motet, ed. Edward H. Roesner, Music in Medieval Europe 
(Farnham, 2009), unpaginated. 

36 Margaret Paine Hasselman, "The French Chanson in the Fourteenth Century," 2 vols. 
(PhD dissertation, University of California at Berkeley, 1970), 1111-36. 

37 See Ursula Günther, "Zitate in franzósischen Liedsátzen der Ars Nova und Ars Sub- 
tilior,” Musica Disciplina 26 (1972), 54-5, and the unpublished response in Mark Everist, 
“The Origins of Polyphonic Song I: Citation, Motet, Rondeau,” Colloque: La Musique à Avi- 
gnon au XIV" Siècle, Abbaye de Royaumont, 8-12 July 1988. More recently, similar claims to 
Günther's (which she renounced as inessential to the thrust of her "Zitate in Liedsátzen" 
article [personal communication to the author, 12 July 1988]), and that depend on the 
same material, have been advanced in Butterfield, Poetry and Music in Medieval France, 
pp. 284-5; see Mark Everist, “The Horse, the Clerk and the Lyric: The Musicography of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” Journal of the Royal Musical Association 130 (2005), 
p. 150 for a restatement of the rebuttal. For a more cautious account of the material, see 
Yolanda Plumley, "Citation and Allusion in the Late Ars Nova: The Case of Esperance and 
the En attendant Songs," Early Music History 18 (1999), 290-1. 

38 The results of these readings remain inconclusive. Leo Schrade claimed that Vitry 
must have been involved with the earliest stages of the creation of the polyphonic rondeau 
(“Philippe de Vitry: Some New Discoveries," Musical Quarterly 42 (1956), p. 332) and pos- 
sibly the monophonic works in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fonds francais 146 
(hereafter BnF fr. 146) (ibidem, pp. 349-51). Despite Earp’s scepticism (“Lyrics for Reading 
and Lyrics for Singing in Late Medieval France: The Development of the Dance Lyric from 
Adam de la Halle to Guillaume de Machaut,” The Union of Words and Music in Medieval 
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and most fully documented part of this history is the development of the 
literary formes fixes that underpinned the emergence of polyphonic song: 
the tracking of changes in poetic structure, largely the transformations of 
the ballade embedded in verse narrative, witnessed in the first half of the 
fourteenth century.?? 

What we find in the decades before the emergence of Machaut’s poly- 
phonic rondeaux is a kaleidoscope of experiments that attempt the align- 
ment of rondeau-related poetic structures with polyphonic music. These 
experiments take various points of departure from (1) the repertory of 
monophonic rondeaux found in a wide range of sources, and frequently 
embedded in romance,* (2) the three-part polyphonic settings notated in 
scores found in the manuscript containing Adam de la Halle’s collected 
works, BnF fr. 25566, and the miscellany, BnF fr. 12786, a large number of 
which are attributed to Adam de la Halle,*! and (3) the attempts to com- 
bine rondeau upper voices with plainsong tenors — the so-called rondeau- 
motet found copied at the end of BnF fr. 12615. 

The results of these experiments were as varied as their points of ori- 
gin. The best-known example of a polyphonic rondeau between Adam 
de la Halle and Machaut has always been de l'Escurel's “A vous douce 
debonnaire,” copied in BnF fr. 146 and therefore before 1317, but equally 
important — and quite possibly later in date — are two rondeaux “Helas! 
tant vi de mal eure” and “J'ai desir de veoir,” found on a single isolated 
leaf probably copied during the first third of the fourteenth century, BnF 
Picardie 67. In terms of poetic structure, dimensions, text declamation 
and some key musical practices (including imitation), the two songs in 
BnF Picardie 67 represent a perceptible advance over the L'Escurel song 
and bear comparison with Machaut's first (possibly consciously archaic) 
rondeau “Dous viaire gracieus."4? 


Poetry, eds. Rebecca A. Baltzer, Thomas Cable and James I. Wimsatt (Austin, TX, 1991), 
p. 105), Schrade's view is preserved with some enthusiasm in The Revised New Grove: Mar- 
garet Bent and Andrew Wathey, "Vitry, Philippe de; 3(ii) Songs,” Grove Music Online, ed. 
Laura Macy (Accessed 9 August 2005), http://www.grovemusic.com. 

39 Earp, "Lyrics for Reading and Lyrics for Singing," and idem, “Genre in the Fourteenth- 
Century French Chanson: The Virelai and the Dance Song," Musica Disciplina 45 (1991), 
123—41. 

^9 Nico HJ. van den Boogaard, Rondeaux et refrains du xü siècle au début du xiv": Col- 
lationnement, introduction, et notes, Bibliothéque francaise et romane, D:3 (Paris, 1969), 
PP. 27-92. 

^! Mark Everist, “The Polyphonic Rondeau c.1300: Repertory and Context,” Early Music 
History 15 (1996), 59-96. 

42 Idem, “‘Souspirant en terre estrainge’: The Polyphonic Rondeau from Adam de la 
Halle to Guillaume de Machaut,” Early Music History 26 (2007), 1-42. 
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A further, and wider ranging, set of experiments conducted in the same 
vein are found in the three-part motets which make use of a vernacular 
tenor rather than one based on plainsong. A sizeable proportion of these 
motets reflect the structure of their tenors (frequently something very 
close to a rondeau pattern) in their upper voices, thus creating a texture 
akin — apart from its polytextuality — to that of the polyphonic rondeau.*? 
Taken together, this group of compositions presents a range of techni- 
cal resources on display that an imaginative musician like Machaut could 
profit from, and their restricted geographical distribution — along an axis 
from Paris to Liége — supports the view that they were an important sty- 
listic resource for the next generation. 

For the ballade, the musical remains are much more sparse, and are 
very difficult to align with the developments witnessed in the poetry of 
Nicole de Gavrelle (Margival), Jean Acart d'Hesdin and others. There are 
two works that bear investigation. The first is a two-part ballade preserved 
in the late trouvére chansonnier BnF fr. 846, “Bien m'ont amors entrepris / 
[Tenor],” where an upper-voice in AaB form is matched against a newly- 
composed (or possibly unidentified) tenor that shares the same form. 
Notated successively, it is a simple work but one that may date from as 
late as the 1290s or 1300s.^^ Perhaps later is a three-part, score-notated, 
polyphonic song, found in a fragment, probably from England around 
1300, Cambridge, Corpus Christi College (hereafter GB-Ccc) 8: "Volez oyer 
le castoy”; here the tenor is clearly in an AaBb form, closely related to the 
ballade, and where the upper voices reflect in part the structure of the 
tenor, the poetry is in Anglo-Norman.^? The difficulty with understand- 
ing these two examples as any part of the pre-history of the fourteenth- 
century ballade is that they emerge from such totally different milieux. 
The manuscript in which “Bien m'ont amors entrepris / [Tenor]" is found 
comes from Burgundy, and possibly Dijon, whereas "Volez oyer le castoy" 
was almost certainly copied in Essex. It is difficult to argue either for a 
coherence of musical experiment across the two works or for any sense 
in which Machaut might have come across either of them. 


^3 Idem, "Motets, French Tenors and the Polyphonic Chanson ca. 1300.” 

44 Jean Beck, ed., Reproduction phototypique du chansonnier Cangé: Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale, Ms. Français No 846, 2 vols. Corpus cantilenarum medii aevi 1; les chansonniers 
des troubadours et des trouvères 1 (Paris and Philadelphia, 1927) 1:fols. 21r-21v. 

45 John Stevens, "Corpus Christi College MS 8,” Cambridge Music Manuscripts 900—1700, 
ed. Iain Fenlon (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 59-62. 
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In conclusion, Machaut's musical heritage is uneven, in terms both of 
its sources and in the degree of continuity to which those sources seem 
to point. The immediate background for the Mass is clear and under- 
stood, and a good case can be made for acknowledging a greater con- 
tinuity between Machaut's motets and his predecessors. In some cases, 
the Hoquetus David for example, Machaut's heritage serves as a point of 
reference in a conscious effort to revive the past. Nowhere is understand- 
ing Machaut's heritage more fraught than in the secular songs, where — at 
one extreme — one can point to very clear continuities in the lai reper- 
tory while having to recognise the very significant difficulties with other 
genres. What this chapter shows is the highly variable degree to which 
Machaut can be considered an innovator, and — like many figures whose 
reputation survives from his own time into the present — it may well be 
that this eclectic, even opportunistic, approach to the music of his past 
may determine the position he holds today. 


CHAPTER NINE 


SELF-CITATION AND COMPOSITIONAL PROCESS IN GUILLAUME 
DE MACHAUT'S LYRICS WITH AND WITHOUT MUSIC: 
THE CASE OF “DAME, SE VOUS N'AVEZ APERCEÚ” (RONDEAU 13) 


Yolanda Plumley 


Literary scholars and musicologists specialising in the Middle Ages have 
long been aware of the propensity for medieval authors and composers 
to draw on existing material within their new compositions.! Deliberate 
citation or reworking of known material was sometimes motivated by a 
respect for the past or the desire to pay homage to an illustrious con- 
temporary or predecessor, but, equally, it could be prompted by mere 
expediency. In the songwriting tradition, the troubadours and trouvéres 
sometimes wove into their songs references to their predecessors and 
contemporaries, often to tip their hat to colleagues from past and pres- 
ent while inscribing themselves within an illustrious genealogy of lyric 
authors. Composers of sacred songs, on the other hand, often simply bor- 
rowed verbatim the entire melody of a familiar love song to accompany 
their newly composed religious lyrics so as to reach out to lay and reli- 
gious audiences alike. 

Modern literary theories of intertextuality, a term first coined by Julia 
Kristeva in the late 1960s, teach us, however, that interrelationships 
between works are not necessarily limited to deliberate strategies on the 
part of the author. Authors might unconsciously invoke material that had 
somehow influenced them; for their part, readers or listeners contribute to 
the construction of a work’s meaning through their identification of reso- 
nances of absent texts within it, echoes recalled from their internalised 
memory store that might or might not overlap with that of the author? 


1 Some of the material explored here appeared in an earlier form in an article published 
in French in Analyse musicale 50 (2004); its use here is with kind permission of Analyse 
musicale, 83 boulevard Sébastopol, 75002 Paris. The present essay forms part of a research 
project entitled Citation and Allusion in the Ars nova French Chanson and Motet: Memory, 
Tradition, Innovation led by the author at the Centre for Medieval Studies, University of 
Exeter, UK, and funded by the Arts and Humanities Research Council, UK. 

2 See, for example, Julia Kristeva, Semiotiké: Recherches pour une sémanalyse (Paris, 
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In recent years, literary scholars and musicologists have looked afresh 
at questions of borrowing, citation, allusion and more nebulous types of 
interrelationships linking medieval lyrics with and without music. Tex- 
tual citations from within the tradition have been shown to have played 
a significant role in troubadour lyric,* while the thirteenth-century French 
motet has been especially noted for its remarkable integration of myriad 
textual and/or musical citations from both secular and sacred traditions. 
The study of citational practice in these contexts has cast light on the cir- 
culation of the repertory as well as the interface between oral and written, 
and high (aristocratic) and low (popular) registers.5 

Recent explorations of the intertextualities traceable in Machaut's 
motets have shed light on the materials that influenced the poet-compos- 
er's composition of both text and music, and on the sophisticated manner 
in which his newly-composed works engage with existing ones. The new 
lyric refrain-forms that became so popular in the fourteenth century, not 
least with Machaut himself, had an inbuilt susceptibility to incorporate 
borrowings, for the dance songs that were their prototypes were usually 
built around existing refrains. The tendency for authors of fourteenth- 
century fixed-form lyrics to indulge in recycling existing material has cer- 
tainly been noted by literary scholars; indeed, Leonard Johnson suggests 
that for lyric authors like Machaut the “game” of poetic composition was 
about showcasing their skills by creating new twists on existing ideas." 


1969); Gérard Genette, Palimpsestes: La littérature au second degré (Paris, 1982); Harold 
Bloom, The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of Poetry (London, Oxford and New York, 1973); 
and, on the role of the reader, Roland Barthes, "Death of the Author," Image-Music-Text 
(London, 1977). A recent useful guide to intertextuality is Graham Allen, Intertextuality 
(London and New York, 2000). 

3 [ am using the term "citation" broadly to encompass various forms of reference, 
including quotations or allusions (i.e. verbatim or looser borrowings from another author), 
and even the naming or evocation of an author or source. 

^ See, for instance, Jórn Gruber, Die Dialektik des Trobar (Tübingen, 1983), and Sarah 
Kay, "How long is a quotation? Quotations from the troubadours in the text and manu- 
scripts of the Breviari d'amor," Romania 127 (2009), 140—68. 

5 See, for instance, Sylvia Huot, Allegorical Play in the Old French Motet: The Sacred and 
the Profane in Thirteenth-Century Polyphony (Stanford, 1997); Ardis Butterfield, Poetry and 
Music. From Jean Renart to Guillaume de Machaut (Cambridge, 2002); and Mark Everist, 
French Motets in the Thirteenth Century: Music, Poetry, and Genre (Cambridge, 1993). 

6 See for instance, Jacques Boogaart, "Encompassing Past and Present: Quotations and 
their Function in Machaut's Motets,” Early Music History 20 (2001),1-86, and Kevin Brownlee, 
"Machaut's motet 15 and the Roman de la rose: The Literary Context of Amours qui a le 
pouoir/Faus Samblant m'a deceii/Vidi Dominum," Early Music History 10 (1991), 1-14. 

7 Leonard W. Johnson, Poets as Players. Theme and Variation in Late Medieval 
French Poetry (Stanford, 1990). See also Jane Taylors The Making of Poetry (Turnhout, 
2007), which shows how interrelated poems reflect the social role of lyric in the late 
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Musicologists have demonstrated that a significant number of fixed-form 
songs from Machaut's period contain musical as well as textual citations.® 
Indeed, recent in-depth studies of the songs of Machaut and his contem- 
poraries suggest citational practice was integral to the new style of songs 
and lyrics that emerged in the 1330s to which Machaut apparently con- 
tributed so much.? 

Investigating citational practice permits us to refine our understand- 
ing of the compositional process and the dynamic relationship between 
authors and audiences. In this chapter, I explore a specific kind of cita- 
tional practice in the context of Machaut's output: self-borrowings or 
what I term here self-citations. My research into Machaut's collection 
of fixed-form lyrics without music known as the Loange des dames has 
revealed that Machaut often engaged in an intensive recycling of material 
to construct his lyric texts. We find there numerous lyrics paired by their 
common material and even whole sequences of interrelated lyrics that 
are generated by Machaut's re-contextualisation of material he had used 
previously. In some cases of explicit self-citation of this kind, Machaut 
was clearly inviting his readers or listeners to interpret one poem through 
the filter of another, or even several others. But often his reuse of material 
had a less obvious purpose, and an impression emerges that such refash- 
ioning of the old into new contexts was an integral part of his composi- 
tional process. Ardis Butterfield recently demonstrated how the lyric of 
“Nes qu'on porroit les estoilles nombrer” (musical Ballade 33), one of the 
newly composed songs in Le Livre dou voir dit, evolved from the poet's 
constant reworking and recasting of certain ideas that can be traced 
through the main body of the Voir dit.? My impression is that Machaut 


Middle Ages and how these may be juxtaposed in manuscript collections to promote 
reciprocal reading. 

8 Ursula Giinther, “Zitate in franzósischen Liedsátzen der Ars Nova und Ars Subtilior,” 
Musica Disciplina 26 (1972), 53-68; see also the various essays by Wulf Arlt, Lorenz Welker, 
Susan Rankin and Kevin Brownlee in Hermann Danuser and Tobias Plebuch, eds., Musik 
als Text. Bericht iiber den Internationalen Kongress der Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung 
Freiburg im Breisgau 1993 (Kassel, 1998); and Yolanda Plumley, “Intertextuality in the Four- 
teenth Century Chanson,” Music and Letters 84 (2003), 355-77. 

9 See Benjamin Albritton, “Citation and Allusion in Machaut's Lais" (PhD Dissertation, 
University of Washington, 2009). A detailed study of citational practice in the fourteenth- 
century lyric and chanson is the subject of my forthcoming book, The Art of Grafted Song: 
Citation and Allusion in the Age of Machaut (Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

10 Ardis Butterfield, “The Art of Repetition: Machaut’s Ballade 33, Nes qu’on porroit,” 
Early Music 31 (2003), 346-60. 
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approached musical composition in a similar fashion." As I have demon- 
strated elsewhere, around the same time as Machaut was remanipulating 
the text of his rondeau “Sans cuer, dolens, de vous departirai” (R4) for 
inclusion in the Voir dit, he also revisited its original musical setting and 
used this as a template for the composition of a new musical rondeau, 
“Douce dame, tant com vivray” (R20).!2 Indeed, at various points in his 
career, and notably in the early 1360s, Machaut seems to have been preoc- 
cupied with plundering his earlier lyrics and songs to inspire his current 
concerns. 

I would like here to explore further this question of Machaut's compo- 
sitional reworking in the case of another of the lyric interpolations with 
music from the Voir dit, "Dame, se vous n'avez aperceü" (Rondeau 13). I 
shall propose that by investigating in tandem musical and textual inter- 
textualities that link it to other lyrics of Machaut's on the one hand, and 
to certain of his songs, on the other, we may gain valuable insights into his 
compositional process and, potentially, the chronology of works. The lyric 
text of R3 is not in the Loange des dames, suggesting that it was written 
specifically for the musical setting after c.1355, given its absence from the 
earliest of the complete-works manuscripts, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France (BnF) fr.1586. It is copied, however, with its music into the ron- 
deau section of the later Machaut manuscripts, and also appears in the 
Voir dit. In the latter it is introduced immediately after a ballade text that 
the narrator stipulates was composed at the time of the story and then 
sent off to the lady. About Rua, it is said there “Et ce rondel en ce voyage / 
Ou il a chant li envoiaige" (And this rondel was sent on the same trip, 
Accompanied by music). Since this song does not appear in BnF fr.1586 
either, we can conclude either that it was written in 1363 specifically for 
inclusion in the Voir dit or that it was a somewhat older work that fit- 
ted Machaut's requirements there. I shall propose that it was indeed a 


1 This was also Butterfield's conclusion on the basis of material shared between the 
Voir dit songs R17, 32, 33 and 36; see ibid., 355-6. Albritton notes similar reworkings in 
Machaut's lais, in "Citation and Allusion in Machaut's Lais." 

12 See Yolanda Plumley, “The Marriage of Words and Music: Musique Naturele and 
Musique Artificiele in Machaut's Sans cuer, dolens (Rondeau 4)," in Elizabeth Eva Leach, 
ed., Machaut's Music: New Interpretations (New York and London, 2003), pp. 231-48. 

13 For details on these manuscripts, see Earp, Guillaume de Machaut. A Guide to 
Research, p. 307. 

14 Daniel Leech-Wilkinson and R. Barton Palmer, eds, Guillaume de Machaut: Le Livre 
dou Voir Dit (New York and London, 1998), p. 92. 

15 On different scholars’ dating of this song according to the content of the Voir dit 
letters, see Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, p. 307. Leech-Wilkinson dated R13 to 1363 in his 
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topical piece contemporary with the Voir dit and explore how this is 
implied by its textual and musical content, which features elements the 
poet-composer was revisiting at this time. 


TEXT 


I begin by demonstrating how the lyric text of Rig forms part of an 
intertextually related network of lyrics dating from different points in 
Machaut's career. It has hitherto passed unnoticed that the text of R13 
derives some of its key material from a much earlier lyric, "Douce dame, 
que j'aim tant et desir," which is the fourth item in Machaut's Loange des 
Dames (Lo4).6 This connection is interesting because the ballade that fol- 
lows it in that collection, "Gent corps, faitis, cointe, apert et joli" (Los), like 
Rig, appears in the Voir dit. As in the case of the fourth of his rondeaux 
with music, "Sans cuer, dolens" (R4), Los is falsely passed off in the Voir 
dit as a recently composed lyric by l'amant, and like that work it serves to 
generate a new poem attributed in the story to the lady. We do not know 
precisely when Lo4 and 5 were written but we may hazard a guess this 
was some time c. 1340.1” In any case, since Machaut's works are generally 
supposed to have been ordered chronologically, we can assume they are 
amongst the poet's earliest efforts in the ballade genre. Both are in bal- 
lade form, and each generates a new work in a different genre, that is, 
a rondeau; traditionally, citation in refrain-lyrics tended to derive from 
rondeaux so it is interesting to note here a twist on that tradition as the 
ballade, in its newly-crystallised form, becomes a generating source. 

Rig is a thirteen-line rondeau, and like its model Loa, it addresses the 
lady directly. As Figure 1 illustrates, the narrator's profession of the sincer- 
ity of his love takes an identical form in the two texts: the second line of 


article "Le Voir-Dit and La Messe de Notre Dame: Aspects of Genre and Style in the Late 
Works of Machaut,” Plainsong and Medieval Music 2 (1993), 48-50, and suggested it may 
have been written at a similar time to R14. More recently, in his Voir dit edition, Leech- 
Wilkinson suggested it may be somewhat older on the basis of similarities with R8; Le Livre 
dou Voir Dit, p. 721; see the discussion below. 

16 T am following the order given by Vladimir Chichmaref in his edition, Guillaume de 
Machaut Poésies lyriques, I (Paris 1909, repr. Geneva, 1973), which is based on Paris, Bib- 
liothéque nationale de France (BnF), fr. 22545-22546. The ordering across the Machaut 
manuscripts is relatively consistent; a comparative table presenting the relative position 
in each source is provided in Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. 247—55. 

17 Lo7 and 8, as well as musical Ballade 6, cite lyrics by the poet Jehan de le Mote 
written in 1339. I discuss the relationship between Le Mote and Machaut and the case for 
dating Machaut's early ballades to this time in The Art of Grafted Song. 
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the refrain of R13 is identical with the (single-line) refrain of Lo4. Refrains, 
whether of ballades or rondeaux, were particularly susceptible to being 
quoted in this way because they represent the “punchline” of the poem 
that crystallises the fundamental point or message elaborated in the text 
as a whole.!$ It thus seems improbable that this recurrence in R13 was 
mere coincidence. Moreover, the impression that Machaut was revisiting 
the earlier text is confirmed by allusions in R13 to the lines paired with 
this refrain material in stanzas 2 and 3 of Lo4 (as shown by the arrows 
on Figure 1; bold typeface shows exact parallels, italics less exact ones; 
note how “apercevoir” becomes “aperceii” — the rhyme is different but the 
sense of the original remains). 

Interestingly, R13 does not represent Machaut's first revisiting of this 
early poem. Line 4 of his Lo23, “De ma dame que j’aim sans decevoir”, 
resonates with Lo4's refrain, “Que je vous aim de cuer, sans decevoir" 
(see Figure 2), even if thematically the text takes a rather different tack 
in recounting the condition of love. In Lo23 the narrator dwells on how 
“souvenirs” causes the lover both delight and pain, and he emphasises the 
suffering, which is only touched on in Lo4 (see lines 5-6 and 18-19). Lo23 
shares with Lo4 the rhyme words desir, voir/veoir and decevoir, but here 
there is a more pessimistic register, with new rhyme words doloir and 
desespoir (though note also the presence of espoir). 

In turn, Lo23 proved similarly influential on Machaut's later composi- 
tional endeavours. The poems of the Loange des dames numbered in the 
140s, and perhaps dating from c.1350, reflect a period of intensive rework- 
ing of material Machaut had elaborated before. In Lo143, he turned his 
thoughts back to Lo23, exploiting it extensively to craft his new poem 
(see Figure 3). This ballade shares the form of Lo23, one much favoured 
by Machaut and comprising isometric seven-line stanzas of decasyllabic 
lines with the rhyme scheme ababbcc. It also shares its despairing tone, 
and here too the narrator laments that he cannot see his lady; stanza 2 
explains how Love inflicts suffering, while stanza 3 introduces the theme 
of remembrance, echoing the souvenirs mentioned in Lo23. The relation- 
ship between Lo23 and Lo143 is made all the more evident by the signifi- 
cant number (seven) of shared rhyme words, but most striking of all is 
the recurrence in Lo143, in identical position, of line 4 of Lo23 (“De ma 
dame que j'aim sans decevoir"). This, of course, links back to Lo4; and it 
seems worth noting that the preceding line in Lo143 (“Le dous regart ne 


18 See my discussion in "The Marriage of Words and Music,” pp. 235-6. 
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le viaire cler") is nearly identical with line 6 of Los (“Le dous regart de vo 
viaire cler”). 

This approach to creating a new text by creating a kind of collage of ear- 
lier textual material is typical of many of the other poems in the Lo140s. 
Lo141 is modelled on Lo22,? while Lo147 lifts line 17 of Lo143 (“Que j'ay 
espoir de morir pour amer”) to provide its refrain, but also line 17 of Lo1 
to form its line 9. Lo146 reuses part of line 16 of Lo143 (“dolour qui tant 
me fait doloir”) and some of its rhyme words (doloir, veoir, espoir, and, less 
exact, endure: parallels between the two texts are underlined in Figure 3), 
while taking a little glimpse back to the model that served Lo143, that is, 
Lo23 (in bold; note “ardure” in stanza 2 in Figure 3). 

Machaut revisited Lo23 again, and thus indirectly Log, in Lo202, which 
we can assume dates from after c. 1355 because of its absence from BnF 
fr. 1586 (see Figure 4). Lo202 shares seven rhyme words with Lo23 plus 
the generative phrase “que j’aim sans decevoir,” which, once again, echoes 
Lo4. Like Lo143 and Lo146, it casts the rhyme word doloir into an idiom- 
atic phrase that is now slightly varied: “et trop me fait doloir.” Here we 
return to R13, for both these phrases appear there, with only slight modi- 
fication in the case of the second (which now becomes “que trop me font 
doloir”). 

All this suggests that in the early 1360s when R13 was probably written, 
Machaut was generally revisiting older conceits, stock phrases that had 
originated and evolved through his lyric-writing career to date, and that 
he had renegotiated more than once before.?0 

Our modern day tendency to prize originality almost above all else 
might prompt us to wonder at Machaut's continual return in this way to 
old material, and to condemn him for an apparent lack of creativity. Cer- 
tainly, as his career progressed, Machaut found himself constantly under 
pressure to produce new works and so to some extent such recycling may 
reflect a certain pragmatism on his part. But the endeavour to put new 


19 For a discussion of the relationship between these two lyrics and others by Machaut, 
see Yolanda Plumley, “Ciconia's Sus un’ fontayne and the Legacy of Philipoctus de Caserta,” 
in Philippe Vendrix, ed., Ciconia, musicien de la transition (Turnhout, 2003), pp. 131-68, at 
134-6. 

20 Lo263 reworks elements further. It reveals a close relation with Lo202: Lo202 is an 
impassioned lament of suffering at the hands of Fortune, causing the narrator to risk losing 
the lady, while 202 is in the woman's voice, and addresses the lover directly, reproaching 
his hauteur and imploring his love. 
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twists on existing material is very much at the heart of late medieval lyric.?! 
We might imagine, then, that Machaut was seeking to demonstrate, either 
to his audience or for his own satisfaction, his ability to re-contextualise 
and give new meaning to familiar and well-worn elements.?? 


MUSIC 


I would suggest that this compositional approach also permeated 
Machaut's musical thinking, for we find familiar material recurring in the 
musical setting of certain of his songs. Like their literary counterparts, 
these musical intertextualities lend insight into Machaut's compositional 
process in fashioning his musical material. 

Daniel Leech-Wilkinson noted stylistic resemblances linking R13 and R8 
that prompted him to suggest R13 was written some time before the com- 
position of the Voir dit in the early 1360s.23 Neither R8 nor R13 was copied 
into BnF fr. 1586, which suggests they date from after the mid-1350s. It is 
impossible to say whether or not the two pieces were coeval, since we do 
not know to what extent Machaut reordered his works before they were 
copied. I would interpret the parallels between the two songs as reflecting 
not so much their contemporaneity but rather the kind of compositional 
reworking that I have shown to have underpinned the lyric text of Ris. 
Karl Kiigle has recently demonstrated musical connections between R13 
and a number of other later rondeaux, R15, 17, 19 and 21, the presence 
of which in the later Machaut manuscripts places them to between the 
early 1360s and the 1370s.2* But one can also trace in Rig trans-generic 


21 See Johnson, Poets as Players. In my article “Intertextuality in the Late Fourteenth- 
Century Chanson,” I argue that this impulse is reflected in the practice of citation of both 
musical and textual material in Machaut’s works and those of his successors. 

22 Butterfield argues a similar case for B33 in the context of the Voir dit in “The Art of 
Repetition.” 

23 Leech-Wilkinson, Le Livre dou Voir Dit, p. 720. 

24 Karl Kügle, "Some Observations Regarding Musico-Textual Interrelationships in Late 
Rondeaux by Machaut.” in Elizabeth Eva Leach, ed., Machaut’s Music: New Interpretations, 
pp. 263-76. Ri5, 19 and 21 are in the later Machaut manuscripts: R15 is in Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale de France (BnF), fr. 1585, 1584, 22546, and 9221, R19 in BnF fr. 1584, 22546, 
and 9221, and R21 in BnF fr. 22546, and 9221. Of this group, only R17 is in Ferrell, on loan 
to Cambridge, Corpus Christi, no shelfmark (formerly New York, Wildenstein), which is 
thought to date to the early 1360s; its presence in the Voir dit, where it is presented as if 
written at the time, places it to the early 1360s. It is unclear when R15 was written; in BnF 
fr. 1585 it precedes R17 and is followed by R16 (without music) which explains the riddle 
in its text. In BnF fr. 22546, however, R17 is placed as item 14 in the rondeau section, and 
Ri5 and 16 come after, as numbers 16 and 17, respectively. 
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reworkings of certain musical ideas that apparently preoccupied Machaut 
in this period. As we shall see below, especially suggestive is the presence 
in R13 of idiosyncratic motivic material that features in one of the poet- 
composer's musical ballades and one of the rondeaux written for, or very 
close to, the compilation of the Voir dit. Though it may be problematic to 
make chronological arguments merely on the basis of shared motifs — just 
as it would on the basis of shared textual material, as the above discus- 
sion suggests — the nature of this shared material, together with more 
fundamental parallels in the handling of the musical structure, suggests 
to me that R13 was perhaps written not long before R17, that is, during the 
composition of the Voir dit in the early 1360s. 


TONAL OUTLINE 


One order of musical reminiscence linking various of Machaut's songs 
pertains to similarities in the tonal content. Kiigle has noted resemblances 
in this aspect between R13 and Rus, 19, 17, and 21. All these works, he sug- 
gests, draw on a “C-rondeau matrix” that is reflected in shared elements in 
the realms of pitch content, harmony and motivic working.?* Certainly, as 
he points out, all five songs have finals on C, but I would suggest that R13 
and Rus belong to a different tonal category, which I term the one-flat c 
tonal type in the “beta major” class.?9 As has been argued elsewhere, four- 
teenth-century tonal types in the song repertory can be identified by the 
pitch behaviour of the texted melody, or cantus: the combination of the 
cantus’ final together with the choice of pitch at the sectional cadence — 


25 Ibid., p. 268. 

26 This nomenclature follows that coined by Peter M. Lefferts for the various tonal types 
he discerns in the Ars nova chanson repertory in "Signature Systems and Tonal Types in the 
Fourteenth-Century French Chanson," Plainsong and Medieval Music 4 (1995), 117-47. Fora 
detailed discussion of the melodic behaviour of the various tonal types defined by Lefferts, 
see Yolanda Plumley, The Grammar of Fourteenth-Century Melody: Tonal Organization and 
Compositional Process in the Chansons of Guillaume de Machaut and the Ars Subtilior (New 
York and London, 1996), Chapters 1 and 2. Contrasting views on Machaut's tonal organisa- 
tion include those proposed by Christian Berger in “Machaut's Balade Ploures dames (B32) 
in the Light of Real Modality" in Leach, ed., Machaut's Music, pp. 193-204, who argues for 
the influence of the church modes, and Sarah Fuller, "Modal Discourse and Fourteenth- 
Century French Song: A ‘Medieval’ Perspective Recovered?” Early Music History 17 (1998), 
61-108, who perceives the dominant organisational principle to be directed counterpoint. 
Jennifer Bain has recently proposed a theory of large-scale tonal structure that allows for 
the possibility of multiple tonal centres in individual works, in “Messy Structure’? Multiple 
Tonal Centers in the Music of Machaut,” Music Theory Spectrum 30 (2008), 195-237. 
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that is, at the inconclusive ouvert cadence at the end of the first hearing 
of Section A in the ballade, the first time ending of Section B in the virelai, 
and the mid-point cadence in the rondeau — and at internal cadences can 
be understood as markers that define the tonal type.?” The cantus of R13 
features a c final and its medial cadence falls on the second degree, d; like 
the earlier rondeaux R2 and 3 (both in BnF fr. 1586) and the ballades B27 
and 35 (not in BnF fr. 1586), it displays strong orientation toward, and 
decisive internal cadences upon, the fifth degree below the final, that is, 
low F.28 This choice of sectional cadence and emphasis on the fifth below 
the final is altogether typical of the beta class of tonal types; this behav- 
iour distinguishes the tonal type used in R13, one-flat c, from the more 
common, natural-c (“alpha major”) tonal type.?9 

Like R3 and 8, and B27, Rig features the use of d at the sectional (medial) 
cadence, the most common choice in cantus melodies belonging to this 
tonal type (the alternative cadential pitch at this point is a, as seen in 
R2). This provides the “open” ending that is resolved at the end of the 
rondeau (or, in the case of the ballade, in the second hearing of Section 
A); compare measures 15 and 23 in R13 in Example 2b. The pitch structure 
of fourteenth-century songs generally comprises the dynamic opposition 
of these contrasting poles of stability and instability. In R13, the opposi- 
tional relationship between the unstable centre d and the stable centre 
of the final is articulated by the recurrence of motivic material from the 
closing phrase of Section A at the end of Section B. Such “musical rhyme” 
is usually present in ballades, as it is in B27. Although similar elements 


27 This takes the view that the polyphonic song is best understood as an accompanied 
melody, where the essential pitch structure of the cantus (the texted upper voice) gener- 
ates the tenor rather than the reverse. Taken as a whole, the tenor parts of Machaut's 
polyphonic songs tend to be far less consistent in their pitch content, which explains why 
studies taking a “bass-dominated” view of this repertory have led to the conclusion that 
Machaut's songs were not conceived within the bounds of a coherent system of tonal types. 
See the arguments presented in Lefferts, “Signature Systems,” and Plumley, The Gram- 
mar of Fourteenth-Century Melody, and the recent defence of this approach by Lefferts in 
"Machaut's B-flat Balade, Honte, paour,” in Leach, ed., Machaut's Music, pp. 161-74. 

28 T use here Guidonian letter names to indicate pitch levels: thus, in the grave register, 
A-G (= G below middle c); the acute register, a-g; and the superacute, aa-ee. 

29 For details of the characteristics of the beta tonal types, see Plumley, The Grammar 
of Fourteenth-Century Melody, Chapter 2.3; on p. 77, a table summarises the choice of sec- 
tional and internal cadence pitch in the one-flat c tonal type, and this can be compared 
with the table on p. 53 which summarises the corresponding pitch content of the natural-c 
tonal type. As I proposed there, there is considerable flexibility in Machaut’s songs with 
C finals, which sometimes makes classification difficult (R10 is a good example); I would 
now tend to classify R2, 13, 15 and B35 in the one-flat c tonal type, as I suggested in ibid., 
n. 1, p. 233. 
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are found in two early rondeaux, it occurs in more extended form only 
in certain later rondeaux, notably R17 and 21 with which R13 shows some 
other connections that I shall discuss below.3? Section A of R13, however, 
focuses on the oppositional relationship between two registral poles, c 
and F. This behaviour is typical of beta tonal types, where the identifi- 
cation of the final is often obscured by repeated orientation toward the 
fifth degree below, as here. This ambiguity regarding the identity of the 
final often is clarified only late in the work; as in R2, 3, 8 and B27, the first 
phrase of R13 leads to a cadence on Fin m.7, thus implying at this stage 
that F and not c is the principal pitch area.?! 

Example 1 presents summaries of the basic pitch content of the first 
musical section of these songs (Section A) to permit easy comparison of 
the fundamental melodic and contrapuntal framework presented by the 
two essential voices, the cantus and the tenor.32 (Decisive cadences are 
indicated by hollow, tailed notes, and less decisive ones by black tailed 
ones. The arrows indicate some of the strong linear conjunct progres- 
sions.) In each case, the opening musical subsection, articulated by the 
first decisive cadence, closes on low Fin the cantus. In R13, the contrapun- 
tal support provided by the tenor is similar to that of R2: the initial cantus 
c is supported at the octave and from here it descends to F to be met there 
in m.7 at the unison by the tenor. The other songs, R3, 8 and B27, on the 
other hand, immediately ground the melody within an F sonority by sup- 
porting the initial c at the underfifth.33 After the first musical subsection 
(indicated on the example by the first full “bar-line”), different patterns 


30 The first rondeau to feature more extensive musical rhyme prior to R13 is Rio. 

31 The first cadence in a fourteenth-century song may fall on a pitch other than the final 
but usually this would correspond with the ouvert pitch centre, whose identity as second- 
ary, unstable goal is usually clear since it is approached via a “phrygian” style cadence. 
(Thus, in the alpha major types, the third degree above the final or the second degree 
below are standard ouvert choices that have this character. It is noteworthy in this respect 
that a and e always function as unstable secondary goals and are never used as cantus 
finals in the polyphonic song repertory). Alternatively, such a goal may be identified as 
a secondary one by clear definition of the final at the start of the work; see Plumley, The 
Grammar of Fourteenth-Century Melody, especially Chapters 4-6. 

32 Since it is less essential to the fundamental counterpoint that underpins the compo- 
sitions, the contratenor is omitted in Example 1 in the case of R8, which is scored for three 
voices in all sources, and in B27, which has a contratenor provided only in BnF fr.g221. 

33 The relationship between this first musical section and the text structure varies: in 
Rig, which is a 13-line rondeau, this first subsection sets the first line and part of the second 
up to the caesura, to allow for a predominantly melismatic texture in the remainder of the 
section, while in the others, which are all 8-line rondeaux, it sets part of the first line (in 
B27, the first subsection corresponds to the first line of text). 
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Example 1. Tonal Summaries of R2, R3, R8, R13 and B27 


emerge. All the songs follow the first cadence by orientation toward c, 
which is met at the octave by the tenor, except in R8 where it is supported 
at the underfifth, F. R2 stands apart, because it does not strongly imply F 
again. In the others, the line leads back to cadence upon this centre; in 
R3 and 13 this cadence on Fis followed by the leap of the melody to the 
octave f above, and from there it descends to d, which, supported at the 
octave, forms the medial cadence. 

These similarities in tonal outline suggest that Machaut was reworking 
a standard compositional structure in each of these songs. However, a 
more specific parallel in the organisation of the musical material links R13 
and B27: both employ a melodic sequence to articulate the second sub- 
section of Section A (see Example 2a).?* In each case, this first progresses 
towards c (which is supported at the octave by the tenor in both), then 
to G, which serves as intermediary to the ensuing movement to F. In B27, 


34 R8 is the first of the rondeaux to do this, but this feature is also found in Ru. 
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mm. 8-12 
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mm. 9-21 
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Example 2a. Melodic sequences in Rig and B27 


the arrival on G is supported by an imperfect sonority (E-natural), creat- 
ing strong implication of resolution onto F unison, which is realised in the 
third hearing of the sequence; in R13, G is supported by C, thus slightly 
weakening the sense of inevitable return to F, although this nonetheless 
occurs in the following phrase. 

This parallel in compositional structure across the ballade and rondeau 
forms suggests that Machaut’s musical conception transcended the con- 
straints of genre; it is equivalent to the kinds of parallels that are sometimes 
found between lyrics and passages embedded within Machaut’s narrative 
verse.?? [t seems that at certain times, Machaut focussed on working out 
certain compositional ideas, whether textual or musical, and this process 
to some extent transcended generic boundaries. Another example of this 
phenomenon can be seen in Machaut's handling of the melodic surface 
of his songs, for we find similar motifs permeating works in the different 
fixed forms. As I have suggested was the case with respect to his textual 
reworkings, it seems that in certain periods of his career Machaut was 
preoccupied with the recrafting and recontextualising of certain musical 
figures. 


35 Jacqueline Cerquiglini notes passages in the Voir dit that integrate ideas that Machaut 
explored in earlier lyrics; see, for instance, Cerquiglini, “En engin si soubtil,” p. 35 and pas- 
sim. Elizabeth Eva Leach notes certain parallels between lyrics and passages from the 
Remede de Fortune, in “Love, Hope, and the Nature of Merci in Machaut's Musical Balades 
Esperance (B13) and Je ne cuit pas (B14)," French Forum 28 (2003), 19, 22-4. 
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MOTIVIC WORKING 


As I suggested was the case for the text, elements of the musical surface 
of R13 can be traced in Machaut's earlier works. Just as word pairs or short 
phrases can recur across different lyrics, so too melodic-rhythmic motifs 
can create echoes across different musical settings. The four-note descent 
in the cantus at m.2 (see the score of R13, which is presented as Example 
2b) echoes a similar motif in the corresponding bar of B4; this figure plus 
the syncopated one that follows recurs in mm.51-4 of B5 (see Example 
2c).36 These motifs form part of an extensive repertory of such figures that 
permeate Machaut’s works. Their integration in R13 probably represents a 
kind of automatic response to a given context and not necessarily a con- 
scious ploy on the part of the author to elicit recognition from his hearers. 
This is analogous, perhaps, to situations in lyric texts where the choice of 
end-rhymes might prompt the replication of a formula comprising a par- 
ticular set of rhyme words the poet had used previously, which he might 
or might not have intended the reader to notice. 

The motivic parallels with R8 I find more significant and suggest to me 
this work was in the composer's consciousness when he was writing R13. 
The second main phrase of R13 (mm.5-7) that sets line 2 of the text and 
leads to the first decisive cadence on F, is very similar in melodic contour 
and rhythm to the opening phrase of Section B of R8 (Example 2d), which, 
in contrast, implies progression to c (though this is abruptly interrupted 
by a leap down to F).37 Another similar moment linking the two ron- 
deaux is seen in the closing three bars of the two songs (see Example 2d); 
once again, though some of the pitches differ, the contour and the order 
and combination of rhythmic motifs connect the two passages (the rela- 
tionship is strengthened by the passage outlining the descent from e to 
c in mm.22-3 of R13 and mm.34-5 of R8; the latter develops a motif first 
heard in mm.4-5 that Machaut later reworked in B38). A rhythmic figure 
in the tenor that underpins m.33 of R8 and m.20 of R13 (semibrevis-brevis- 
semibrevis) also recurs through the two works, and again in mm.3, 12, and 
23 of R17, one of the other songs featured in the Voir dit. 

The link between R13 and R17 I believe to be more direct. In R13, a vari- 
ant of the tenor motif just mentioned accompanies as well the striking 


36 This motif was later reused in B34, cantus II, mm.37-9. 

37 This idea also appears in R9, "Tant doucement me sens emprisonnés," in slightly 
modified form, in mm.10-11, where as in R8 it implies progression to c but leaps down to 
cadence on F. 
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figure in the cantus that opens the final phrase of the two sections of the 
song, comprising an ascent to high f, followed by a downward leap (see 
Example 2e, which shows mm.12-13 of R13 over m.7 of R17; the cantus of 
the passage at mm.21-2 in Rig is depicted in Example 2d). As far as I am 
aware, this motif occurs for the first time in R13 in this guise and appears 
in a very similar guise in R17, at m.7, where it decorates the first cadence 
on the principal pitch area, c. 

This figure is one of two distinctive motifs that characterise several of 
the other songs included in the Voir dit that were apparently written dur- 
ing, or immediately preceding, the composition of that poem in the early 
1360s, that is, R17 and B32 and 33.28 The other distinctive motif that seems 
to have preoccupied Machaut at that time is the decorated descent in 
tempus perfectum prolatio maior (9/8 in modern transcription) permeat- 
ing B32, 33 and 36; unlike the one featuring in R13 and 17 described above, 
this idea is one that Machaut had developed from earlier times, for it is 
found in the baladelle (B42) from the Remede de Fortune (dating to before 
c. 1349) and in R2 and 6, as well as in the more recent works (which are 
not in BnF fr1586 and thus dating from after c. 1355), B26, 27 and 28.5° 

In addition to sharing the above-mentioned motif, R13 and 17 feature 
another significant resemblance to one another. This concerns how the 
motivic material is played out in the course of each ofthe songs. Machaut's 
music is generally characterised by strong motivic unity, but in these two 
works the repetition of melodic material goes beyond the creation of a 
generative, decorated surface: it is used more structurally to link the two 
main musical sections. In R13, Section B opens in a guise that parallels 
the opening of Section A, and, as mentioned above, its final phrase repli- 
cates the corresponding phrase closing Section A; this highlights the cor- 
responding resolution of the medial sonority, d, to the final, c. R13 is the 
first of the rondeaux to repeat melodic material in such a systematic way. 
But this is an idea that Machaut developed in the context of the rondeau, 
for a similar principle is used in both Ris and 17. Ri5 follows R13's model, 
drawing the same parallel between the opening and close of its two 


38 This motif is also found in R21 and B40, which also date from late in Machaut's 
career. Kügle suggests it is present as well in R15 and 19 but the form there is rather differ- 
ent and not recognisably the same motif, see Kügle, "Some Observations," p. 267. 

39 For this and other shared material in B32, 33, 36 and R17, see Leech-Wilkinson, “Le 
Voir Dit and La Messe de Notre Dame,” Patrick Little, "Three Ballades in Machaut's Livre du 
Voir Dit," Studies in Music 14 (1980), 45-60, and Jennifer Bain, "Balade 32 and 33 and the 
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‘res d'alemagne”,” in Leach, ed., Machaut's Music, pp. 205-20. 
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Example 2b (continued on page 179). R13, “Dame, se vous n'avez aperceü" 
(ed. Leo Schrade, PMFC, 3, p. 156) 
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Example 2b continued. 
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Example 2c. Shared motifs in R13, B4 and B5 
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Example 2d. Motivic parallels between R13 and R8 
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Example 2e. Motivic parallels between R13 and R17 


musical sections. R17 approaches this structural repetition in a slightly 
looser way (see Example 3 which presents the score of R17): Section B 
reworks motivic material heard in mm.7-9, which marked the first cadence 
on the principal pitch area, c, and the beginning of the second phrase of 
Section A. The melodic consequent of that phrase, that is, from mm.9-u, 
is reiterated in mm.21-3. However, rather than marking the beginning of 
a musical rhyme, this leads into the closing phrase of Section B, which 
replicates material that heralded the opening of the very first phrase of 
Section A, in ma, and that was also heard at the beginning of the latter's 
sister phrase, in m.5. 
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[Cantus] 
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Example 3 (continued on page 182). R17, “Dix et sept, cinq, treise, quatorse, 
quinse” (ed. Leo Schrade, PMFC, 3, pp. 160-1) 
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Example 3 continued. 
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CONCLUSION 


The case of R13 demonstrates how composition of both text and music 
was a generative act of renewal in Machaut's hands. The similarities 
between this song and R17 in particular suggest to me that the two songs 
may well have been written close in time to one another, probably during 
the preparation of the Voir dit as implied in the story itself. The preoc- 
cupation in Rig with specific textual and musical material reflects ideas 
currently being explored by the poet-composer. Although one needs to 
exercise caution in attributing chronological significance to the presence 
of recurrent motifs, whether textual or musical ones, the structural prin- 
ciples at work in R13 seem to place it closer conceptually to R17 than to 
R8. Just as its own content was in part forged from earlier conceits, R13 
went on to provide material for similar reworking in later works: Machaut 
plundered some of the ideas explored there not only in R17 but also in 
Rus, 19 and, in particular, R21, as well as in one of his late ballades, B38. 
Far from reflecting a paucity of imagination, the dynamic brand of repeti- 
tion and variation of ideas that we witness in Machaut's songs speaks to 
his compositional virtuosity, his prowess in presenting new twists on old 
ideas and for finding new solutions to specific compositional challenges. 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE MOTETS READ AND HEARD 


Alice V. Clark 


How can one hear or read a motet by Guillaume de Machaut? The genre, 
in a sense, resists both reading and hearing in traditional ways. By com- 
bining two different texts over a fragment of chant or a song with its own 
text and context, the medieval motet does not lend itself to easy under- 
standing. Indeed, one scholar has called for a kind of listening outside of 
real time, including both reading and hearing, as well as close study and 
reflection.! This principle, acknowledged or not, underpins much scholar- 
ship on the motet as the genre is practiced by Machaut and his contempo- 
raries. Surely many medieval and modern people experience motets only 
as sound, but for complete understanding more is required. In this way 
the motet comes closest to embodying the conception of music explained 
by Boethius and others, where audible harmonies serve as a point of entry 
to contemplation of heavenly harmonies, the so-called “music of the 
spheres.”? One could argue, then, that both reading and hearing, in and 
out of real time, are intertwined in the fullest experience of the motet. 
This combination of reading and hearing, of writing and performance, 
extends to the manuscript presentation of Machaut's works. Like most 
medieval motets, Machaut's appear on the page with all the parts on a 
single opening, so they can be readily performed, or for that matter easily 
read.? The musical lines are copied separately, however, combined only 
in sound. Distinctive to Machaut's motets is their existence as a securely 


1 Margaret Bent, “Words and Music in Machaut's Motet 9,” Early Music 31/3 (August 
2003), 323-449. 

2 Boethius in his De Musica, which was widely read in the Middle Ages, defined three 
types of music: musica mundana, the harmonies of the universe; musica humana, created 
by the harmony of body and soul; and musica instrumentis constituta, music created by 
instruments, or sounding music in general. See Boethius, Fundamentals of Music, trans. 
Calvin M. Bower, ed. Claude V. Palisca (New Haven, 1989), pp. 9-10. 

3 It is by no means certain that performers would in fact have used these or any other 
manuscripts for actual performance, but the convention of presenting music so that it can 
be performed is standard operating procedure. The copying of music in separate parts was 
normal at this time; score notation became common only in the seventeenth century. 
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attributed, closed collection, because of their inclusion in complete-works 
manuscripts. This collecting impulse immediately sets Machaut apart 
from his mostly anonymous contemporaries. Even Philippe de Vitry, 
equally lauded in his time, has very few works securely attributable to 
him. Without Machaut's complete-works manuscripts, we would only 
have three of his twenty-three motets, and we would know about as many 
as nine because of the index of a manuscript whose contents are largely 
lost. None of these works would be attributed to him, however, while we 
would assign to him another motet he did not write.* The security of their 
attributions makes Machaut's motets popular with performers and audi- 
ences, editors of anthologies, and authors of textbooks. 

Machaut's motets appear in the same order in all his manuscripts save 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 9221.5 Moreover, the first motet 
begins, “Quant en moy vint premierement / Amours,” (When [Love] first 
came to me / Love), implying the beginning of a story, and scholars have 
therefore sought an ordering principle for the collection. Jacques Boogaart 
and Thomas Brown have looked to links between motets on structural, 
thematic, or stylistic grounds and have each located a kind of symmetry in 
motets 1-20. Anne Walters Robertson has overlaid Machaut’s motets 1-17 


4 Only three of Machaut’s motets survive outside the Machaut manuscripts: “Qui es 
promesses / Ha! Fortune / Et non est qui adjuvet” (M8), “Amours qui a / Faus Samblant / 
Vidi Dominum" (Mi5), and “Martyrum gemma latria / Diligenter inquiramus / A Christo 
honoratus” (Mig). Eight, possibly nine, motets by Machaut are listed in the index of the 
Trémoille fragment and therefore appeared in that lost source: in addition to the three 
listed above, these are “Fons tocius superbie / O livoris feritas / Fera pessima” (Mg), “Hareu! 
hareu! le feu / Helas! ou sera / Obediens usque ad mortem" (Mio), “Maugre mon cuer / 
De ma dolour / Quia amore langueo" (M14), “Lasse! comment oublieray / Se j'aim / Pour 
quoy me bat mes maris?" (M16), "Trop plus est bele / Biauté paree / Je ne sui mie certeins 
d'avoir amie" (M20), and possibly “Felix virgo mater / Inviolata genitrix / Ad te suspiramus 
gementes et flentes etc. / [Contratenor]" (M23). The motet that we would falsely accept as 
Machaut's is "Li enseignement de Chaton / De touz les biens / Ecce tu pulchra et amica 
mea,” attributed to "Guillermus de Mascandio" in one source. See Lawrence Earp, Guil- 
laume de Machaut: A Guide to Research, Garland Composer Resource Manuals (New York 
and London, 1995), pp. 121-28. 

5 Motets 21-23 do not appear in the earliest source, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France (BnF), fr. 1586, and are therefore generally believed to be later than the others. 
Ma was also not copied in BnF fr. 1586, but Lawrence Earp has hypothesized that it was 
inadvertently omitted; see "Scribal Practice, Manuscript Production and the Transmission 
of Music in Late Medieval France: The Manuscripts of Guillaume de Machaut” (Ph. D. dis- 
sertation, Princeton University, 1983), pp. 140-42. 

$ See Thomas Brown, "Another Mirror of Lovers? Order, Structure and Allusion in 
Machaut's Motets," Plainsong and Medieval Music 10/2 (October 2001), 121-33, and Jacques 
Boogaart, “L'accomplissement du cercle: Observations analytiques sur l'ordre des motets 
de Guillaume de Machaut," Analyse musicale 5o (February 2004), 45-63. Brown further 
links Mio, the center of this group, with the midpoint of the Roman de la Rose. 
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on Henry Suso's Horologium sapientiae, thereby creating an overall narra- 
tive for the motets that treats them as stages on a spiritual journey.” Such 
a narrative, or any other intentional grouping of motets, raises questions: 
would they have been performed together? How could the reader, or the 
listener, experience the motets in such a way as to get the larger point? 
There is no easy answer, any more than there is for narrative works that 
include interpolated music such as Machaut's Remede de Fortune and Le 
Livre dou voir dit, as well as the Roman de Fauvel, an animal allegory and 
admonitory tale that appears in one source with an elaborate program 
of images, interpolated musical works, and other material.8 What makes 
understanding Machaut's motet collection as a single entity perhaps even 
more difficult than these examples is the fact that the covering story or 
ordering principle is unstated. This again requires both hearing and read- 
ing, as well as rumination outside of real time. 

An examination of the first motet given in Machaut's complete-works 
manuscripts, “Quant en moy / Amour et biauté / Amara valde” (M1), can 
help elucidate some of the basics of motet composition and interpreta- 
tion, as well as some features unique to Machaut. This study can be fur- 
ther aided by considering a brief introductory description of the process 
of writing a motet by the fourteenth-century theorist Egidius de Murino.? 
First, he tells us, the composer should select a tenor that fits the subject 
[materia] of the motet to be created. This means that, while tenor selec- 
tion is the first concrete stage of composition, it is informed by a larger 
compositional intention. While Egidius's description is sequential and 
even a bit simplistic, the process when achieved by a professional such as 
Machaut is surely more simultaneous in conception. Indeed, one of the 


7 Anne Walters Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in 
his Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002), especially chapters 3-6. She treats M18 and Mig, both 
Latin-texted motets, separately. While Robertson’s narrative may not account for the ini- 
tial composition of every motet, it provides an interesting reading of them as they appear 
in Machaut’s complete-works manuscripts, and it is quite possible that some motets, such 
as Mi, were composed specifically to fill gaps in the narrative line or otherwise facilitate 
the ordering impulse. 

8 On this fascinating manuscript, see the essays in Margaret Bent and Andrew Wathey, 
eds., Fauvel Studies: Allegory, Chronicle, Music, and Image in Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 
de France, MS francais 146 (Oxford, 1998). Deborah McGrady discusses varieties of reading 
as applied to the sources of Machaut's Le Livre dou Voir Dit in Controlling Readers: Guil- 
laume de Machaut and his Late Medieval Audience (Toronto, 2006). 

9 This brief treatise is discussed by several scholars; the most readily available edition 
and translation can be found in Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, Compositional Techniques in the 
Four-Part Isorhythmic Works of Philippe de Vitry and his Contemporaries, 2 vols., Outstand- 
ing Dissertations in Music from British Universities (New York, 1989), pp. 18-20. 
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fundamental distinctions of the fourteenth-century motet from its earlier 
cousin, where text was generally added to already existing music, is its 
status as a single creative act.l0 

Mi, like most motets by Machaut and his contemporaries, is based on 
a fragment of chant. In this case the tenor is taken from a responsory for 
Holy Saturday, the darkest day of the liturgical year, when Christ lay in 
the tomb between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection." This is not an 
auspicious beginning for a lover's journey. The fragment “Amara valde,” 
"great bitterness,” alludes to the apocalypse (“the day of the Lord”), in 
prophetic language largely derived from Joel 1, though the words “amara 
valde” themselves are not found there. The comparison of the tears and 
wailing that will greet the Last Judgment with the sufferings of a lover 
falling in love and hoping for relief from his lady may seem incongruous, 
but Machaut frequently used tenors taken from chants for Lent and espe- 
cially Holy Week. This combination of a highly charged chant-based tenor 
with amatory upper-voice texts is in keeping with intersections between 
sacred and secular in other areas of medieval culture, from the eroticized 
mysticism of Bernard of Clairvaux to the overlapping language of courtly 
love and Marian devotion, and the resulting interpretive challenges have 
fascinated a number of scholars.!? 

The borrowed material is placed in the tenor, usually the lowest- 
sounding voice in the musical texture. Egidius tells us that it must next 
be “ordered and colored,” which means that it must be set into a rhyth- 
mical and structural frame. Since chant is sung in free, non-metrical 


10 [ discuss this further in “The Fourteenth-Century Motet,” forthcoming in The Cam- 
bridge History of Medieval Music, eds. Mark Everist and Thomas Forrest Kelly. 

H Twenty of Machaut’s twenty-three motets are based on chant or chant-like melo- 
dies; the other three are built on secular songs. At least two tenors do not have securely 
identified chant sources, but they are chant-like in style and are treated like chant-based 
tenors. I have argued that the tenor of M13 is borrowed directly from an anonymous motet 
found in the Roman de Fauvel and elsewhere in “Prope est ruina: The Transformation of a 
Medieval Tenor," in Music, Dance, and Society: Essays in Memory of Ingrid G. Brainard, eds. 
Ann Buckley and Cynthia Cyrus (Kalamazoo, MI, 2011), 129-142. Robertson has suggested 
that the melody of Mi8 may come from a responsory for the feast of Peter and Paul; see 
Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, pp. 61-63. While there is limited evidence 
for retexting motet tenors elsewhere, it is possible this melisma was available to Machaut 
in an otherwise unidentified responsory with this text. 

12 See for instance Kevin Brownlee, “Machaut's Motet 15 and the Roman de la Rose: The 
Literary Context of Amours qui a le pouoir / Faux Samblant m'a deceü / Vidi Dominum," Early 
Music History 10 (1991), 1-14; the companion article by Margaret Bent, “Deception, Exegesis 
and Sounding Number in Machaut's Motet 15," Early Music History 10 (1991), 15-27; Sylvia 
Huot, “Patience in Adversity: The Courtly Lover and Job in Machaut's Motets 2 and 3,” 
Medium Aevum 63 (1994), 222-38; and Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims. 
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rhythm, a chant-based tenor must next be given a mensural rhythm. In 
most motets of this type, musical structure is created through the use of 
a repeated rhythmic pattern of long notes and rests called a talea; this 
procedure is often called *isorhythm."? The resulting tenor has notes and 
rests significantly longer than those in the texted parts above, creating a 
kind of architectural foundation that obscures the chant's text and even 
its identity as a melody; some have therefore concluded that the tenor was 
likely performed instrumentally, though most recent scholars argue for 
vocal performance.“ Following these compositional principles, Machaut 
sets his borrowed chant fragment to a talea pattern of 36 breves (one 
breve equals one measure in transcription), consisting entirely of notes 
and rests of at least one breve in length. Since only ten pitches appear in 
each talea, three talea statements are needed to present the entire tenor 
melody. At that point the melody is repeated, using the same notation 
but this time reading each note as the next smaller rhythmic value (breve 
or measure becomes semibreve or beat), a procedure called diminution. 
The increased rhythmic activity in diminution sections provides an audi- 
ble sense of drive toward the final cadence. (See example 1 for talea 1 in 
undiminished and diminished forms.) 

Over this slow-moving foundation, two faster-moving voices are added, 
each with its own text; these are called triplum (the third or top voice) 
and motetus (the middle voice).!* In many cases, the rhythms and phrase 


13 This term was invented by Friedrich Ludwig at the turn of the twentieth century; 
its history and limits can be traced in Margaret Bent, “Isorhythm,” in Grove Music Online, 
Oxford Music Online, http://www.oxfordmusiconline.com (accessed 13 August 2010). 

14 As Christopher Page notes, there is not much direct evidence on this point, and until 
fairly recently performers and scholars seem to have largely assumed that untexted lines 
in medieval polyphony, including Machaut’s motets, must have been performed instru- 
mentally. While there is some reason to believe this may have happened occasionally, 
especially in the form of intabulations for instruments such as those found in the Faenza 
codex, current scholarly consensus is that vocal performance was the norm. For a summary 
discussion, see Page, “Polyphony before 1400,” Performance Practice: Music before 1600, ed. 
Howard Mayer Brown and Stanley Sadie, The Norton/Grove Handbooks in Music (New 
York and London, 1989), pp. 79-104, especially pp. 90-99. It might also be useful to recall 
the image that accompanies M1 in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr1584, which 
gives a group of three singers, presumably performing the motet for the three nobles lis- 
tening; this image is reproduced in Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. 179. 

15 Robertson notes that the complete motet therefore occupies 144 breves, a number 
with apocalyptic associations; see Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. 362, 
note 38. 

16 Where a fourth voice appears, it is nearly always an untexted contratenor, moving 
in the same range and at the same basic rhythmic level as the tenor and often interacting 
with it in interesting ways. 
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Example 1a. Motet 1 (M1) undiminished talea 1 
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Example 1b. M1 diminished talea 1 


structure of the upper voices reflect the talea structure of the tenor in 
broad strokes. Here this can be most clearly seen at the tenor's final note 
in each talea of the first section (mm. 31, 67, and 103; see the score in 
Example 3 at the end of this chapter), where all three voices cadence 
together. The regular phrase lengths that result are partially masked by 
the overlapping of rests among the three voices, so the sound is continu- 
ous and no more than one voice ceases singing at any one time. 

The parallelism between the tenor and its upper voices, however, is 
often further developed." Frequently, both triplum and motetus share 
recurring rhythmic patterning, as can be seen here especially during longs 
5-8 of each talea (mm. 13-24, 49-60, and 85-96, boxed on the score in 
Example 3). Not only do long notes and rests appear at the same points 
in each talea, but a technique known as hocket is used, where both upper 


17 In a few motets, the talea structure of the tenor is reflected nearly exactly in the 
upper voices; this technique is sometimes given the term *panisorhythm." I would rather 
see that as an extreme instance of the more common rhythmic reflection seen here, focus- 
ing especially on long notes, rests, and hocketing. 
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voices are broken by rests and overlap with each other (as in mm. 22-24). 
Hocketing is frequently used to provide a clearly audible way of marking 
talea repetition in the upper voices, since in nearly every case it recurs at 
the same moment in each talea. It often serves to lead to the final cadence 
of the talea, though here it does not do so right away. 

This kind of rhythmic reflection of the tenor's talea structure in the 
upper voices appears designed at least in part to reinforce the audibility of 
that structure. Machaut, however, takes that idea a step further in several 
motets, by adding a level of melodic repetition to the rhythmic reflection 
often seen in the upper voices.!$ In Mi, taleae 1 and 2 share melodic mate- 
rial for longs 6-7 (mm. 16-21 and 52-57), with only minor variation. (See 
examples 2a and 2b.) 
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Example 2a. M1 mm. 16-21 
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Example 2b. Mı mm. 52-57 


See my “Listening to Machaut's Motets,” Journal of Musicology 21 (2004), 487—513. 
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The musical texture is thinned at this moment, because one voice or 
another is resting at nearly all times, and another is sustaining a pitch, 
so the triplum is the only moving part, making the melodic similarity 
clearer to the ear than would normally be the case. This repetition leads 
to the hocketing that follows, which in turn leads to the cadence at the 
talea end. 

The third talea, the last before the diminution section, treats this 
moment differently, repeating the rhythm but not the pitches, thus pro- 
viding another example of Machaut's unconventional practices. (See mm. 
88-93 in example 2c.) Here he sets up an expectation of melodic rep- 
etition, then thwarts it in the final talea. Such “last-time exceptions” can 
signal impending closure, a useful cue in a genre that consists of similar 
repeated units. Again, Machaut seems to be more concerned than his con- 
temporaries with making form audible in his motets. 

A motet composer creates harmonic expectations by the strategic 
positioning of phrase ends and cadence points within the talea structure 
given to a borrowed melody. The resulting tenor structure can in turn 
be supported or undercut by the actions of the upper voices. Mi has an 
F final, which is fairly typical? but it begins with a sonority based on 
A, which might surprise students of later music. It was, however, by no 
means required in the Middle Ages for a piece of music to begin and end 
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Example 2c. Mı mm. 88-93 


19 Most motets from fourteenth-century France end on F or G, so composers clearly 
favored major-third tonalities. A smaller number conclude on C, another major-third 
tonality, or D, the only commonly-used minor-third tonality. A few G-final motets appear 
to have a Bb signature, which would give them a minor-third tonality, but this question 
needs to be further studied. 
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on the same sonority, and the borrowed tenor melody in this case strongly 
projects movement from A to C, down to F, then repeating the process.20 

The segmentation Machaut gives to the tenor of Mi leads to cadences 
at the end of each talea on F, G, and F, respectively. Each of these talea 
endings is approached by the descending step that marks the strongest 
type of cadence available at the time. In the undiminished section, the 
first F cadence (m. 31 in example 3) is weakened by the addition of a third 
in the triplum, creating an imperfect sonority. (In the Middle Ages, perfect 
consonances are far stronger than imperfect ones.) The second and third 
cadences are both perfect, creating a firm movement from the opening A 
to a weak F, a strong G (m. 67), and a strong F (m. 103) at the end of the 
undiminished section. Cadences in the middle of each talea are set up 
similarly, but they are on the whole less harmonically stable, and their 
cadential goals (B, A, and F, respectively) more varied. Here too, though, 
one can see a movement toward greater stability, and from more distant 
pitches to the final F. Indeed, the third talea, by cadencing twice on the 
final, may reinforce the sense of arrival as the first section of the motet 
comes to an end. 

Since the tenor melody is repeated in the diminution section, as is its 
basic phrase structure, its cadential points are the same as before, but 
here they are treated differently. Talea 1 ends with an unstable sonority on 
an altered F# (m. 119) that resolves in the next measure and therefore pro- 
pels harmonic motion forward rather than providing closure. The second 
talea provides some harmonic stability on G (m. 131), but the melodies of 
the upper voices go on in a way that denies that stability, again moving 
the listener forward to the F sonorities that begin and end the final talea, 


20 In some ways it may appear anachronistic to speak of harmonic motion, but I have 
tried to root this discussion in observation of specific pieces, trying to avoid excessive 
influence from both the modal theory of chant and the theory of functional tonality. 
Even if the results do not have firm medieval sanction, I hope they have some explana- 
tory value. Scholars are still working out how to describe a harmonic language that was 
largely not discussed by medieval theorists, and a great deal of work remains to be done 
in this area. The work of Sarah Fuller is fundamental: see especially, “On Sonority in Four- 
teenth-Century Polyphony: Some Preliminary Reflections,” Journal of Music Theory 30/1 
(Spring 1986), 35-70; and “Modal Tenors and Tonal Orientation in Motets of Guillaume 
de Machaut,” Current Musicology 45-47 (Fall 1988), 199-245. Jared Hartt has also provided 
useful consideration of Machaut’s motets in his recent dissertation and in “The Three 
Tenors: Machaut's Secular Trio,” Studi musicali 38 (2009), 237-71. Since they are shorter 
and do not have preexisting musical material, songs have been a more fertile ground for 
harmonic thought: two good recent studies are Jennifer Bain, “ ‘Messy Structure’? Multiple 
Tonal Centers in the Music of Machaut,” Music Theory Spectrum 30 (2008), 195-237, and 
Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Counterpoint and Analysis in Fourteenth-Century Song,” Journal of 
Music Theory 44 (2000), 45-79. 
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and the motet. The arguably greater sense of harmonic forward motion in 
this section is in keeping with the rhythmic impact of diminution, and in 
a sense the effect here is more a single rapid arc that reinforces the final 
than the more deliberate demonstration of the F tonality present in the 
undiminished section. 

Egidius says very little about the upper-voice texts and their relation- 
ship to the music to which they are set. Indeed, he implies there is lit- 
tle connection at all, suggesting that the music and texts can be simply 
divided into sections and fit together. The reality of surviving pieces, of 
course, is much more interesting than Egidius's elementary lesson. In 
many fourteenth-century motets from France, the upper-voice texts are 
in Latin, and the resulting motets are often devotional, celebratory, or 
admonitory in nature. Most of Machaut's motets, however, like this one, 
have French texts on the subject of love. The triplum of M1 picks up the 
tenor's text, amara valde, to play with the homonyms amer (bitter) and 
amer (to love) in the text's final lines. Both textual links to the tenor and 
various forms of punning word play are common in motets by Machaut 
and his contemporaries.?! Sometimes the word play refers to technical 
aspects of the music, as here, where the motetus begins by referring to 
the lady's perfect beauty, which as Jacques Boogaart notes also describes 
the motet's mensuration or rhythmic framework, where every level uses 
threefold or “perfect” divisions.” 

The medieval motet not only presents different texts simultaneously, 
often combining themes that we would separate as either sacred or secu- 
lar, it also often exploits networks of intertextual associations and other 
inaudible complexities that scholars have sought to untangle. For instance, 
Jacques Boogaart has argued that Machaut quotes from and alludes to a 
wide variety of other songs and motets, including trouvére songs from 
the previous century. Kevin Brownlee has usefully mined the Roman 
de la Rose for context, Anne Robertson has linked Machaut’s motets to a 


21 He does not use here the additional homonym /a mer (the sea), but it appears to 
particularly good effect in M8. 

22 Jacques Boogaart, “Encompassing Past and Present: Quotations and their Function in 
Machaut's Motets,” Early Music History 20 (2001), pp. 14-16. He further notes that the tenor 
is taken from the third responsory (following the third lesson) of Matins or Vigils for Holy 
Saturday, the third day of the Triduum. He calls this piece “the model isorhythmic motet,” 
the prototype in a sense for the others, which “deviate in various degrees from this model,” 
in “Love’s Unstable Balance,” Muziek & Wetenschap 3 (1993), pp. 31-32. He also discusses 
this motet in Boogaart, “L’accomplissement du cercle.” 

23 Boogaart, “Encompassing Past and Present.” Some of these references begin to 
approach the conventional, but he still makes a convincing case for a wider field of inter- 
textual links than has been considered. 
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devotional text by Henry Suso, and Sylvia Huot, among others, has shown 
how Machaut uses the biblical context of the tenor as a symbolic device.?4 
Other scholars have explored the relationships between motets.?5 

In Mi, the triplum narrator begins by describing the moment of falling 
in love in a typical manner: Love comes to him and gives him a look — 
according to the Roman de la Rose, the God of Love shoots an arrow into 
the Lovers heart by way of the eye (see the full text and translation in 
figure 1).26 In addition, as in the Rose, Love provides Sweet Thought and 
Hope to comfort the poet, but, where the Rose narrator is also given “cuer 
et hardement / de faire son commandement" [i.e., Love's commandment] 
(lines 1791-92), this one is not. Because he lacks courage, his joy turns to 
torment. Love, however, will not help him; he cannot escape, nor does he 
want to, as he tells us at the beginning of the third stanza. If Love agrees 
that the Lady will call him "friend," he will have joy as a reward for his 
current suffering. 

The change in textual form in the fourth stanza marks the musical shift 
into the diminution section. First the narrator complains how long he 
has suffered for his love; he lives in hope, and he sighs. The final triplum 
stanza provides a pivot between this motet and the next: its first line ends 
with the word “souspirant,” evoking the tenor of M2 (“Suspiro”) and the 
opening of its motetus text (“De souspirant cuer dolent”).27 Moreover, the 
hocketing of the diminished section can be heard as audible sighing, per- 
haps influenced not only by Ma, which uses a similar type of melody at its 
beginning, but by the tenor's chant source, which speaks of weeping and 
howling (“ululate”). The second and third lines of this final stanza provide 
a proverb-like conclusion that uses two of the forms of amer: “to love" 
and “bitter.”28 It also, as we have already seen, links the end of the motet 


24 See for instance Brownlee, “Machaut's Motet 15,” Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut 
and Reims, and Huot, “Patience in Adversity.” 

25 An example of this is Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, “Related Motets from Fourteenth- 
Century France,” Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association 109 (1982), 1-22. 

26 Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun, Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Daniel Poirion 
(Paris, 1974), lines 1682-95. An English translation is available in Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meun, The Romance of the Rose, trans. Charles Dahlberg (Hanover, NH, and Lon- 
don, 1971). Citations here are given by line number, to facilitate navigation between differ- 
ent editions. Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. n, links this triplum opening 
to the moment in Suso's text where the Disciple first encounters Wisdom, as a heavenly 
light shines upon him. 

27 Just as M2 is prefigured by the use of souspirant in the triplum text of Mi, the triplum 
of M2 (“Tous corps qui de bien amer") hearkens back to the end of Mi's triplum, and 
indeed to its tenor, “Amara valde.” 

28 “Son” in the final line could also mean “sound,” taking us back to the embodiment 
of this text in music: thus, the words “de son doulz face on amer” can be translated, “to 
make a sweet sound bitter.” 
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Figure 1. Motet 1, Texts and translations by Colleen Donagher from Anne Walters 
Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in his Musical 
Works (Cambridge, 2002) 


Triplum 
Quant en moy vint premierement 
Amours, si tres doucettement 
Me vost mon cuer enamourer 
Que d'un regart me fist present, 
Et tres amoureus sentement 
Me donna aveuc dous penser, 

Espoir 

D'avoir 

Mercy sans refuser. 

Mais onques en tout mon vivant 
Hardement ne me vost donner; 


Et si me fait en desirant 
Penser siamoureusement 
Que, par force de desirer, 
Ma joie convient en tourment 
Muer, se je n'ay hardement. 
Las! et je n'en puis recouvrer, 
Quamours 
Secours 
Ne me vuet nul prester, 
Qui en ses las si durement 
Me tient que n'en puis eschaper; 


Ne je ne vueil, qu'en attendant 
Sa grace je vueil humblement 
Toutes ces dolours endurer. 
Et s'Amour loyal se consent 


Que ma douce dame au corps gent 


Me vueille son ami clamer, 
Je sçai 
De vray 
Que j'arai, sans finer, 
Joie qu'Amour à fin amant 


Doit pour ses maus guerredonner. 


Mais elle atent trop longuement 
Et jaimme si folettement 
Que je n'ose merci rouver, 


When Love first came to me, so very 
sweetly did he wish to make my heart 
love that he gave me the gift of a look, 
along with very strong feelings of 

love and sweet thought, the hope of 
receiving mercy rather than refusal. 
But never in all my life did he wish to 
give me courage; and he causes me, full 
of desire, to think such loving thoughts 
that my joy must turn to torment from 
so much desiring if I lack courage. 
Alas! Love does not wish to lend me 
any aid, and I can do nothing about it, 
for he holds me in such cruel bonds 
that I cannot escape; nor do I wish 

to, for as I await his grace I wish to 
endure humbly all these sorrows. And 
if faithful Love consents that my sweet 
lady, who is so fair of body, may wish 
to call me her friend, I know for certain 
that I shall have without end the joy 
that Love must grant as reward to a 
true lover for the ills he has suffered. 
But how long she delays, and I love 

so very fondly that I dare not ask for 
mercy, for I prefer to live in the hope of 
soon receiving mercy than to be slain 
by refusal. And therefore, sighing, I 
declare that it is great folly to love so 
much that one makes a bitter thing of 
that which is most sweet to him. 
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Car jaim miex vivre en esperant 
D'avoir merci procheinnement 
Que refus me veingne tuer. 


Et pour ce di en souspirant: 
Grant folie est de tant amer 
Que de son dous fac[e] on amer. 


Motetus 
Amour et biauté parfaite 
Doubter, 
Celer 
Me font parfaitement 


Et vrais desirs, qui mafaite 
De vous, 
Cuers dous, 
Amer sans finement. 


Et quant jaim si finement, 
Merci 
Vous pri, 
Car elle me soit faite, 


Sans vostre honnour amenrir, 
Car j'aim miex einsi languir 


Et morir, s'il vous agrée, 
Que par moy fust empirée 


Vostre honnour, que tant desir, 
Ne de fait ne de pensée. 


Love and perfect beauty cause me to 
fear and to conceal perfectly, as does 
true desire, which teaches me to love 
you, sweet-hearted lady, without end. 
And because I love so nobly, I beg 
mercy of you, but that it be granted 
to me with no harm to your honor, 
for I prefer thus to languish and to 
die, if it pleases you, rather than that 
through me, by any thought or deed, 
there by harm to your honor, which I 
so deeply desire. 


Tenor 

Amara valde 

Tenor source: responsory for Holy 
Saturday 

Plange quasi virgo, plebs mea. Ululate, 
pastores, in cinere et cilicio; quia veniet 
dies Domini, magna et amara valde. 


Immensely bitter 


Lament like a virgin, my people. 
Howl, shepherds, in sackcloth and 
ashes; for the day of the Lord will 
come, a great and intensely bitter day. 
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to the tenor text. It is only in the final stanza that we realize that these 
key words amer and souspirant have indeed governed the rhyme scheme 
of the entire triplum, excepting only the short two-syllable lines that are 
given to the hocket sections. Love, bitterness, and sighing are inscribed as 
the foundation of the motet, and the collection it begins. 

The motetus narrator speaks directly to the Lady: he begs for mercy, 
but only if it can be achieved without harm to her honor.?* In its musical 
embodiment, the only words easily understandable by ear are those given 
to the hocket: doubter / celer // de vous / cuers dous // merci / vous pri. This 
aural focus emphasizes the Lover's fear, his focus on the Lady, and his 
prayer for mercy. Other words are generally extended beyond easy intel- 
ligibility, though it is remarkable how often words are broken by rests, as 
though the narrator is sighing, as the triplum narrator says he is. 

The two texts are combined in music in sometimes interesting ways. 
The motetus's first word, "Amours," underpins the entire first line of the 
triplum text, telling us who “came to me" before the triplum actually 
utters the name. In talea 2 three forms of “desirer” appear in sequence 
(mm. 40-46), set to a musical passage that is remarkable by its close jux- 
taposition of Bb (mm. 40-42) with F# and even C£ (mm. 43-45). This 
leads to a strong desire for harmonic resolution in m. 46, in the same way 
that the Lover wishes for resolution of his desire, but, while the harmony 
is resolved, his joy is turned into torment, as the triplum tells us. The 
motetus text at this point seems to tell us that True Desire teaches him to 
love — or, since amer can also mean “bitter,” does it teach him bitterness? 
Harmonic resolution may suggest the more positive conclusion, or it may 
show the distance between his wishes, as expressed in the music, and the 
reality he speaks. 

These and other small details enhance the interpretive experience of 
the motet, but they cannot be heard, at least not by ear alone, on first 
hearing. Nor can they be easily read, since they involve the combination 
of voices, or intertextual connections with other works. It is only in the 
rumination that comes from both reading and hearing that complete 
meaning can be found. 


?9 Robertson, Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, p. 112, links the merci the motetus nar- 
rator seeks with the divine grace sought by Suso's Disciple. 
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Machaut uses similar compositional processes and procedures to the cre- 
ators of other motets, but he also in some ways is unusual: he uses French 
amatory texts far more than his contemporaries, and he is likelier than 
they to combine them with chants taken from Lent or Holy Week, com- 
bining the sufferings of love with the Passion of Christ. This combination 
creates an interpretive challenge beyond that of many other motets and 
allows for a wide range of readings, from the straightforwardly secular 
to the most heavily allegorizing. Machaut also appears to be much more 
interested in providing purely sonic pleasure. This can be seen in the 
melodic repetition we have noted reflecting the talea structure of motets, 
and it also arguably underpins his three motets based on secular songs, 
the only examples of their kind from the mid-fourteenth century.?? These 
motets have a more equal relationship between the voices, since they 
tend to move on about the same level of rhythmic activity, as compared 
to the more common procedure of building a motet on a slow-moving 
chant-based tenor. These motets also show Machaut's experimental bent, 
where he investigates the areas between the well-established genre of the 
motet and the new one of the polyphonic secular song. 

Most medieval music circulated anonymously, and that is true for the 
bulk of medieval motets as well. Where we do have a name attached to 
a work, such as that of Philippe Royllart, to whom a motet in honor of 
King Charles V is given in one source, we know little or nothing about the 
composer. On the other hand, the career of Philippe de Vitry can be fairly 
well documented, but only a few pieces can be securely attributed to him. 
It is here that Machaut is perhaps most atypical, because we have exten- 
sive information about both his career and his compositional output. The 
reason we can be so confident of Machaut's contributions is the series of 
complete-works manuscripts whose compilation he oversaw. In the end 
it is Machaut's collecting impulse that allows us to talk about Machaut's 
motets at all, even as it raises questions of how we can read and hear 
them, not simply as individual works but as a group. 


30 There is a significant body of motets built on secular songs from thirteenth-cen- 
tury France, but none from after the turn of the fourteenth century save Machaut's three 
examples. Mark Everist has argued that the secular-song motets from c. 1300 had a critical 
role in the creation of the polyphonic secular song of Machaut and his contemporaries; 
see “Motets, French Tenors, and the Polyphonic Song c. 1300,” Journal of Musicology 24 
(2007), 365-406. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
DECLAMATION AS EXPRESSION IN MACHAUT'S MUSIC 


Lawrence Earp 


This chapter treats the question of how Machaut's musical settings per- 
form his poetry. I am not concerned with literary discussions of stress or 
accent — or lack thereof — that bear on the sensitive reading of French 
poetry in the late Middle Ages, an issue that at this distance may well have 
to remain unsolved. Rather, I would like to pursue some consequences 
of something more concrete: the fact that text declamation in musical 
settings is bound up with strict conventions and normative patterns, and 
that composers in this period — most notably Machaut — took these nor- 
mative patterns as points of departure, putting them into play for expres- 
sive purposes.! 

Two essential aspects of 14'>-century French song make this study pos- 
sible. The first is a new control over musical rhythm in all genres of ver- 
nacular song. The most refined lyrics of the 13'* century were left with 
music that is not precisely measured; only genres influenced by the regu- 
lar tread of dance rhythm would appear to have been metrically fixed, 
and even in these cases, the exact rhythmic values to be performed are 
not always clear? Beginning in the 1320s, new developments in musical 
notation enabled composers to specify precise rhythmic values. 


! The fundamental study behind this new area of analysis is Graeme M. Boone, Patterns 
in Play: A Model for Text Setting in the Early French Songs of Guillaume Dufay (Lincoln, 
Nebr., 1999). Boone's chapter two summarizes the views of literary scholars on the prob- 
lem of stress and accent in French poetry. See also the comprehensive treatment spe- 
cifically of Machaut's word setting in David Maw, "Words and Music in the Secular Songs 
of Guillaume de Machaut" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oxford, 1999), which takes 
Roger Pensom's theory of word stress in medieval French poetry as a point of departure. 
My approach is more general, relying on the basic patterns of alternating stress discussed 
by Boone, then interpreting deviations in terms of expression. The present chapter is a 
complement to an earlier article: Lawrence Earp, "Declamatory Dissonance in Machaut,” 
in Citation and Authority in Medieval and Renaissance Musical Culture: Learning from the 
Learned, eds. Suzannah Clark and Elizabeth Eva Leach (Woodbridge, 2005), pp. 102-22. 

? See the overview of research on rhythm in monophonic secular song in Elizabeth 
Aubrey, The Music of the Troubadours (Bloomington, Ind., 1996), pp. 240-54. 
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A second aspect of 14'-century French song fundamental to this study 
is not a new development, but one that many scholars today have mis- 
understood. As had been part and parcel of musical notation since the 
9*^ century, musical sources in the 14^ century were capable of indicating 
the direct association of syllable and note. Scribes prescribed text-music 
relationships by a process of entering the text first in the manuscript, fol- 
lowed by the staves and lastly the music.3 This practice of “music overlay" 
reaches its limits in 14'-century vernacular song, for the basic charac- 
teristic of the style, a voice alternating extreme syllabic treatment with 
extreme melismatic treatment of poetry, accompanied by one or more 
untexted voices, made the layout and copying of music manuscripts dif- 
ficult. While *music overlay" is still practiced in the Machaut manuscripts, 
the strains are apparent. The difficulties scribes faced eventually doomed 
the venerable practice of music overlay, and by the mid-15"" century, the 
very opposite practice comes into play: manuscripts begin to be copied 
music first with the text added later, the process of “text underlay.”* Con- 
fusing the development is a transitional stage of the early 15 century, in 
which some manuscripts, now uniformly ruled with staves as a first step, 
appear to alternate the entry of text and music. Some scribes still wrote 
notes above the text as it was entered in short stretches, others space 
notes out initially to receive text later written below.5 

It is a basic principle of music copying that "text underlay" is decidedly 
less precise than "music overlay" in representing the relationship of text 
and music. A corollary of this principle is the fact that Machaut and his 
contemporaries were able to express specific and subtle treatment of text 
setting, while composers of the mid-15'* century were not. I emphasize 


3 Prior layout of the text guided the logical and pleasing appearance of the page. For 
a recent study of scribal practice leading up to the 14'* century, see John Haines, “The 
Origins of the Musical Staff,” Musical Quarterly 91 (2008), 327-78. 

4 See Lawrence Earp, “Texting in 15'^-Century French Chansons: A Look Ahead from 
the 14" Century,” Early Music 19 (1991), 195-210; and idem, “Interpreting the Deluxe Manu- 
script: Exigencies of Scribal Practice and Manuscript Production in Machaut” in The Cal- 
ligraphy of Medieval Music, ed. John Haines (Turnhout, 2011), pp. 223-40. 

5 Concerning scribal practice in this transitional period see Margaret Bent, "Text Setting 
in Sacred Music of the Early 15' Century: Evidence and Implications," in Musik und Text in 
der Mehrstimmigkeit des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts, Vortráge des Gastsymposions in der Herzog 
August Bibliothek Wolfenbüttel 8. bis 12. September 1980, eds. Ursula Günther and Ludwig 
Finscher (Góttinger musikwissenschaftliche Arbeiten 10) (Kassel, 1984), pp. 291-326, esp. 
pp. 294-97; Jonathan King, “Texting in Early Fifteenth-Century Sacred Polyphony” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Oxford, 1996), esp. pp. 59-124; and idem, “Texting Practices in 
Manuscript Sources of Early Fifteenth-Century Polyphony,” Journal of the Royal Musical 
Association 124 (1999), 1-25. 
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this because so many scholars have espoused the belief that “text under- 
lay” must yield superior results, a conviction probably deriving from the 
specialists knowledge and love of particular sources and repertories, and 
the fact that the new scribal practice does in fact become an established 
norm from the mid-15 century on. (Even today, it would seem that 
scholars resist the thought of a stylistic development that does not fit into 
an evolutionary view of stylistic history.) My view is that Machaut and his 
contemporaries used text declamation as an expressive parameter in their 
music, but given a complex and varied musical style, precise and accurate 
text setting was so difficult to transmit that their intentions were quickly 
lost in repeated copying.” Thus, some sources of the late 14*^ century do 
not transmit the text-music relationship very well, and require extensive 
emendation. By the mid-15'* century, composers and scribes abandoned 
any pretense of indicating text setting precisely. Musical lines are now 
supple and freely flowing in a manner not heard in the 14" century - this 
is a new focus of expression — but details of the application of text to these 
lines is a matter left to the performer, for now the source itself supplies 
very little guidance.® 

We are now in a position to consider how the two fundamental 
aspects of 14''-century song — unambiguous musical rhythms that set 
particular syllables — serve to project normative patterns of declamation. 


6 Howard Brown's description of the scribal practice of music overlay, “a procedure 
that makes it difficult to match individual words to particular notes” describes the pre- 
cise opposite of the actual situation; see Howard Mayer Brown, “A Ballade for Mathieu de 
Foix: Style and Structure in a Composition by Trebor,” Musica disciplina 41 (1987), 75-107, 
at p. 81 n. 14. It is curious that Boone states a similar view, despite the fact that his entire 
project would have been impossible in manuscripts exhibiting true text underlay (Boone, 
Patterns in Play, p. 101). 

7 My knowledge of scribal practice in the Machaut manuscripts rests on a diplomatic 
copy of the entire musical content of Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1584, 
made over many weeks of direct contact with the original manuscript in 1978 and 1979, 
and subsequent detailed collation of the other manuscripts with this copy. The amount of 
effort that scribes expended on correcting and clarifying the relationship of text and music 
is surprising: there are over 200 corrections that have no other rationale. 

8 I imagine that performers were able to negotiate a process along the lines that David 
Fallows describes in his “Texting in the Chansonnier of Jean de Montchenu,” in Songs and 
Musicians in the Fifteenth Century, Variorum Collected Studies Series CS519 (Aldershot, 
1996), item X, pp. 1-13. Surely conventions of declamation that link syllable-count to musi- 
cal stress continued to operate. A selection of songs of Du Fay, whose composing career 
spans the change of scribal practice, would be a rewarding subject for comparative study 
in this regard. Sources for early songs, such as Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
n.a.fr. 6771 and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Canon. misc. 213, exhibit “music overlay,” 
while sources for later songs exhibit “text underlay.” The only early song that bridges the 
gap, circulating both in early and in later sources, is the ballade “Se la face ay pale.” 
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Confirmation that Machaut follows the patterns depends on the accurate 
text setting in the manuscripts, which in turn confirms use of the patterns. 
The argument is a result of analysis and itself generates further analysis. 


* * * 


“Douce dame jolie” (V4) is one of Machaut's most popular works today, 
surely on account of its attractive melody. But I am not sure that the mod- 
ern listener realizes the degree to which the felicitous effect of the piece 
depends on text declamation. Let us focus here on the refrain alone. 


Douce dame jolie, Fair sweet lady, 
Pour Dieu ne pensés mie for God's sake do not think 
Que nulle ait signourie that any woman has mastery 


Seur moy fors vous seulement. over me, save you alone.? 


The first three lines are six-syllable paroxytonic lines (with “mute” or 
“silent” e after the rhyming syllable), while line 4 is a seven-syllable oxy- 
tonic line.1 Although both of the line types end up with the same num- 
ber of syllables, their treatment in declamation is as different as night 
and day. 

Six-syllable lines are not found among Machaut's ballades and ron- 
deaux, which favor longer lines, but several examples can be found among 
the lais and virelais." Machaut sets the vast majority just as in “Douce 
dame jolie,” a series of alternating syllables that aims for the rhyming syl- 


«,» 


lable (the mute e of the paroxytonic line is indicated as “+”):12 3 4 5 6 +. 
In the music, he usually treats the first syllable as an anacrusis (upbeat), as 


2 Trans. Stephen Haynes, in texts accompanying The Mirror of Narcissus: Songs by Guil- 
laume de Machaut (1300-1377), Gothic Voices, dir. Christopher Page (Hyperion A66078, 
1983). 

1? One also encounters the traditional terminology "feminine rhyme" for the paroxy- 
tonic situation, and *masculine rhyme" for the oxytonic; cf. W. Theodor Elwert, Traité de 
versification française des origines à nos jours (Bibliothèque française et romane, Sér. A, 8) 
(Paris, 1965), p. 30: “If the verse or the half-verse ends with an accented vowel whether fol- 
lowed or not by an articulated consonant (or semi-consonant), the rhyme is ‘masculine’; if 
the ending has an accented vowel followed by an unaccented e, which in turn is followed 
or not by a consonant, the rhyme is ‘feminine’” (my trans.). Music of course must articu- 
late the "mute" or "silent" e of paroxytonic lines. 

11 Metrical structures of Machaut’s musical works can be surveyed in chapter 7.3 (“Text 
structure") of Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York, 1995). 
Maw conveniently organizes the patterns according to syllable count (“Words and Music 
in the Secular Songs of Guillaume de Machaut,” 1:234-39). Besides “Douce dame jolie,” four 
additional virelais provide especially instructive examples for the treatment of hexasyl- 
labic lines: “Hé! dame de vaillance" (V1), *Dou mal qui m'a longuement" (V8), “Hé! dame 
de valour” (Vu), and “Liement me deport” (V30/27). 
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illustrated in Example 1 (significantly, all manuscripts indicate the initial 
semibreve rest).!2 There is no general rule for Machaut's musical treat- 
ment of the mute e, however; it may be tossed off quickly, or emphasized 
as a “downbeat” of its own (both possibilities are found in this work). We 
instinctively grasp the melody of “Douce dame jolie”: a strongly profiled 
pattern of upbeats and downbeats, each followed by a short syncopated 
melisma emphasizing the rhyming syllable, followed by strong downbeat 
on the mute e, which then sets us up for the next line. Discovering points 
of agreement and contrast in the melodic phrases that set the first three 
lines is well worth detailed study; it is a matter ofthe most subtle manipu- 
lation of expectation and fulfillment. 

Line 4 changes everything. The standard declamation pattern for a 
seven-syllable line in this period, confirmed by countless examples in 
Machaut's music, is 1 2 3 4 5 6 7. Thus after leading us to expect continued 
forward motion motivated by upbeats, we hit a brick wall, for there can 
be no question of an upbeat to line 4. Instead, it is the downbeats in the 
seven-syllable line that demand strong articulation. The musical adjust- 
ment Machaut makes to bring this about is ingenious in its simplicity: the 
“mute” e of line 3 shifts back one note, to the end of the syncopation figure, 
reserving the downbeat for the first syllable of the new line. The result is 
delightful and unexpected as we tumble headlong into line 4, which, in its 
new focus on downbeats, as well as its rhythmically simple and singable 
profile, provides a built-in brake to round out the refrain. It also forcefully 
moves our attention from the "douce dame" to her effect “seur moy." The 
music thus fulfills both a rhythmic and a semantic purpose.!* 

The word stress authorized by normative declamation patterns may 
seem counterintuitive (as in “douCE daME joLIE"), but this is an aspect 
of the flexibility of French song: both *DOUce DAme" and “douCE daME" 
are perfectly acceptable declamation, depending upon context. In any 
event both options can be and are expressed unequivocally in the musical 


12 Tam grateful to Jeffrey DeThorne, a doctoral student in music theory, for setting the 
initial form of the music examples. 

13 See the discussion of the melodic and tonal subtleties of "Douce dame" in Jenni- 
fer Bain, "Tonal Structure and the Melodic Role of Chromatic Inflections in the Music of 
Machaut,” Plainsong and Medieval Music 14 (2005), 59-88, at p. 78. 

14 The effect is just as powerful semantically when the same music sets the cauda after 
the first pair of piedi, emphasizing the crucial request: “se pité ne vous en prent" [unless 
pity takes hold of you]. The cauda of the second strophe then focuses on “vos cuers” [your 
heart], and the third cauda, after recalling the poet's prayer to the lady's heart for pity, 
supplies a reason for the request: “car trop langui longuement" [for I have languished for 
too long]. 
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Example ı. Guillaume de Machaut, “Douce dame jolie” (V4), refrain 


de is 
RE 


1. Li - e-ment me de - port 


Example 2. Machaut, “Liement me deport” (V30/27), line 1 


notation of different works. Yet it is also possible for Machaut to override 
conventions for reasons of word stress. We can be grateful, for example, 
that in the virelai “Liement me deport” (V30/27), Machaut expressed the 
word “liement” not with the usual six-syllable pattern — it would call for 
"liEment" — but in the manner illustrated in Example 2.5 By the same 
token, I think it heightens our appreciation of the work, and perhaps 
gives nuance to an analysis, to recognize that the declamation pattern 
at the outset is a deviation from conventional practice. In “Douce dame 
jolie,” declamation never strays beyond the bounds of convention, yet is 
highly expressive owing to the different emphasis given to two different 


15 In the examples, I indicate conflict between the expectations of normative decla- 
mation and the actual setting by an “x” above the affected syllables. The setting of “me 
deport” in Example 2 follows the reading in Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, fr. 
1586, fol. 205r. 
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line structures actually equal in their overall syllable count: seven-syllable 
lines declaimed first as paroxytonic and then as oxytonic verse. 

In musical works such as “Douce dame jolie” with predominantly syl- 
labic text setting, Machaut's intent regarding declamation would have 
been clear, regardless of the representation of the piece in the sources. Yet, 
as we noted at the beginning of this chapter, manuscripts in this period 
are capable of conveying the relationship of syllable and note with aston- 
ishing accuracy, thanks to the practice of “music overlay” (Figure 1).!6 

It is the general accuracy of copying music over text syllables in many 
manuscripts from this period that allowed Graeme Boone to crack the 
code of the declamation patterns exhibited in Du Fay songs of the first 
third of the 15" century." I am convinced, as the example of “Douce 
dame” demonstrates, that the code has ramifications far beyond Du Fay. 
Stated most simply, a pattern of alternation — a succession of longs and 
shorts — lies behind the standard musical projection of French verse types 
that Du Fay set. Boone proposes two declamation models for Du Fay, one 


ti^ 


QJ oue dame whe: 


qe m 


Figure 1. Machaut, “Douce dame jolie” (V4). Ferrell manuscript, on loan to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (no shelfmark), fol. 323v (detail) 


16 Of the principal manuscripts transmitting this work, BnF fr. 1584, fol. 482v is notably 
less careful in its text setting for this piece, but the intent remains clear enough, thanks to 
three hairlines drawn to coordinate wayward notes and syllables. 

17 Boone, Patterns in Play. Boone worked from the collection of thirty-nine Du Fay 
songs in Oxford 213; for a facsimile, see David Fallows, ed., Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. 
Canon. Misc. 213 (Late Medieval and Early Renaissance Music in Facsimiles 1) (Chicago 
and London, 1995). Boone also supplies facsimiles of all Du Fay songs in Oxford 213 (in 
alphabetical order) in an appendix to his Patterns in Play. 
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for lines with an even number of syllables (in practice, eight- and ten- 
syllable lines), and another for lines with an odd number of syllables: 


1. Given any poetic line containing an even number of syllables, the even 
syllables, beginning with syllable 4, fall on an initium in the music. 

2. Given any poetic line containing an odd number of syllables, the odd 
syllables, beginning with syllable 1, fall on an initium in the music.!$ 


By initium, Boone epitomizes a number of aspects that essentially 
indicate what we today would commonly express by the concept of 
"downbeat."? As an example, consider Du Fay's “Ma belle dame, je vous 
pri" which declaims eight-syllable lines at the tempus level, an alterna- 
tion of breves and semibreves (Example 3). The normal pattern is 12 3 4 / 
5 6 7 8; although eight-syllable lines often lack a “coupe” or caesura, Du 
Fay's music clearly articulates the line at syllable 4.20 It is also possible to 
declaim at the faster level of prolatio, an alternation of semibreves and 
minims, as in "J'atendray tant qu'il vous playra” (Example 4). “Estrinés 
moy, je vous estrineray" demonstrates treatment of the ten-syllable line, 
with the expected pattern 1 2 3 4 / 5 6 7 8 9 10 (Example 5). Although 
lines with an odd number of syllables are quite rare in Du Fay, his popular 
ballade "Se la face ay pale," with its five-syllable lines, provides an example 
(Example 6).?! 


18 Boone, Patterns in Play, p. 15 (compare the more nuanced formulation, pp. 157-58). 
A useful alternative description of the treatment of eight- and ten-syllable lines in this 
repertory is the more general formulation of Jonathan King, who speaks of “isochronic” 
texting (thus characterizing the regular alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables), 
with a motto opening that syllabically articulates the first four syllables, followed by iso- 
chronic setting to the rhyming syllable, with optional melismatic extension (“Texting in 
Early Fifteenth-Century Sacred Polyphony,” esp. pp. 4 and 237-42). 

19 The initium marks most perfect consonances, resolutions of cadences, phrase begin- 
nings and endings, and important structural pitches (parameters that focus on a kind of 
"stress" thus substitute for the fact that any concept of a “downbeat” is lacking in mensural 
theory; see Boone, Patterns in Play, pp. 21-33 et passim). See also David Maw's discussion 
of the term in his * "Trespasser mesure’: Meter in Machaut's Polyphonic Songs,” Journal of 
Musicology 21 (2004), 46-126, at pp. 61-62. 

20 The “coupe” or caesura is an internal division of the line, often implying accent, 
with a break in syntax and a pause; see Elwert, Traité de versification, pp. 62-69. See also 
Steven R. Guthrie, “Machaut and the octosyllable," Studies in the Literary Imagination 20 
(1987), 55-75; and idem, “Meter and Performance in Machaut and Chaucer,” in The Union 
of Words and Music in Medieval Poetry, eds. Rebecca A. Baltzer, Thomas Cable, and James 
I. Wimsatt (Austin, 1991), pp. 72-100. 

21 The setting in Oxford 213 (fols. 53v-54r) is not completely clear and requires some 
emendation; I agree with David Fallows, who eliminates the hiatus (non-elision of two 
vowels in succession) observed in Besseler's edition, where “la cause est amer” is treated 
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Ma bel - le da - me, je vous pri 


Example 3. Dufay, “Ma belle dame” (rondeau), line 1 


78 
CE e R 
Fa - ten-dray tant qu'il vous play - ra 


Example 4. Dufay, “J’attendray tant” (rondeau), line 1 
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E - stri-nés moy, je vous e - stri-ne - ray 


Example 5. Dufay, “Estrinés moy" (rondeau), line 1 


l2 34 5 oe 
4 1 =P e . . te + 
1.Se la fa - ceay pa le 
Sa 
2.La cau - seest a - mer 


Example 6. Dufay, “Se la face” (ballade), lines 1-2 


Once the default patterns are recognized, it is possible to discover devia- 
tions, moments when a composer plays with the convention. The exam- 
ples cited thus far illustrate at least three kinds of pattern deviation in 
Du Fay. “Estrinés moy” (Example 5) exhibits play between initium and 
duration, in which the initium provides the focus of the alternation of syl- 
lable stress, but the actual durations of the syllables themselves may cut 


as a six-syllable line; see Guillaume Dufay Collected Works, vol. 6: Cantiones, ed. Heinrich 
Besseler, rev. ed. David Fallows (Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae 1) (Middleton, Wisc., 2006), 
No. 19 p. 36. On hiatus, see Elwert, Traité de versification, pp. 57-62. 
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across expectations; thus, duration is often less important than metrical 
placement of a syllable. “Se la face ay pale” (Example 6) has two rates of 
declamatory pace (tempus vs. prolatio durations), which depend on the 
characteristic interchangeability of tempus imperfectum prolatio maior 
and tempus perfectum prolatio minor (6/8 and 3/4) in this period. 


* * * 


With this context in mind, let us return to Machaut. In “Douce dame jolie,” 
the normative patterns of declamation admitted no exceptions. Another 
well-known work, the ballade “De toutes flours n’avoit et de tous fruis” 
(B31), provides a more difficult example. 


De toutes flours n’avoit et de tous fruis 
En mon vergier fors une seule rose: 
Gastés estoit li seurplus et destruis 

Par Fortune qui durement s’oppose 
Contre ceste doulce flour 

Pour amatir sa coulour et s'odour. 
Mais se cueillir la voy ou trebuchier, 
Autre apres li ja mais avoir ne quier. 


Mais vraiement ymaginer ne puis 

Que la vertus, ou ma rose est enclose, 
Viengne par toy et par tes faus conduis, 
Ains est drois dons naturex, si suppose 

Que tu n’avras ja vigour 

D'anientir son pris et sa valour. 

Lay la moy donc, qu’ailleurs n’en mon vergier 
Autre apres li ja mais avoir ne quier. 


He! Fortune, qui es gouffres et puis 

Pour engloutir tout homme qui croire ose 
Ta fausse loy, ou riens de biens ne truis 
Ne de seiir, trop est decevans chose; 

Ton ris, ta joie, tonnour 

Ne sont que plour, tristece et deshonnour. 
Se ti faus tour font ma rose sechier, 

Autre apres li ja mais avoir ne quier. 


Of all the flowers and of all fruits, 

only a single rose was left in my orchard: 
the rest were spoiled and destroyed 

by Fortune, who harshly set its face 
against that sweet flower, 

to overcome its color and its odor. 

But if I see it plucked or fallen, 

never after shall I seek to have another. 


Yet I cannot really imagine 

that the virtue which surrounds my rose 

comes through you and through your false acts; 

it is, rather, a real natural gift — and so I think 
that you will never have the strength 

to destroy its worth and value. 

Leave itto me then, for elsewhere than in my orchard 
never after shall I seek to have another. 


Ah! Fortune, who are the pit and well 
engulfing everyone who dares to believe 
your false law (wherein I find nothing good 
or sure, such a deceitful thing it is): 

your laughter, your joy, your honor 

are nothing but tears, sadness, and dishonor. 
If your false turns cause my rose to wither, 
never after shall I seek to have another. 22 


22 Trans. Leonard W. Johnson, Poets as Players: Theme and Variation in Late Medieval 


French Poetry (Stanford, Calif., 1990), pp. 51-52. In line 14, Johnson prints “D'amanrir” 
which leaves the line a syllable too short; “d'anientir,” found in several manuscripts, 
appears correct. I have emended Johnson's translation accordingly. Johnson discusses 
“De toutes flours” among a series of Machaut poems on Fortune (pp. 41-58). For an edi- 
tion of the entire poem marked according to Roger Pensom’s theory of word stress in 
Old French poetry, see Maw, “Words and Music in the Secular Songs of Guillaume de 
Machaut,” 1:243. 
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As in many ballades, all lines are ten syllables long, except line 5 in each 
strophe, which has seven syllables. We have already seen the norm for 
seven-syllable lines in line 4 of “Douce dame”: a simple pattern of alterna- 
tion: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7; we also know the norm for ten-syllable lines, which calls 
for an emphasis on the fourth syllable, the caesura, followed by alternation 
to the rhyming syllable: 1 2 3 4 / 5 6 7 8 9 10 (+). Articulation of syllables 
up to the caesura and the articulation of the mute e is open. Example 7 lays 
out the musical setting of the cantus voice of "De toutes flours." 

The most elevated of the fixed forms, the ballade often displays a com- 
plex and varied musical dimension. For example, in this work Machaut 
extends the duration of some initial syllables ofa unit, as “CONtre” in line 5. 
Such durational expansion may even override the expected “pickup” char- 
acter of a syllable, as "n'a-" in line 1 and “sa” in line 6, both ornamented by 
melismas (though performance should nevertheless imbue them with an 
anticipatory character). In addition, the pace of declamation may change 
freely from tempus-based units to prolatio-based units and back again. 
Machaut's deployment of these different speeds of declamation in *De 
toutes flours" is not a matter of caprice, but serves to emphasize the cae- 
sura syllable through declamation of syllables 1 through 4 in semibreves, 
which is then followed by declamation of syllables 5 through 10 in minims. 
This regular alternation in the pace of declamation reinforces the most 
striking musical aspect of the setting, the unexpected sonorous emphasis 
that Machaut places on the caesura syllable in all ten-syllable lines except 
the refrain. Six times, after measured declamation, the caesura syllable 
receives a perfect consonance as the culminating sonority of a directed 
progression, while syllable 10 — the rhyming syllable — after more rapid 
declamation, receives an imperfect or even inflected sonority demanding 
continuation.?3 In lines 1, 3, 6, and (much less emphatically) 7, the con- 
tinuation takes the form of what we might term “musical enjambement,” 
pushing across the break to the caesura of the following line; in lines 2 
and 4, continuation is supplied by melismatic extension, which leads up 
to the articulated “silent” e. Line 8, the refrain, is sui generis, using that 


23 For the various sonority-types and the term “directed progression,” see Sarah Fuller, 
“On Sonority in Fourteenth-Century Polyphony: Some Preliminary Reflections,” Journal of 
Music Theory 30 (1986), 35-70, as well as Fuller’s exhaustive analysis of the present work 
in her “Guillaume de Machaut: De toutes flours,” in Music Before 1600, ed. Mark Everist 
(Oxford, 1992), pp. 41-65. Elizabeth Eva Leach, “Interpretation and Counterpoint: The Case 
of Guillaume de Machaut's De toute flours (B31),” Music Analysis 19 (2000), 321-51, builds 
on Fuller's analysis. 
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Example 7. Machaut, “De toutes flours” (B31), strophe 1 
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same melismatic extension to extend syllable 8, which now leads to rapid 
and definitive resolution on syllables 9 and 10. 

At first blush, the recurrent focus on the caesura appears contrary to 
poetic decorum. Howard Brown found this sort of text setting counterin- 
tuitive, an offense against his own poetic sensibilities, grounded in 15t^- 
and 16*^-century song, and was even prepared to emend the editions to 
reflect his understanding? In his general indictment of the editions of 
Ludwig and Schrade, he describes exactly the sort of text setting found in 
“De toutes flours”: “both modern scholars... have sometimes placed the 
text beneath the notes so that lines of poetry begin or end in the middle of 
musical phrases.”2 Brown was well versed in the problems of text setting 
in sources from the later 15 century, sources which were copied music 
first, and thus exhibit true "text underlay," demanding a heavy hand from 
the editor to realize a solution for performance, because the coordination 
of text with music is quite vague in the manuscripts. What in the 15th 
century was left to the sensitivity of the performer (who surely applied 
the standard declamation patterns), today requires active intervention of 
the modern editor to realize a single solution suitable for publication and 
performance. I maintain that Machaut's seemingly unusual setting is the 
composer's own calculation, an artifice that serves to elevate the poetic 
register of the ballade. It is not our task to emend a meticulously copied 
work according to modern sensibilities, but to interpret it in a way that 
attempts to find virtue in 14'”-century sensibilities. 

It is not difficult to discover advantages in Machaut's strong emphasis 
on segments of the poem leading to the caesura. Here we first encoun- 
ter the flowers (“flours,” line 1) in the poet's orchard (“en mon vergier,” 
line 2), all but one of which were spoiled (“gastés estoit," line 3), by For- 
tune ("par Fortune," line 4). Lines 1 and 4 are particularly important: the 
sound -our from those initial “flours” of line 1 suffuse lines 5 and 6 (“contre 
ceste douce flour / pour amatir sa coulour et s'odour"), and the introduc- 
tion of Fortune in line 4 of the poem supplies an image only surpassed by 
that of the one remaining “flour,” the rose itself.2° The acceleration at line 
ends and emphasis on line beginnings also emphasizes forward motion, 


24 Brown, “A Ballade for Mathieu de Foix," pp. 75-107, at p. 80. Brown would surely 
have added “De toutes flours” to his partial list of offending ballades in his n. 13, one “not 
correlating poetic and musical form" (p. 80). 

25 Brown, “A Ballade for Mathieu de Foix,” p. 8o. 

?6 Compare the sensitive analysis of the poem's sounds in Johnson, Poets as Players, 
pp- 51-56. 
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a “musical enjambement” that would be lost if strong cadences were to 
articulate the rhyming syllable of each line.?” 

When the rhyming syllable “ro-” of the crucial word “rose” in line 2 
lands on an imperfect sonority, Machaut does not immediately resolve 
it, but treats this syllable to a very lengthy melisma, the first time a 
rhyming syllable is greatly extended in duration. It is as if the melisma 
expresses the lingering perfume of the surviving rose. If we take the ini- 
tial association of the rose with this melifluous melisma as crucial to the 
text setting — as part of Machaut's calculation — we can understand that 
its scent overwhelms all the other words that it subsequently sets. Thus, 
in line 4, Fortune (whose presence had been emphasized by the sono- 
rous setting at the caesura) opposes the rose, but is unable to make that 
melisma fade; in the second strophe, the melisma spreads virtues that the 
rose encloses (line 10), and, the poet supposes (line 12) that Fortune will 
not have the strength to cause it to fade; finally, in the third strophe, it is 
the ongoing scent of the rose that will stand as a bulwark against Fortune, 
even those who dare (“ose,” line 18) to trust her, for she is such a deceit- 
ful thing (“chose,” line 20). Following each of these three episodes comes 
the refrain, "Autre apres li jamais avoir ne quier," which exhibits a novel 
pattern of declamation: long extension of each of the first four syllables 
of the line and a strong arrival on a long imperfect sonority on syllable 8, 
a moment that cries out for resolution (Example 7). But Machaut delays 
the resolution, inserting the same long melisma heard earlier, permeated 
as it is by the redolent memory of the rose. 

Finally, I should note that I have emended the placement of the first syl- 
lable of text in Example 7, for I interpret the opening melisma as textless.28 
All manuscripts agree in starting the text at the left edge of the writing 
block; yet all of the central Machaut manuscripts have a minim anacrusis 
that is left untexted right at the beginning of lines 1 and 3 (see Figure 2 for 
an example). Should the initial word “De” of “De toutes flours” and the ini- 
tial syllable “Ga-” of “Gastés” be repeated on this minim? Such repetition 


27 See also Leach, “Interpretation and Counterpoint," pp. 336-40, for a sophisticated 
analysis that finds *musico-poetic deception" in the caesural cadences. 

28 Current scholarly views of performance practice demand textless vocalization for 
such passages; see Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide, pp. 389-90. Daniel Leech-Wilkin- 
son discusses the historiography of this question in his book The Modern Invention of 
Medieval Music: Scholarship, Ideology, Performance (Musical Performance and Reception) 
(Cambridge, 2002), chapters 1 and 2. 
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of a syllable occurs nowhere else in Machaut, and I cannot accept it.?? 
Instead, I consider Machaut's offsetting of the opening text as an innova- 
tion in style that could not yet be accommodated by the conventions of 
scribal practice at the time. The texted “cantus” of the fixed forms was 
never given a voice label, as were the untexted tenor, contratenor, or 
triplum, because the text itself — entered before the music — served as 
the label. Thus, manuscripts that are organized by the initial entry of text 
fall into difficulty when a work is to begin with music alone.®° "De toutes 
flours” may well be the first instance of this stylistic innovation, because 
here it so perfectly serves the expressive meaning of the opening melisma, 
which I regard as a pre-linguistic premonition of the scent of the rose. By 
the early 15‘ century, the textless opening melisma is a style frequently 
met with; familiar examples include Du Fay’s ballade “Resvelliés vous” and 
his rondeaux “Ce jour de l'an" and “Ce moys de may,” among many others. 
(In fact, the cantus of “Ce moys de may” - Figure 3 — opens in a manner 
directly analogous to Machaut’s “De toutes flours”: despite appearances, 
the entire syllable “Ce” must be placed after the opening melisma. This 
is confirmed by the texted tenor and contratenor, which present the 
same situation unambiguously, because their voice labels “Tenor” and 
“Contratenor” occupy space under their opening melismas, and thus the 
“Ce” can be properly inset.) It remained a challenge to accommodate this 
style in manuscripts exhibiting “music overlay”; when the age of true “text 
underlay” began in the mid-15' century, distinguishing such fine points 
from piece to piece became impossible, and this particular opening gam- 
bit was jettisoned.3! 


29 See Leach, “Interpretation and Counterpoint,” p. 333, for a facsimile of “De toutes 
flours” as it appears in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 22546, fol. 147r. In a 
later manuscript, Modena, Biblioteca estense, a.M.5.24, copied around 1410, the scribe does 
mark the curious nature of this opening, giving the opening syllable of lines 2 and 4 twice; 
see the facsimile edition, Ernesto Milano, ed., Il codice a.M.5.24 (ModA) (Ars Nova Nuova 
serie 1) (Lucca, 2003), fol. 25r. Fuller’s modern edition of “De toutes flours” essentially does 
the same thing; “De” sets the opening melisma, and “[De]” in square brackets sets the 
minim anacrusis; see Fuller, “Guillaume de Machaut: De toutes flours,” pp. 59-64. 

30 In Machaut, the problem of a textless beginning is seen at the opening of “Christe qui 
lux es / Veni Creator Spiritus / Tribulatio proxima est et non est qui adjuvet" (M21) (error in 
Paris fr. 22546, fol. 122v), in the variable position of the textless Hoquetus in the Machaut man- 
uscripts (as if text scribes in charge of manuscript layout had forgotten about it), and, a related 
issue, the fact that the word "Patrem" identifying the opening of the tenor and contratenor of 
that movement of the Mass, was not to be set to music (error in Paris fr. 1584, fol. 444r). 

3! [ invite the reader to peruse the facsimile edition of Oxford 213 (see n. 17 above) 
with this issue in mind. When a piece calls for an initial untexted melisma, the situation 
is most often handled by placing the first large initial of the text in the left margin (the 
usual location marking layout and voice identification), with the remaining letters of the 
first syllable or word inset to allow the appropriate music following an initial melisma to 
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Figure 2. Guillaume de Machaut, “De toutes flours” (B31). Ferrell manuscript, on 
loan to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (no shelfmark), fol. 313r (detail) 
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Figure 3. Guillaume Dufay, “Ce moys de may." Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms. Canon. misc. 213, fol. 17v (detail) 


In sum, our findings regarding declamation in these two examples reveal 
a range of possibilities: in the virelai “Douce dame jolie,” declamation 
is very close to the surface of expression and is primary in generating 


fall above these remaining letters. When the first syllable of the first word is a single letter, 
that letter must be placed as usual in the left margin. The actual syllable, however, is to 
be enunciated after the textless opening melisma. Beltrame Feragut's motet "Ave Maria" 
(fol. 5v) provides an example. 
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motion, the dance motion inherent to the virelai as a genre (a valid point 
even if we consider the Machaut virelais as stylized evocations of a genre 
no longer danced). For the ballade “De toutes flours,” declamation is but 
one element among others, such as sonority, cadence, and melisma, that 
serve to raise expression in the ballade to a very high level indeed. 


* * * 


Despite the general clarity of texting in the best Machaut manuscripts, 
equivocal passages remain, for declamation was a difficult aspect of the 
music for scribes to transmit accurately. Although it was possible with 
the scribal practice of music overlay to indicate the exact relationship of 
syllable and note, this relationship was difficult to control when highly 
melismatic works were copied into a new manuscript, almost always in 
a different format from the exemplar. In some more negligent cases, dec- 
lamation is only partially recoverable. For example, many of Machaut's 
rondeaux focus attention so strongly on the music that no manuscript accu- 
rately transmits Machaut's precise intent as regards syllable placement.?? 

To give an extreme example of the problems a scribe might face with 
the practice of music overlay, let us consider the opening section of a 
ballade in Chantilly, Bibliothéque du cháteau de Chantilly 564, Johannes 
Cuvelier's “Se Galaas" (Figure 4).%% The first two lines of the poem will 
suffice to make the point: 


Se Galaas et le puissant Artus, If Galaas and the powerful Arthur, 
Samson le fort, Tristain, Ogier, Namon. Samson the strong, Tristan, Ogier, 
Namon. 


The treatment of the text in the A-section, utilizing double underlay to 
signal repeated music, is typical ballade notation. The double underlay 
ends in the middle of the second system, and the final syllables of poetic 
lines 2 and 4 are now separated to allow for the different music in ouvert 
and clos endings. But there is a problem: the first word of the B-section, 
“Dont,” is actually found below the music of the clos ending for the A-sec- 
tion. It is clear that the text for the entire ballade was entered first, and 
that unfortunately insufficient space was left for an enormous expanse of 


32 Note, for example, the seemingly arbitrary syllable placement in the rondeaux “Vo 
dous regars, douce dame, m’a mort” (R8) and “Douce dame, tant com vivray” (R20). See 
Jennifer Bain's chapter in this volume for further discussion of this issue in the rondeaux. 

33 There is a color facsimile of the entire manuscript: Yolanda Plumley and Anne Stone, 
eds., Codex Chantilly, Bibliotheque du cháteau de Chantilly, Ms. 564, Fac-similé (Turnhout, 
2008). 
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music: the music scribe was thus forced to begin a major division of the 
work out of synchronization with its text. With this degree of corruption, 
no edition of “Se Galaas” can ever claim to be authoritative with regard 
to text placement, but an editor familiar with the poetic structure and 
the normative projection of its ten-syllable lines can make some informed 
guesses based on analysis of the musical phrase structure.3* 

We need not begin at the beginning. It is easy to find a phrase that pro- 
vides a convincing point of arrival for the caesura of line 2 (Example 8, at 
"Samson le fort"), and a strong cadence on the pitch A at the end of line 1 
("Artus") actually divides the A-section at the exact midpoint. I am par- 
ticularly mistrustful of what appears to be random texting of rhythmically 
complex segments, which symbolize the power and strength of the enu- 
merated champions: these passages, I believe, should stand on their own 
as untexted melismas. Quick declamation of the last six syllables of line 2, 
"Tristain, Ogier, Namon,” is idiomatic to the ballade style, and provides 
clear articulation of the ouvert ending of the A-section. I have decided to 
treat the last six syllables of line 1 the same way, leaving a long passage of 


sage "emn nee 


le guine Armis. 

leforr mtm ogier namon. 
ET furent cen gunr non. Done all! mir on bien lenoble 
dee k Hit al Hi +A 


Figure 4. Johannes Cuvelier, “Se Galaas.” Chantilly, Bibliothéque du chateau de 
Chantilly, 564, fol. 38r (detail) 


34 Several editions of “Se Galaas” can be compared: Willi Apel, ed., French Secular 
Compositions of the Fourteenth Century, vol. 1, Ascribed Compositions (Corpus Mensura- 
bilis Musicae 53) (Rome, 1970), No. 17, pp. 33-35; Gordon K. Greene, ed., French Secular 
Music: Manuscript Chantilly, Musée Condé 564, Second Part: Nos. 51-100 (Polyphonic Music 
of the Fourteenth Century 19) (Monaco, 1982), No. 55, pp. 13-16; Peter Lefferts and Syl- 
via Huot, eds., Five Ballades for the House of Foix (Antico Edition AE27) (Newton Abbot, 
Devon, England, 1989), No. 3, pp. 9-13; and Elizabeth Randell Upton, in an edition accom- 
panying her article “Aligning Words and Music: Scribal Procedures for the Placement 
of Text and Notes in the Chantilly Codex,” in A Late Medieval Songbook and its Context. 
New Perspectives on the Chantilly Codex (Bibliotheque du Cháteau de Chantilly, Ms. 564), 
ed. Yolanda Plumley and Anne Stone (Collection “Epitome Musical”) (Turnhout, 2009), 
pp. 15-32, at pp. 127-32 (with discussion). See also Upton’s earlier discussion of this 
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intense motivic interaction among the voices untexted. (It would also be 
possible to deliver the last six syllables of both lines at an even quicker 
pace, one note per syllable, maintaining the alternation characteristic of 
the declamation model, and giving even more prominence to the acrostic 
GASTON formed by the names Galaas, Artus, Samson, Tristain, Ogier, and 
Namon; Example 8 gives these alternative solutions in square brackets.35) 
The most difficult decision is the placement of the first four syllables of 
line 1. Tempted by the same sort of inset pickup note that characterizes 
the opening of Machaut's “De toutes flours” (Example 7), and faced with 
the same ambiguity in the manuscript presentation, I suggest treating the 
opening passage as an untexted melisma, providing a musical foretaste of 
ensuing textural conflicts. 

My solution for text placement of these two lines takes reasonable 
account of the general spacing of the text as it was entered initially, before 
music was added above, but Example 8 is to be regarded as a suggestion 
only, and performers should be invited to try other solutions, within the 
parameters of convention. We are left in this case, in other words, with 
the procedure that Howard Brown advocated, analysis of poetry and music 
followed by editorial intervention, but with a new caveat, that any emen- 
dation must be informed by knowledge of the normative declamation pat- 
terns, attention to contemporaneous musical styles, and an effort to make 
some sense of the text placement in the manuscript, recognizing the dif- 
ficulties that both the text and music scribes faced in copying a difficult 
exemplar.?6 If Cuvelier consciously introduced any particular deviations 


work, in “The Chantilly Codex (F-CH 564): The Manuscript, its Music, its Scholarly Recep- 
tion" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 2001), pp. 221-31. 

35 Probably the initials of the names forming the acrostic should have been inked in 
red, as a line in the third strophe implies (“Par les letres rouges saras le nom" [you will 
know the name - i.e. Gaston — by the red letters]); see Gilles Dulong and Agathe Sultan, 
"Nouvelles lectures des chansons notées dans le Codex Chantilly," in A Late Medieval Song- 
book and its Context. New Perspectives on the Chantilly Codex (Bibliothéque du Cháteau de 
Chantilly, Ms. 564), eds. Yolanda Plumley and Anne Stone (Collection “Epitome Musical") 
(Turnhout, 2009), pp. 95-114, at p. 112. 

36 The text placement in both the Apel and Greene editions (see above, n. 34) tends 
to mirror the garbled state of the manuscript, while Upton's texting tends to spread the 
text more evenly, and largely ignores the normative declamation model (I prefer to let the 
profile of the model show through with quicker declamation separated by long stretches 
of melisma). Elsewhere Upton states: "if we can so easily disregard the actual alignment 
of syllables and notes when they are clearly erroneous [in "Se Galaas"], we should also 
be more sceptical of the validity of what appears to be ‘music overlay’ at other less obvi- 
ously erroneous points throughout the manuscript" (“Aligning Words and Music,” p. 128). 
Because some works are corrupt in Chantilly 564 due to insuperable problems of layout of 
some highly melismatic works, it does not follow that accurate text setting cannot be pres- 
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Example 8. Cuvelier, “Se Galaas” (ballade), lines 1-2 


from the normative patterns, those, given the state of our unique source 
for the piece, are now lost. 

Despite the deplorable state of “Se Galaas,” declamation is very well 
transmitted in Chantilly 564 for some styles, for instance the largely syl- 
labic repertory of bird-call virelais and related “mimetic” works. Vaillant's 
“Par maintes foys” (No. 100, fol. Gor) and Pykini's “Playsance or tost” (No. 
go, fol. 55r) are in this category, and, it bears noting, their declamation 
patterns adhere quite closely to the normative model. Chantilly 564 also 


ent elsewhere in the manuscript, particularly in light of the previous 600 years of scribal 
practice that sought accurate text setting. 
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includes several works that resemble Machaut's style in their utilization of 
variable declamation rates. Examples include the ballade “De ce que foul 
pense” by Pierre des Molins (No. 87, fol. 53v), probably written for King 
John IP's captivity in England in the late 1350s, and the duplex ballade by 
one F. Andrieu setting the two ballades of Eustache Deschamps on the 
death of Machaut, “Armes, amours / O fleur des fleurs" (No. 85, fol. 52r), a 
work probably composed shortly after Machaut's death in April 1377.97 Sev- 
eral works more advanced rhythmically than anything found in Machaut 
nevertheless employ differing rates of declamation in common with his 
procedures, and are rather well copied, for example Suzoy's duplex bal- 
lade “A l'arbre sec” (fol. 52v), in some respects an imitation of Machaut's 
“De toutes flours” (recognition of the normative model can help us to 
resolve at least some of the ambiguities found in “A l'arbre sec”). Finally, 
Gacien Reyneau’s rondeau “Va t’en mon cuer” (No. 93, fol. 56v), has three 
texted voices that all begin with a melisma like Du Fay's “Ce moys de may” 
(and, as I propose above, like Machaut's “De toutes flours” and Cuvelier's 
“Se Galaas”). “Va ten, mon cuer” is copied almost perfectly, even utiliz- 
ing inset placement of all initial letters, thus realizing the intent behind 
the scribal practice of Figure 3 even better than the scribe of Oxford 213. 
In sum, the accuracy of text setting in Chantilly 564 varies from work to 
work and probably relates to the variety of exemplars copied, an issue that 
scholars have not yet sorted out for this important manuscript.38 


37 Both cantus parts of “Armes, amours / O fleur des fleurs” feature melismas in the 
A-section (“the flower of all melody”), and both proceed at a similar rate of declamation. 
Anxious to fit this very lengthy double ballade onto the page side, the text scribe packed 
the text for the A-section of Cantus II too tightly. In the end the music scribe did rather 
well in dealing with the situation left by the text scribe; Elizabeth Upton (“Aligning Words 
and Music,” pp. 117-20) is too pessimistic. 

38 Editions: Vaillant, “Par maintes foys,” ed. Apel, French Secular Compositions, 1:222—25 
(No. 115), and Greene, Polyphonic Music of the Fourteenth Century 19170-74 (No. 100); Pykini, 
“Playsance or tost,” ed. Apel, French Secular Compositions, 1164-65, No. 86, and Greene, 
Polyphonic Music of the Fourteenth Century 19137-39 (No. 90); Pierre des Molins, “De ce 
que foul pense,” ed. Apel, French Secular Compositions, 1159-61 (No. 84), and Greene, Poly- 
phonic Music of the Fourteenth Century 19:123-26 (No. 87); F. Andrieu, “Armes, amours / 
O fleur des fleurs," ed. Apel, French Secular Compositions, 1:2—3 (No. 2), and Greene, Poly- 
phonic Music of the Fourteenth Century 19:14-16 (No. 84); Suzoy, “A l'arbre sec,” ed. Apel, 
French Secular Compositions, 1:201-2 (No. 104), and Greene, Polyphonic Music of the Four- 
teenth Century 19:17-19 (No. 85); Gacien Reyneau, “Va t'en mon cuer,” ed. Apel, French 
Secular Compositions, 1:166-67 (No. 87), and Greene, Polyphonic Music of the Fourteenth 
Century 19:147-48 (No. 93). 
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* * * 


James Hepokoski and Warren Darcy, in characterizing sonata forms of 
the late 18 and 19'* century, make the following observation: “an indi- 
vidual composition is a musical utterance that is set (by the composer) 
into a dialogue with implied norms."?? Though formulated for a differ- 
ent moment in music history, the statement epitomizes my conception 
of the role of declamation as an aspect of expression in Machaut. The 
“implied norms” are the declamation models of Boone and King, which 
govern treatment of lines of various syllable counts. These simple nor- 
mative patterns provide a general background against which the idiosyn- 
crasies of an individual piece stimulate detailed analysis. The play of the 
norms themselves can be very satisfying, as in the case of “Douce dame 
jolie,” which finds joyous expression in heterometric verse declaimed in 
normative patterns. But Machaut often pushes beyond the “default,” using 
patterns that exhibit many degrees of deviation. A catalogue of declama- 
tory deviations in Machaut might take the following ruminations as a 
point of departure. 

(1) A small deviation, iambic (short-long) projection of a syllable pair, 
may occur at any moment. The initium is respected, but the secondary 
syllable receives longer overall duration. This practice can be found either 
in a syllabic or a melismatic context. Some examples of the melismatic 
context can be seen in "De toutes flours" (Example 7, line 1 syllable 5, 
and line 8 syllable 7). In the syllabic context of the many early virelais in 
tempus imperfectum prolatio maior (6/8), this deviation is often pervasive, 
and the characteristic iambic rhythm serves to increase rhythmic drive, 
a quality typical of the virelai as a genre. It is also a marker that sets the 
virelai apart from the flowing trochaic (long-short) declamation charac- 
teristic of the motet. 

(2) Declamation in augmented values has a variety of motivations and 
effects. In Example 9, from the virelai “Je vivroie liement" (V23/21), a clear 
strong/weak alternation of syllables remains palpable, though slightly 
broadened by small melismas, as if skipping down a path (living happily 
means a little more music). However modest in scope, these small melis- 
mas effect a radical shift of generic expectations, for the rhythmic profile 


39 James Hepokoski and Warren Darcy, Elements of Sonata Theory: Norms, Types, and 
Deformations in the Late-Eighteenth-Century Sonata (Oxford, 2006), p. 10. 
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of Machaut's early virelais had been characterized by strictly syllabic pro- 
jection: it was a marker of the genre, evoking 13‘*-century dance song. 
Now the virelai has begun to take on some traits of the ballade.*° 

At the extreme, augmented values can lead to an unprofiled and neu- 
tral declamation rate, one lacking any sense of initium. This deformation 
is common, even expected, in the duplum voice in motets. With less text 
than the lively triplum it fits against, a duplum may deliver syllables at a 
very slow pace. 

(3) The other extreme, accelerated declamation, which nevertheless 
maintains initium and the expected alternating patterns, is very typical of 
Machaut, especially in short passages within a work. It already characterizes 
many early ballades, for example, each line of the B-section of “On ne por- 
roit penser ne souhaidier” (B3). As I suggested above in the analysis of “De 
toutes flours,” this sort of play raises the registral pretensions of a work. 

(4) Chronologically later in Machaut's development is the appearance 
of segments of syncopated declamation, as in line 1 of the ballade "Mes 
esperis se combat a Nature" (B39), in which the syncopated declamation of 
syllables 7 and 8 is literally “in combat with Nature,” that is, in combat with 
the normative pattern (Example 10). Here and in some other cases, the dec- 
lamation is only apparently disturbed, for if we assume a temporary shift to 
tempus imperfectum prolatio maior, the declamation pattern is acceptable, 
with the modest twist in this example of iambic presentation of syllables 6 


1 2 3 a4 S é 7 
E EE 
1. Je vi - vroi - e li - e - ment, 
l 2 3 45 + 
$i — =  — 
2.Dou - ce cre - à - tu - re 


Example 9. Machaut, “Je vivroie liement” (V23/21), lines 1-2 


+0 The most elaborate example is “Moult sui de bonne heure nee” (V37/31), discussed 
in Earp, “Declamatory Dissonance,” pp. 106 and 109, and Example 9.4. 
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and 7, prepared by a long anticipation at syllable 5. Many instances of 
apparent syncopated declamation are thus tied to the phenomenon of 
mutatio qualitatis (change of quality), a shift, based on minim equivalency, 
between tempus perfectum prolatio minor and tempus imperfectum prolatio 
maior (i.e., 3/4 versus 6/8). Theorists specifically cite Machaut regarding 
this practice, though scholars have only adduced a few examples in his 
music. If the clues afforded by declamation are given credence, however, 
the phenomenon of mutatio qualitatis is far more common than previously 
thought. In any case, true syncopation can be heard in the ballade “De 
petit po, de nient volente” (B18), with its strong deformation of the arrival 
of the caesura syllable (Example 11). This “little” offence may qualify as a 
significant example of text painting, as I suggest below. 

(5) One variety of deviation is found exclusively in lais. Short lines, each 
with a characteristic normative declamation pattern, may be combined 
in a single composite musical phrase, potentially occasioning competing 
allegiances between the correct declamation of short lines and the correct 
declamation of the sum of the syllables that comprise the longer phrase. 


12 3 4/ s 6789 10 + 
. pr ^ o te.» FL 
EE E 
Mes e - spe - ris se com-bat a Na - tu - re 


Example 10. Machaut, “Mes esperis” (B39), line 1 


l 2 3 4/ 
; == } 
63 == A 
1. De pe tit po, 
56 7 8 9 10 
= s 
$22 eie TREE 
de ni - ent vo - len - te 


Example n. Machaut, "De petit po" (B18), line 1 


^! The examples usually cited are “Rose, lis, printemps, verdure" (R10) and “De petit po" 
(B18). See Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide, pp. 67—69. 
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I leave open the possibility that this tension may be intentional and pos- 
sibly exploited in a sensitive performance.*? 

(6) Occasionally a declamation pattern is based on the third rhyth- 
mic mode, a legacy of the 13'^ century. If we take the normative pattern 
for a ten-syllable line - 1 2 3 4 / 5 6 7 8 9 10 — and express it in the 
third mode - d. dd | d. dd | d. 2d | d. — | — the pattern consistently 
alters the projection of syllables 5, 6, and 7 (the patterning of the syllables 
before the caesura is of course unimportant to the normative pattern). 
A well-known example in Machaut's œuvre is the chanson roial of the 
Remede de Fortune, “Joie, plaisance et douce norriture" (RF3). I take the 
stumbling declamation of this song as a deliberate anachronism, possibly 
with humorous intent. In the Remede, the protagonist's reception of Lady 
Hope's ostentatious display is not favorable: he dozes off.*3 

(7) We have seen that lines of eight or ten syllables admit of a variety 
of strategies to reach the fourth syllable. But lines with an odd number of 
syllables — normally alternating strong-weak from the outset — may also 
submit to an occasional adjustment at the beginning of a line, which then 
proceeds in the normal declamation pattern. The virelai *En mon cuer ha 
un descort" (V27/24) is instructive in this regard: all seven-syllable lines 
in this work begin in a weak position, for example lines 1 and 2, seen in 
Example 12. Machaut thus subtly expresses the heart's *descort" (discord). 
(Note that measure 3 in each line given in the example also exhibits muta- 
tio qualitatis.) 


X 


l2 3 4 5 6 7 


me mu t h 
4 1 : — te CS. a: 
1. En mon cuer a un de - scort 
= s = 9 se| ioes 9.5 | 
4 : SS SES: = : 
2.Qui si fort le point et mort 


Example 12. Machaut, “En mon cuer a un descort" (V27/24), lines 1-2 


42 For some examples, see Earp, "Declamatory Dissonance” p. 110 and Exx. 9.8-9. 

43 Some scholars have taken the protagonist's “trance” more seriously; see Earp, Guil- 
laume de Machaut: A Guide, p. 335, under "Discussion (literary)." Another example of dec- 
lamation in the third mode is the heptasyllabic first line of “Je ne cesse de prier" (L16/1, 


"Lay de la Fonteinne"), with deformation of syllables 2, 3, and 4. 
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Other localized adjustments appear to be related to word stress. We 
have already seen the example of the opening of the virelai “Liement me 
deport” (V30/27) in Example 2. 

(8) Finally, there is the possibility of outright false declamation, decla- 
mation that systematically reverses a normative pattern. The most inter- 
esting situations serve text expression, such as the regular alternation 
between correct and false declamation in each pair of lines in the triplum 
of "Amours qui a / Faus Samblant / Vidi Dominum" (M15), mirroring the 
deceit abroad in this work. It is the turning of Fortune's wheel that moti- 
vates turning declamation on its head in “Qui es promesses / Ha! Fortune / 
Et non est qui adjuvet" (M8).^^ False declamation may also call attention 
to certain extraordinary poetic tours de force, moments when the well- 
formed musical phrase cuts across the poetic line, thereby playfully high- 
lighting the textual aspect.*5 

Other instances were probably matters of indifference. For example, 
strongly musically-directed passages, such as hocket segments in motets, 
or chace segments in lais, often exhibit haphazard declamation. Yet some- 
times we might imagine a purpose behind such passages. For example, 
in “Je ne cesse de prier" (L16/n, “Le Lay de la Fonteinne”) the sometimes 
chaotic play of text setting in the canonic even-numbered strophes — each 
a three-part chace — may represent the random play of splashing waters in 
the fountain that is one of the principal images in the work. 

(9) The style of some mature rondeaux lies beyond the point when 
deviations in declamation pattern can even be perceived. Seemingly arbi- 
trary declamation of syllables, now isolated, now in groups, are separated 
by long melismatic stretches. Here musical pretensions have gained the 
upper hand to such a degree that Machaut's intentions often go beyond 
the capabilities of the technology of music overlay to transmit them. Even 
manuscripts not far removed from the author exhibit too many variants 
for us to be certain about details of syllable setting in these works. 

In sum, a variety of deviations from the normative patterns provide 
a colorful palette of expressive devices, which may serve broad precon- 
ditions, such as characterizing a genre, responding to the requirements 


^* On deceit in M15, see Kevin Brownlee, “Machaut's Motet 15 and the Roman de la Rose: 
The Literary Context of Amours qui a le pouoir / Faus Semblant m'a deceú / Vidi Dominum," 
Early Music History 10 (1991), 1-14; and Margaret Bent, “Deception, Exegesis and Sounding 
Number in Machaut's Motet 15,” Early Music History 10 (1991), 15-27. On the declamation 
in M8 and Mis, see Earp, “Declamatory Dissonance,” pp. 114-15 and Exx. 9.12-13. 

45 Earp, “Declamatory Dissonance,” p. 17 and Example 9.15, discusses the example of 
“Se vous n’estes pour mon guerredon nee” (R7). 
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of a patron or special occasion, or which may serve the local expressive 
demands of an individual work. The range of variety and play in declama- 
tion serving genre and literary register moves from the sharply profiled 
early virelais, to the richly diverse artifice of the ballades, to the over- 
whelming musical affirmation of some rondeaux.* 

Instances of text painting, though seemingly focused on local details, 
may reinforce a general affect. (The purport of “text painting” here is of 
course rather different from the more familiar notion of “text painting” 
in a 16'*-century madrigal.) Each example of text painting suggested in 
the course of this chapter refers to a specific moment, but one that has a 
larger significance for the work as a whole. I have given a sample in the 
above discussion of the congeries of expression surrounding the “rose” in 
“De toutes flours.” Of the many other examples worthy of additional com- 
ment, let me single out the case of the ballade “De petit po” (B18). The 
syncopated setting of the caesura syllable “po” in the first line (Example 11) 
is a “small” transgression to declamatory propriety, a play on the word 
“po,” yet that one gesture has consequences for the rest of the work. Small 
infractions due to flighty syncopated declamation begin to cumulate as 
the piece proceeds, hinting that the lady’s breaches of decorum are not 
so insignificant as she would have us believe.*” Whether this analysis is 
anachronistic in a 14'^-century context (to what extent are we authorized 
to privilege one use of music in a strophic setting, and which use? only 
the first?) is a question that needs debate. To return briefly to the “rose” 
melisma of “De toutes flours,” we of course need to exercise caution: it 
would be absurd to read the scent of a flower into any long melisma one 
encounters. Instead, we need to begin to catalogue a range of expressive 
significations for extended melismas in individual works of Machaut. 


46 David Maw provides a sensitive account of the differing relationship of words and 
music in virelai, ballade, and rondeau; see his “Machaut's ‘Parody’ Technique,” Context 21 
(2001), 5-20, at 17-18. 

47 Maw has discussed instances more complex than the syncopation in “De petit po” 
in terms of “metrical variation,” i.e., “viewing metrical changes as deformations of music 
conceived within a regular meter,” in terms of “phrasal distension” and “phrasal contrac- 
tion”; see “‘Trespasser mesure, ” p. 98. Except for the case of “J'ai tant mon / Lasse! je sui 
| Ego moriar pro te" (M7), discussed on pp. 12-13, Maw does not tie such examples to 
poetic expression in the individual work (I regard this as a missed opportunity). Elizabeth 
Eva Leach notes that “De petit po” “misogynistically allows the feminine voice to condemn 
women seemingly out of their own mouths”; see her article “Dead Famous: Mourning, 
Machaut, Music, and Renown in the Chantilly Codex,” in A Late Medieval Songbook and 
its Context. New Perspectives on the Chantilly Codex (Bibliothèque du Château de Chantilly, 
Ms. 564), eds. Yolanda Plumley and Anne Stone (Collection “Epitome Musical”) (Turnhout, 
2009), pp. 63-93, at p. 79. 
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To some extent there is a chronological dimension to the deviations 
of declamation within Machaut's ceuvre. One example is the move in the 
virelai away from syllabic projection of rhythm towards the play of syl- 
labic and melismatic texting characteristic of the ballade. Another is the 
increased use of syncopated declamation. A question worth pursuing is 
the degree to which these developments are passed to the ars subtilior 
generation of composers, and from them to Du Fay and his generation. 
Can we consider declamation practice as a Jaussian “horizon of expecta- 
tion,” in which deviations introduced by a composer of one generation 
become the new horizon for composers of the next?*8 

Chansons of the ars subtilior generation of composers are difficult to 
study in this regard because of the state of the surviving sources. It is pos- 
sible that even with further study, an expressive dimension supplied by 
artful text setting is lost to us for many works of the late 14'^ century. The 
copying in a primary source, Chantilly 564, is just too corrupt for many 
works of very intricate music, as the case of “Se Galaas” demonstrates. Of 
the deviations informally catalogued above, items 1 through 4 are easy 
to discover in Du Fay; examples can be found even in the brief excerpts 
included in this essay. But I have found neither short-term deformation 
(item 7), nor the deliberate use of false declamation for expressive purposes 
(item 8). Perhaps the range and subtlety of Machaut's word play was not 
imitable by composers who were not themselves poets. Or perhaps these 
composers did not have the luxury of profiting from the superb care exer- 
cised by Machaut's best scribes, and thus could not permit themselves to 
fix on details that were apt to be lost in transmission. In compensation, 
later composers cultivated other techniques, techniques that belong to 
the musical realm, such as tumbling non-simultaneous (pseudo-imitative) 
text treatment to generate rhythmic drive in rondeaux like Du Fay’s “Ce 
jour de l'an" or “Ce moys de may."? With the breakdown of the scribal 
practice of “music overlay" in the mid-15"" century, declamation became 
an issue of performance practice left open by the scribe. I believe that 
performance required strong adherence to the normative patterns, and 
that the normative patterns remained current throughout the 15th cen- 
tury. (They still govern text setting in the Parisian chanson of the 1530s, 
for example, in Claudin de Sermisy’s “Tant que vivray.”) 


48 Hans Robert Jauss, “Literary History as a Challenge to Literary Theory,” Chap. 1 of 
Toward an Aesthetic of Reception, trans. Timothy Bahti (Minneapolis, 1982), pp. 3-45. 
^9 Boone, Patterns in Play, pp. 159-82, provides an extended analysis of “Ce jour de l'an." 
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Tracing the broad historical trajectory in detail is a matter for further 
research. As for Machaut, I am convinced that attention to declamation 
reveals an aspect of expression in his music that has not been properly 
appreciated. Moreover, because the normative patterns are simple — they 
depend only on syllable count, and motivations can often be found for 
deviations — declamation is an aspect well within the capability of per- 
formers to project, for listeners to savor, and for scholars to ponder. 


SECTION IV 


CONTEXTUALIZING MACHAUT'S LITERATURE 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: 
INDIVIDUAL TALENT AND (UN)COMMUNAL TRADITION 


R. Barton Palmer 


In theorizing the relationship between poets and subject matter in pre- 
modern cultures (including the early Middle Ages), Robert Weimann 
observes that the “poet's production never attains to a state of personal 
property or ownership.” Since authors viewed the materials of their craft 
“communally, as some unquestionably given, shared property,” they found 
that “there is very little that he or she can make his or her own."? And it 
is precisely the failure (perhaps the irrelevance) of self-expression that 
defined the social function of literary production, which is “to assert 
known and publicly acknowledged ideals.”3 To put this another way, for 
pre-modern authors the act of composition was always already defined by 
a process of appropriation. But, paradoxically enough, this appropriation 
could not be grasped as such because they could not conceive of their 
labor as uncommunal, any more than they could easily think of them- 
selves as purely individual agents. 

Literary modernity, of which Guillaume de Machaut is one of the most 
significant harbingers, signaled its arrival by a sudden, destabilizing shift 
in this relationship between writers and their material. Increasingly, the 
responsibility of writers to invent (originally, to find, only later to fabu- 
lize) meant that material became ever “less determined by the given state 
of communal property.”* Weimann's account of the consequences of 
this emerging unpredictability offers a useful framework for understand- 
ing Machaut's connection to and use of what we now somewhat grandly 
term the “classical tradition,” or what the Middle Ages “inherited” from 
late Roman literary culture. For Machaut, this tradition meant especially 


1 Robert Weimann, “Author-Function, and Appropriation in Modern Narrative: Toward 
a Sociology of Representation,” Critical Inquiry 14 no. 3 (Spring 1988), 431-47, 434. Further 
references noted in the text. 

2 Idem. 

3 Idem. 

4 Ibid., 435. 
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two works that possessed a continuing and substantial importance for 
all writers of his time. Ovid's Metamorphoses (likely finished around 8 
B.C.) was familiar to him in its early fourteenth century Middle French 
version, the Ovide moralisé while he read Boethius's The Consolation 
of Philosophy either in its original sixth century Latin form or in one of 
several then widely read Middle French translations, including the late 
thirteenth-century version by Jean de Meun, one of the authors of the 
famous Roman de la Rose. 

To intellectuals and writers in the Middle Ages, Boethius's masterwork 
offered an affecting, sophisticated, and finally intellectually triumphal 
account of how the suffering that flows from the apparently randomness 
of human experience might be assuaged by a knowledge that locates the 
source of true happiness within and beyond the reach of misfortune and 
loss. The dialogue between a character named Boethius (whose imprison- 
ment and fall from exalted position recall the writer’s own experience) 
and the allegorical personage Philosophy, imagined here as a beautiful 
woman, establishes how the divine One is the efficient cause toward 
which everything must tend, therefore relieving of its apparent meaning- 
lessness the distribution of fates and goods by another feminine person- 
age, Fortune, whom Philosophy evokes through a bravura ventriloquizing 
performance of self-justification. In her ongoing dialogue with the suffer- 
ing Boethius, Philosophy demonstrates that what are customarily known 
as good luck, misfortune and loss (all under Fortune’s dominion) are 
occurrences in the world beyond the self whose value and meaning the 
self alone determines. These forms of experience do not exist in se, but 
rather in the mind, which therefore becomes the theatre in which their 
workings may be anatomized and eventually overcome. 

Boethius was a Christian intellectual whose theological tracts continued 
to find favor from intellectuals in the later Middle Ages. Yet in the Conso- 
lation he produced a work that endorses the absolute dependence of the 
individual on a benevolent, provident divinity, but, importantly, refuses 
to engage with the ultimately unignorable particulars of revelation. With 
its intercalated poems, the Consolation incorporates the beauties of poetry 


5 The Ovide moralisé is available in the modern edition of C. de Boer, L’Ovide moralisé. 
Verhandelingen der konniklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, n.s. 15, 21, 30.3, 37, 43 (Amsterdam, 1915-36). Boethius is most accessible in 
H.F. Stewart, E.K. Rand, and SJ. Tester, The Theological Tractates/The Consolation of Phi- 
losophy (Cambridge, 1973). The cathedral library at Reims included an original Latin text of 
the Consolation (Reims Bibl. Mun. 490) and Jean de Meun’s French translation (879). 
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as well as the sterner medicine of dialectic, offering a solution to the most 
critical of existential problems that is not the one proclaimed in custom- 
ary formulations of Christian doctrine. Yet, as Christine Herold points out, 
the work is “immediately recognizable to Christian writers and thinkers” 
because its author demonstrates that “poetry, though attractively human, 
never emerges from the level of question and debate, remaining, to the 
end, a less reliably transcendent view of life” than the work's dominating 
Platonism in the dialogue sections, which can largely be assimilated to the 
general outlines of the Christian message." 

Machaut's most clearly Boethian dits — the Confort d’ami and the Remede 
de Fortune — both emphasize in their titles a connection to the consola- 
tory plot of Boethius's work (the sense in which the protagonist is brought 
out of his initial deep despair to an abiding mental equilibrium). Like the 
Consolation, these dits develop a worldview and a set of ethical principles 
upon which should be based such a psychological development toward 
a relief from anxiety (a common goal, however differently expressed, 
in the Hellenistic traditions like Stoicism, particularly as represented in 
the thought of Seneca, that Boethius implicitly and sometimes directly 
invokes). In both these dits, Machaut's reading of Boethius's work as fun- 
damentally defined by consolation seems straightforward enough, but, 
as Sarah Kay observes, the Consolation itself, despite its title, only rarely 
evokes the “lexis of consolation.” In her view, Boethius's work may even 
be read as “not altogether consoling in several ways,” especially insofar 
as it condemns “unhappiness as mental and moral aberration in need of 
remedy or punishment.” Thus “mental healing... is actually mental read- 
justment,” with the experiences and conditions that have driven Boethius 
into the deepest misery ameliorated neither materially nor experientially. 
And so a radical aspect of the Consolation is its redefinition of consolation, 
as its conventional forms are shown wanting (prominently, the love and 
nurturance that flow from family relations, the physical comfort provided 
by material possessions, the self-satisfaction that is the most important 
reward of public service). Arguably, this is the aspect of Boethius’s work 
that Machaut found most appealing, a set of sophisticated ideas about the 


$ Christine Herold, “Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae as a Bridge between Classical 
and Christian Concepts of Tragedy," Carmina Philosophiae: Journal of the International 
Boethius Society 3 (1994), 37-52, 37. 

7 Sarah Kay, "Touching Singularity: Consolation, Philosophy, and Poetry in the Medi- 
eval French 'dit'" in Catherine Leglu and Stephen J. Milner, The Erotics of Consolation: 
Desire and Distance in the Late Middle Ages (New York, 2008), 21-38. Quote is from p. 25. 
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emotional turmoil of experience that he would both affirm and challenge, 
especially insofar as they could be found relevant to an understanding of 
the vicissitudes of the amorous, and even the political, life. 

From his reading of the monumental Middle French retelling and mor- 
alization of Ovid's mythological and legendary tales that was the Ovide 
moralisé Machaut drew narrative materials more than ideas, as did other 
poets of his age such as Geoffrey Chaucer and Alain Chartier. His appeal 
rediscovered during the Carolingian Renaissance of the eighth century 
in the form of attractive and useful citations, Ovid had become by the 
twelfth century a major influence on vernacular writers, who understood 
him as a sage, to be sure, but more importantly as a guide to the erotic life, 
with his Ars Amatoria frequently mined by writers, both vernacular and 
Latin, for its “doctrines” of love. By the fourteenth century, however, this 
version of Ovid (centering on the most important of his so-called “minor” 
works) had fallen into disfavor, while his contribution to the preservation 
of classical myth in the Metamorphoses (the so-called Ovid major) was 
“saved” for Christian culture by that moralizing allegorization which is 
such a prominent feature of the Ovide Moralisé. If, as Deborah McGrady 
has written, Ovid was in general rejected by the intellectual establishment 
of the later Middle Ages, with his works removed from libraries and from 
classroom study, this movement was “countered by a fervent and sus- 
tained following in the vernacular,” where “an ethical rereading assured 
the master a renewed position of respect."? This resurrection of authority 
and artistic utility can be seen in Machaut’s frequent reliance on the Ovide 
Moralisé for narrative materials that could easily be shaped in different 
ways. It is in the manner of that shaping, which is alternatively innovative 
and reverential, that Machaut's modernity may be best glimpsed. 


AN ARTIST BETWEEN TIMES 


Representation (at least in the restricted sense of a default mimeticism) 
arrives with the emergence of literary modernity, as Weimann notes: 


The act of representation emerges under conditions where writers are faced 
with the growing need to appropriate for themselves the means and forms 
of literary production; they have to make them their own precisely because 


8 Deborah McGrady, “A Master, a Vilain, a Lady and a Scribe: Competing for Authority 
in a Late Medieval Translation of the Ars Amatoria,” in Rebecca Dixon et al., eds., Poetry, 
Knowledge and Community in Late Medieval France (London, 2008), pp. 98-110, p. 98. 
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they confront the conditions and means of literary production and recep- 
tion as something alien.? 


The correlative of this development is that the fall into an estranging cre- 
ativity meant that for many writers “the very function of representativity 
itself becomes burdensome.” And yet Weimann is also right to emphasize 
that in this era an extraordinary, liberating change occurs in the relation- 
ship between author and text: “there develops new scope for a writer's 
own individual point of view.” Indeed, compositional freedom (if not of 
the kind we are most familiar with in our own era) emerges as the aes- 
thetic basis of the impressive variety and considerable scope of Machaut's 
literary productions. 

For Machaut and others of his age (Geoffrey Chaucer, Christine de 
Pizan, Alain Chartier, among other notables) a close connection devel- 
oped between this emerging consciousness of both a self suddenly cut free 
from communal duties and also a representational imperative that sud- 
denly confronts an expanding field of possibilities. These possibilities, as 
Machaut's practice makes clear, include self-regarding fabulizing, the so- 
called “narcissistic narratives” that seem so characteristic of the postmod- 
ern experience of artistic exhaustion. Such an inner-directed approach to 
solving the problem ofrepresentation, perhaps surprisingly, is also revealed 
as a symptomatic feature of this earlier, pre-modern compositional crisis. 
But what we find in the poetry of Machaut and his contemporaries is also 
a still-productive reuse of traditional materials, an approach in which 
the poet figures as the discursive center for an often dizzyingly creative 
appropriation of the already-written, including the “classical tradition.” As 
Weimann emphasizes, this demonstrates that in emerging modernity, tra- 
dition, though now perceived as what is produced and “owned” by others, 
has not forfeited all its appeal in favor of the ostensibly new or “original.” 
As we can easily see from Machaut's practice, tradition, including the par- 
ticular texts in which it is embodied, did not inevitably seem a threat to 
artistic autonomy even as representation (of self, of experience, of “the 
world”) in the modern sense began to hold sway. 

This is not to say, however, that the literary past was not also felt in this 
age as something like a dead weight or a pre-emption of creative energy. 
Work on Machaut and on his contemporaries has long recognized that, 


2 Weimann, “Author-Function,” 435. 
10 Tbid. 
11 See Linda Hutcheon, Narcissistic Narrative: The Metafictional Paradox (New York, 1984). 
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as Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet puts it, “writers of the fourteenth century 
were acutely aware of living in a time of crisis in literary materials,” a 
crisis that in her view had begun to affect their predecessors the century 
before. Machaut himself may well have felt what she, in a memorable 
phrase, terms “the sadness when all has been said,” a sentiment which, 
as she usefully demonstrates, had become a familiar topos by the time 
that Machaut was beginning his literary career. Granted, like others of his 
time, Machaut found authorship an insertion into vernacular and classi- 
cal traditions whose scope and grandeur he could hardly have failed to 
notice. But it is important not to interpret these pervasive expressions 
of “sadness” anachronistically, that is, in some proto-romantic sense as 
symptoms of that anxiety of influence so much a feature of nineteenth- 
century literary culture. 

Thus Cerquiglini’s view that this “second reading” must have appeared 
to writers like Machaut as a “limitation” seems unlikely at best. We cannot 
know why Machaut found himself attracted to the expressive possibilities 
of the dit or why he expended so much of his creative energy in compos- 
ing intricate and endlessly varied examples in this genre, which so domi- 
nates poetic composition in the late fourteenth century. But it can hardly 
be coincidental that the dit is a genre that makes equal room for both 
the recycling of traditional themes, generic structures, and even whole 
texts — and also the invention (in the modern sense of innovation) of the 
self’s representational possibilities. Machaut’s is a poetry in which self 
and tradition are maintained in shifting, complex, and always intriguing 
ways; he does not adapt honored traditional texts as much as he appropri- 
ates them for his own purposes. Julie Sanders observes that appropriation, 
as contrasted with adaptation, makes “a more decisive journey away from 
the informing source into a wholly new cultural product and domain.” 
Such a process, she suggests, exemplifies as well “a fundamental contra- 
dictory impulse toward dependence and liberation,” and this is what we 
find, I suggest, in Machaut's approach throughout his body of work to 
both Boethius and the Ovide moralisé.'? 

As a musician and prodigious composer of lyrics, Machaut may have 
found appealing a poetic form that made it possible to interpolate lyric set 
pieces into a narrative frame, but such an impulse hardly accounts com- 
pletely for his amazingly varied exploration of the genre's other expres- 


12 Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, The Color of Melancholy: The Uses of Books in the Four- 
teenth Century, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane (Baltimore and London, 1997), p. 52. 
33 Julie Sanders, Adaptation and Appropriation (Oxford, 2006), p. 26, p. 6. 
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sive possibilities, which are seemingly endless. In terms of content, the 
dit, unlike the roman, eschews any thoroughgoing reliance on matiéres or 
story-cycles in favor of incorporating the quotidian, the occasional, and 
the autobiographical. To put this another way, the dit is a syncretic form 
in the sense that it absorbs, reorients, and even personalizes themes and 
narrative motifs borrowed from other secular and learned traditions. It is 
important to note that the dit customarily, though by no means always, 
focuses on the experiences of the narrating-I (who “voices” all the words in 
the story, including those assigned to other characters); the “I” that speaks 
is also the “I” that experiences. As Kevin Brownlee was the first to remark, 
this is especially true of Machaut's dits, which, in his view, synthesize the 
non-character narrator of the roman with the lyric-je in order to thematize 
Machaut's view of himself as a poéte, in the revived classical sense of an 
individual author, the creative force that is the poem's efficient cause.!* I 
would add that the je that “speaks” these dits figures in them customarily, 
if not always, as a *producing-L," as a point of discourse that subsumes the 
activities of experiencing and narrating. On the level of representation, 
the producing-I is directly identifiable with the existential poet himself 
(and is sometimes assigned his name) although the life-stories of the two 
versions of Guillaume do not coincide precisely (an effect that Machaut 
often exploits). As a character, the producing-I is preoccupied with the 
making of texts, and those texts are filled with mises-en-abime that call 
constant attention to the process of production. 

The newly expressive possibilities of the dit flow from its innovations in 
form and tone. Much like the novel, the dit is defined by its resistance to 
over-limiting definition; its quality is the newness implied in the individual 
(idiosyncratic?) act of “saying” that gives the genre its name. In its empha- 
sis on the joys of narrative, the roman offers readers something like the 
illusionism of modern realistic fiction in which the expressive source of the 
text is occulted. Dits, in contrast, construct fictional worlds that, in addition 
to being representational (mimetic) or re-presentational (appropriating), 
can also be deeply self-reflexive and self-analytical. Machaut’s most intri- 
cately conceived works do not simply contain and recycle diverse formal 
and thematic elements but, in the apt formulation of Cerquiglini-Toulet, 
“travaille[nt] sur le discontinu” that is their mode of being. They are thus 


14 “Transformations of the Lyric ‘Je’: The Example of Guillaume de Machaut,” Esprit 
créateur 18 (1978), 5-18, a view much expanded in Brownlee's Poetic Identity in Guillaume 
de Machaut (Madison, 1984). 

15 Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Le Clerc et l'écriture: Le Voir Dit de Guillaume de Machaut 
et la définition du dit,” in Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, ed., Literatur in der Gesellschaft des 
Spätmittelalters (Heidelberg, 1980), pp. 155-163, p. 158. 
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dialogic rather than monologic, multi-languaged and intriguingly diverse in 
subject matter and theme, to invoke the useful distinction between forms 
of fictional discourse suggested by theorist Mikhail Bakhtin. 

The portrait emerging from Machaut scholarship is that of an engaged 
artist who, though in some respects thoroughly medieval, looks forward 
aesthetically to the early stages of that developing culture we term moder- 
nity. Machaut seems in many ways a truly liminal figure in the sense that 
his poetry is defined by the shifting interplay of quite different aesthetics, 
even, very much avant la lettre, assaying approaches to fictionalizing that 
are thought characteristic of what we now term postmodernism. At times, 
his dits reflect that anti-generic genericness so characteristic of the mod- 
ern novel, with formal principles seemingly emerging ab ovo from each 
text, which audaciously asserts its uniqueness. For the most part, these 
works are narcissistically metafictional in the sense defined by theorists of 
the contemporary novel like Linda Hutcheon. Thinking particularly of the 
foundational fabulizing of such metafictionalists as John Barth, Hutcheon 
observes that the postmodernist novel “frequently works to make readers 
aware of both its production and reception as cultural products.” She 
would undoubtedly be surprised to learn that such a proffered engage- 
ment with the social and authorial aspects of meaning making is a famil- 
iar experience for readers of Machaut. His dits anticipate that postmodern 
gamesplaying with those conventional boundaries that, as he demon- 
strates, only seem to divide the world of the text from the extradiegetic 
space that the author self-avowedly inhabits. Machaut, or, more precisely, 
some humorous or ironic version of the poet himself, often figures as the 
main character in self-regarding narratives that are eerily reminiscent of 
much contemporary fiction, such as, to take an obvious example, Philip 
Roth’s pseudoautobiographical trilogy, Zuckerman Bound. Machaut looks 
forward to an age in which the concept of invention radically changes from 
the reverential recycling of the already-said to the potentially extravagant 
fabulation of imagined experience. Machaut’s understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of “newness” that will in time become the novel's defining qual- 
ity exerts a considerable influence on other writers. Readers coming to 
Machaut from Chaucer will be dazzled by the sprezzatura of Machaut's 
more complex deployment of frame-breaking addresses of various kinds 
to the reader. 

But there is another aspect of Machaut’s emerging modernity, one that 
interestingly also connects him deeply to the literary and cultural past. 


16 Hutcheon, Narcissistic Narrative, p. 8. 
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He may be an inveterate player of formalist games that focus on an “I” 
depicted as producing the very work we are reading, but Machaut at times 
does not neglect the honored traditions that allowed medieval writers 
to imagine themselves, in a favored metaphor, as dwarves standing on 
the shoulders of giants. His Confort d’ami exemplifies this approach. This 
poem is thoroughly inventive in the medieval sense as it invokes, appro- 
priates, and recycles material and themes from Scripture, Boethius and 
the Ovide Moralisé. In the Confort, as befits its serious rhetorical purpose, 
Machaut restricts himself to the role of master of narrative and exposi- 
tory ceremonies, with his poetic self emerging from the process of creative 
assemblage that becomes the work. 

If thoroughly medieval in content, the Confort nonetheless seems strik- 
ingly modern in the way that these recycled materials are woven into a 
pattern that artfully denies anything like a synthesized, univocal approach 
to the consolation they seem intended to deliver. On the subject of con- 
solation, Machaut offers something like an anti-summa, a carefully inter- 
woven but nonetheless unsynthesized mélange of views. Invoking both 
Scripture and Boethius, Machaut initially develops irreconcilable (perhaps 
contradictory) approaches to the problem of justice, while the poem's 
conclusion offers a prominent display of exempla appropriated from the 
Ovide Moralisé that, because they invoke different forms of human frailty, 
argue against the very possibility of salvific transformation that the text, 
rhetorically speaking, avows it will provide. 

These traditional and honored materials, to invoke the term popularized 
by Bakhtin, are thoroughly dialogized, made to constitute a multi-valent 
polyphony in which not one of these constituent voices is permitted to 
speak louder than the others. In his essay “On the Prehistory of Novelistic 
Discourse,” Bakhtin suggests that the author is “to be found at the center 
of organization where all levels intersect... the author participates in the 
novel [he is omnipresent in it] with almost no language of his own. The 
language of the novel is a system of languages that mutually and ideologi- 
cally interanimate one another." If he is not concerned with languages 
as such, Machaut plays with discourses and source materials to much the 
same effect. The Confort manifests but one of the many sorts of diversity, 
held in uneasy suspension by formal structures of different kinds, that 
characterizes Machaut's text-making. Though not often appreciated for its 
particular literariness, the Confort commands our interest because of the 


17 M.M. Bakhtin, “On the Prehistory of Novelistic Discourse,” The Dialogic Imagination: 
Four Essays, trans. Caryl Emerson and Michael Holquist (Austin, 1981), pp. 41-83, pp. 48-49. 
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striking fashion in which the homage it renders to authority is carefully 
interrogated, preventing the emergence of some solid finality of meaning 
beyond the ebb and flow of continual textual transformation. The Confort 
is in this way exemplary of Machaut's aesthetic liminality, one of whose 
most striking features is an inventive engagement with eminent authori- 
ties such as Boethius and Ovid. 


THE CONFORT D'AMI AND CONSOLATION 


The Confort d'ami is an occasional work, exemplifying the flexibility of 
the dit in responding to the inevitable vicissitudes of the court poet's 
compositional career. The unexpected imprisonment of his then patron, 
king Charles of Navarre, presented Machaut with a striking opportunity 
to recreate, mutatis mutandis, the dramatic structure of Boethius's famous 
work, even as he could thereby reconfigure from his own perspective the 
connection between misery and consolation. The circumstances of his 
patron's difficulties, however, meant that the Confort d'ami inverted its 
inherited structure. The poet-consoler rather than the suffering prisoner 
becomes the "I" who speaks the text, addressing Charles directly (and not 
through the screen ofa fictionalized encounter). Ifthe Consolation offers an 
imagined dialogue between the textual reflex of the author and Lady Phi- 
losophy (who seems to represent, among other things, his well-educated, 
clearly reasoning self), Machaut eliminates this sense of an overarching 
story-world, offering instead a monologue, with this unjustly imprisoned 
nobleman the intended but silent (at least until the very end) addressee 
of various forms of consolatory advice. In the Confort, Machaut proclaims 
to “donner confort” (“provide consolation,” line 1) for the “grevence” (“mis- 
fortune,” line 15) from which “friend” is suffering, an aim that seems more 
or less identical to that of Philosophy.!9 

King Charles of Navarre, with whom Machaut had become associated 
in the early 1350s (he appears as a character in and dedicatee of Machaut's 
Jugement de Navarre, which memorializes the 1349 outbreak of the Black 
Death), was arrested on the orders of King John of France in early April 
1356. Accused of a conspiracy to dethrone John, Charles was held pris- 
oner while a number of prominent nobles argued for his release. John 
temporized, uncertain about what to do with a bitter but popular enemy, 


18 All translations are from Guillaume de Machaut: Le Confort d'ami (Comfort for a 
Friend), ed. and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1992). 
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but found himself in captivity after being taken prisoner by the English 
in the disastrous (for the French) battle of Poitiers (September 17, 1356). 
The absence of John from France, and widespread dissatisfaction at the 
leadership of the dauphin (acting for his father), probably contributed to 
the climate, long favorable to Charles of Navarre, which was to lead to his 
eventual deliverance, the result of a plot concocted by a number of Picard 
nobles. Boethius wrote the Consolation while awaiting the final disposi- 
tion of the serious charges (including treason) lodged against him, and 
he had every reason to suspect that execution might well be his end, as it 
in fact proved to be. Machaut, in contrast, wrote the Confort for a patron 
whose release from imprisonment was likely, even imminent. An antici- 
pated happy resolution to Charles’s troubles accounts in part for the sub- 
stantial differences between the two works. Machaut's decision to write 
the Confort d’ami may, in fact, have been influenced by his learning that 
Charles would soon find his way out of prison, a hope to which he refers 
more than once. The poem makes reference to Poitiers and thus must 
have been written (or at least completed) in the interim, which was less 
than two months, between the battle and the day when Charles regained 
his freedom (November 8, 1357). Further evidence in support of this 
explanation of the poem’s genesis is that much of its second half (lines 
2762-3978) is in effect a regimen principum or series of ethical and politi- 
cal counsels intended as a guide for a ruler (perhaps destined to become 
king of France), whom the poet expected would be released soon into a 
turbulent political environment. Nothing similar, it goes without saying, 
is to be found in Boethius. 

Interestingly, in the different omnibus manuscripts in which it occurs, 
the work only apparently concludes with an explicit that should mark the 
boundary between the Confort and the dit to follow.!9 Instead, what fol- 
lows are twenty-six lines of octosyllabic verse (lines 3979-4040, all rhyming 
in — mi [and hence different from the couplet structure of the preceding 
dit]). These lines either ventriloquize the response of the amis (that is, 
Charles) who is addressed at the poem’s beginning — or they were penned 
by the king himself. In them the prisoner complains of the “enemi” who 
have attacked and assailed him often; he wishes fervently to see again 
the light of day, and promises the quick vengeance that these foes will 
soon find themselves in that same prison. Charles, in short, imagines (or 


19 For a detailed account of the work’s manuscript history and its compositional con- 
text see R. Barton Palmer, Guillaume de Machaut, pp. xi-xci. 
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is imagined as imagining) a quite different form of “consolation” for injury 
than that proclaimed as the only worthy one by Boethius's Lady Philoso- 
phy. In fact, amis pointedly retains the outrage and anger that Philoso- 
phy's patient evidences at the height of his illness, when he is overcome 
by emotion at the experiencing of such terrible injustice (being impris- 
oned on false charges and losing as a result all the worldly goods, material 
and immaterial, with which his virtues had been appropriately rewarded). 
It is precisely those self-destructive emotions that Philosophy sets out to 
cure, in the process convincing Boethius that injustice is irrelevant or, 
even more accurately, a misperception, useful only because it is a sign 
pointing toward loftier and fully meaningful senses of order. These are 
truths, though already internalized, that he has put aside with a too-eager 
embrace of material rewards. 

In contrast, the Confort is centrally concerned with injustice. Justice 
is that sense of proportionality that, as Aristotle suggests in the Nicho- 
machean Ethics, is lost when either less good or more evil falls to someone’s 
lot than he equitably deserves. Philosophy’s consolation is a metaphysi- 
cal truth that should be the source of all ethics, but that truth vaguely 
projects onto the agency of divine Providence the project of restoration 
on which justice depends. Machaut's consolation flows from that antici- 
pated righting of insupportable wrongs, a rectifying of accounts that can 
be accomplished only by God, who is imagined as capable of (and inter- 
ested in) intervening directly in human affairs. And so amis is told at the 
outset that he “dois a Dieu conforter” (“should find consolation from God,” 
line 19). The righteous man, who elects to trust in God: 


S'il a raison de sa partie 
Et s'il l'aimme, sert et honneure, 
Adès son fait vient au desseure 


If he is reasonable for his part/And if he trusts, serves, and honors Him,/He 
will soon come out on top, lines 50-2. 


The essence of the Christian message, in fact, is that whoever gives his 
whole heart to God will never fail to find consolation, as is proven, the 
poet suggests, by numerous examples from Scripture. The stories Machaut 
retells to good effect are almost all drawn from the book of Daniel (one 
comes from 2 Kings), a part of the Bible that suited Machaut's purposes 
well for it contains a number of stories involving conflicts between righ- 
teous servants of God and evil or misguided rulers and officials. In each 
case, sympathy lies with the unjustly persecuted victims, not with the 
kings or judges whose caprice, willfulness, pride, and weakness lead to 
divine interventions on behalf of the innocent victims. The official agenda 
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of the exempla is proving that loyal servants of God always win in the 
end; but the correlative is that bad kings are punished, sometimes even 
losing their lives and kingdoms. In other words, the stories are meant to 
attest not only to Charles's eventual deliverance. Implicit in them is the 
notion that the injustice of his captivity might be thought of as in some 
sense leading to John's misfortune (as his capture at Poitiers might be 
understood as spectacularly effecting). The suffering of amis, in any case, 
is a misfortune (that is, an inequity) to be rectified by divine intervention. 
God is imagined as acting in time, making sure that the guilty and not the 
innocent are punished, awarding success to the righteous, whose affairs 
will “come out on top in the end.” 

If somewhat Judaizing, this doctrine is comfortably orthodox and, 
as Machaut points out, sufficient in itself (provided that the righting 
of wrongs might be imagined as more often a fact of an eternal than a 
worldly redistribution of rewards and punishments). But what if Charles, 
while unjustly imprisoned (the charges against him are false, the poet 
avers, lines 1654-1660), has been found otherwise wanting? In the exem- 
plum of Manasseh, Machaut makes it clear that this royal figure, having 
turned away from God toward worldly pleasures, finds himself impris- 
oned (albeit falsely) because God wishes his reformation. In this way, 
Manasseh’s captivity is both unjust and just, the consequence of his fool- 
ishness and obdurate refusal to reform (lines 1393-1396). Suffering in this 
instance is not unambiguously unjust (as is the case in the earlier exempla 
featuring Susannah, the three Israelites in the fiery furnace, and Daniel 
in the lior's den). It is instead a sign that the wise man should interpret 
rightly and act on, converting to God's service. Perhaps Charles's situa- 
tion should be similarly understood, he hints, which means that deliver- 
ance will require more than a full confession of sinfulness and a renewed 
trust in God. 

That the experience of misfortune might be a corrective that leads those 
who have done wrong to realize their errors is a perspective developed 
fleetingly in the closing two books of the Consolation. It seems appro- 
priate, then, that at this point Machaut's provision of consolation turns 
more directly toward his Boethian model. Like all men, the king must 
have fallen afoul of Fortune, who turns her terrible face toward him as a 
reminder of the transitoriness of earthly goods. 

The Boethian perspective identifies worldly success as a false goal, one 
that so binds the fool to Fortune's wheel that he can find freedom only 
in the recognition that what truly matters are the virtues alone and the 
impulse they furnish us to pursue the ultimate Good (lines 1947-50). 
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Machaut's Boethianism at this point connects interestingly to the Chris- 
tian theme of historical deliverance and the rectifying of injustice devel- 
oped earlier. For the presumption now is that Charles will no longer have 
to endure the terrifying mutability of worldly luck if he serves God as he 
should, turning away from wordliness. Interestingly, Machaut goes on to 
reaffirm the main point of the Consolation: that the experience of misfor- 
tune should not be interpreted morally, that is, as either the sign of divine 
displeasure or the outward form of inner depravity (undercutting the pos- 
sibility of divine correction drawn as the main lesson from the troubles of 
Manasseh!). Though it is a perspective that also runs somewhat counter 
to the earlier emphasis on injustice (which is imagined as a perversion of 
moral order that should attract a transforming divine intervention), mis- 
fortune is now understood in the Boethian manner strictu sensu, that is, 
as the most instructive aspect of universal experience: 


Si n’est homs vivans qui s’exente 
De Fortune, ne qui se vente 

Qu’en ses mains ne soit, qui exenter 
Ne s'en porroit homs, ne vanter 

Par raison, s'il n'est de vertus 

Et de bonnes meurs revestus 


So there's no man alive exempt/ From Fortune, none who can boast/ He's 
not in her hands, for no man/ Can escape her, nor be proud/ Justifiably, 
unless he's reclothed/ Himself with virtues and good habits, lines 1927-32. 


The long passage that follows (lines 1933-2014) not surprisingly deals with 
the Boethian notion of the perseverance of virtue in general terms that do 
not touch directly the king of Navarre's situation. The implication of this 
reasoning would be that the pursuit of political success is mistaken since 
this goal is only partially good, one that cannot help leading to disap- 
pointment and ruin. But it is hardly surprising that Machaut does not go 
on to make this point. Boethius's main character is a man of great power 
who is led by the implications of misfortune to renounce his interest in 
and valorization of that power. Machaut, in contrast, develops the image 
of Charles as a just man who, for whatever reason, experiences a tempo- 
rary setback that should not deter him from reassuming his hereditary 
obligation to rule effectively. And so this meditation on Fortune returns 
the reader to further consideration of moral conduct and to the most 
important friend the prisoner can have: hope. Hope, of course, is a form 
of desire, defined by its object, and in the case of the Confort that object is 
restoration. Hope in the Consolation is at best an irrelevant distraction, a 
denial of the inevitable loss of everything that can be the object of desire, 
save for unity with the One. 
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The poet reminds his patron that in his youth he might have neglected 
God and offended him. In any case, no one can hope to merit God's favor 
(lines 2015-39). Charles should then devote himself humbly to God's ser- 
vice, for his bad luck is the sign of God's love for him, an indication, in 
other words, of divine favor: 


Qu’a s'amour te duit et adresse 
S'il te punist en ta jonesse. 
Einsi comme il fist Manassés, 
Qu'en prison ot maint dur assés 


For He's pushing and urging you toward His love/ If He's punishing what 
you did as a young man,/ Just as He did Manasseh,/ Who suffered many a 
hard trial in prison, lines 2045-8. 


Yet the force of this exemplum, as Machaut develops it, is hardly Boethian. 
A proper conversion will bring about political success, as the king, regain- 
ing his lands, will also find that his enemies no longer hate, but now love 
him (lines 2049-54). Thus Fortune, in Machaut's reconception, is less a 
necessary element of earthly existence than the consequence of immoral 
actions. The more politically radical implication of Boethianism is that 
the inner man matters more than the public figure; thus virtue is to be 
valued more highly than rank, from which it is independent, a view that 
the narrator now voices as well: 


Et se des vices separez 
Estoit et des vertuz parez, 
Uns savetiers nobles seroit, 
Et uns rois villains, qui feroit 
Maises ouevres et villonnie 


And if he were free from vice/ And supplied with virtues,/ A shoemaker 
would be a nobleman/ And a king a peasant, that is if he did/ Evil and vil- 
lainous things, lines 1909-13. 


This line of reasoning almost leads Machaut to a condemnation of riches 
and the power they bring (see lines 1980-2014), but the poet quickly 
leaves behind what might prove a provocative, perhaps dangerous point 
of view by affirming that “the middle way is best” (line 2001). In any case, 
he affirms that a king would fall to the level of a shoemaker only if he 
slips morally by giving himself over to unbecoming criminality and evil 
deeds. The result is that the radical existential equality at the heart of 
the Boethian message (one of its strongest points of contact with Chris- 
tian orthodoxy) can figure here only contradictorily. Look to Boethius, the 
poet says (line 1904) if you wish to learn how all that you might value 
in this life comes from Fortune and remains under her control. All are 
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subject to the distribution and loss of such benefits, whose rationale sur- 
passes human understanding. Yet such a perspective cannot be easily rec- 
onciled with Machaut's earlier affirmation that what Charles possesses he 
holds by right (lines 1876-7). Plus these noble goods hold a value (such at 
least is the implication) that transcends Fortune's assigning, though they 
can be forfeited through a moral lapse. 


STORIES OF FORTUNE AND LOVE 


The Confort turns at this point toward the exploration of another good that 
Machaut, once again going against the spirit and letter of his Latin model, 
suggests that Charles may retain, despite its apparent loss. As captive, 
the narrator advises, Charles should avoid despair, an evil state of mind 
that would cause him much pain. Though this sentiment is thoroughly 
Boethian, the image of the suffering prisoner deprived of hope that the 
poem then develops derives directly from the tradition of the dit amoureux 
or love narrative tradition. Charles is now cast in the conventional role of 
the lover who finds himself distant (physically and emotionally) from the 
woman he loves. It is the unending desire for his dame that makes this 
existential state so unendurable, as the narrator ventriloquizes: 


Et se tu dis: “Las! Je sui mors, 

Car j'ay plus de mille remors, 

Et plus de cent mille pensees 
Diversement entresmeslees 

De souvenirs et de pointures, 
Tristes, poingnans, fieres et dures, 
Et s'ai desir qui toudis veille, 

Qui jusques a mort me traveille" 


And if you say: "Alas! I'm dead,/ For my troubles number more than a thou- 
sand,/ My thoughts more than a hundred thousand/ Terribly confused/ With 
memories and pains,/ Sad, cutting, fierce, long-lasting,/ While my desire's 
ever sleepless,/ Tormenting me to to the brink of death, lines 2057-2064. 


The narrator's argumentative counter develops Machaut's unique under- 
standing of what constitutes the proper form of romantic love. Desire for 
the solitary lover is not a problem, he avers, but rather the solution to 
the problem. For the inner nature of love, the fact that it is an emotion 
dependent on the subjective mind for its nourishment and continuance 
means that Charles need not find deliverance in the material sense in 
order to discover consolation. The image of his beloved, brought to life 
by Sweet Memory, can satisfy his desire once the lover understands the 
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proper value of that image as an object of longing. And so thoughts should 
be his friends, not his enemies: 


Je le tien a grant ruderie, 

Quant tu t’en pleins, et a sotie, 
Car ce ne sont que ramembrances, 
Monitions, ramentevances 

De l'image qu'est figuree 

En ton cuer par Douce Pensee. 
Avoir y deüsses plaisence 

Et penre grant joie et pais en ce 


I consider it great stupidity/ That you weep, and insanely, over this,/ For they 
are nothing more than the memories,/ Recollections, and remembrances/ 
Of that image figured/ In your heart by Sweet Thought./ You should find 
pleasure there,/ Discover great joy and peace, lines 2225-2232. 


This perspective is deeply Boethian — and it is interesting that Machaut 
develops it at greater length in the Remede de Fortune, which even more 
thoroughly than the Confort psychologizes the conventional distress of the 
lover's condition as a desiring self. From this viewpoint, Charles's captivity 
is neither sorrow nor deprivation. Such exterior, material circumstances 
cannot affect the inner life of devotion, contemplation, and pleasure, 
whose rewards seem the secular equivalents to the Platonic idea of unity 
with the One. The proper lesson to be drawn from the enforced solitude 
that pains Charles is that love, once its object has been transformed into 
a mental image, is a self-contained experience, dependent on an emo- 
tional life that, like the virtues themselves (at least if conceived in the 
Aristotelian manner as inner dispositions), finds itself beyond the reach 
of Fortune's whimsical domination. Charles's captivity, then, is neither 
true sorrow nor actual deprivation because circumstances cannot affect 
an inner life of devotion, contemplation, and attendant pleasure. 

And yet, sticking closely to the approach that the occasion of the poem 
demands, Machaut underlines the importance of such joyful contempla- 
tion for the free man who is able at some point to rejoin his lover. She 
will love him much more when she learns that he thought constantly 
about her (lines 2264-2271). Though occasioned by his friend's supposed 
despair, the poet's treatment of the positive aspects of desire and mem- 
ory leads him to negate, if only implicitly, the importance of hope. Yet 
the exempla drawn from the Ovide Moralisé that form the centerpiece 
of this part of the poem are all concerned with the redemptive powers 
of hope. For contemporary readers, such stories would yield at least two 
kinds of meaning. On the one hand, the elements of classical myth could 
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be “moralized,” that is, turned into an allegory that would emphasize the 
general, acceptable (especially to Christian readers) truths indicated by 
their literal details. To suggest that the somewhat heterogeneous stories 
taken from the monumental vernacular versioning of Ovid all empha- 
size the importance of hope is to promote one possible form that their 
moralizing might assume. At the same time, such stories could be viewed 
euhemeristically, that is as not speaking of divine or supernatural events, 
but of purely human ones.? In this sense, the three hopeful lovers — 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Paris — would not be mythological characters but 
ordinary men, whose histories would have the same analogical relevance 
to Charles's situation as other histories would possess. Of course, whether 
his readers saw Orpheus as a personification of hope triumphant or as a 
man whose perseverance and determination win the day made ultimately 
little difference to the rhetorical effectiveness of the exempla. 

Unlike the stories from Scripture that dominate the first part of the 
Confort, these illustrative and informative tales do not feature characters 
who find themselves the victims either of injustice or their own error. The 
poem itself moves from its initial understanding of Charles as a captive 
subject to the power of others to the view that he will soon become again 
an independent agent likely to assume new responsibilities as a sovereign, 
and that transformation finds a reflection in the three Ovidian heroes that 
Machaut chooses as models for him to contemplate. Orpheus is a brave 
man who fights to regain what he has lost, using his talent and energies 
and encouraged by an inextinguishable hope of success. Otherwise, he 
would never have dared the descent into Hades (lines 2285-2290). Orpheus 
obtains the release of his beloved by enchanting Hell itself, forcing Pluto 
to release his suffering captive. Yet the poet, apparently misled by some 
emotion or impulse, breaks the condition of her release and looks back at 
her so that she is forced to return below: 


Mais amours, qui les cuers affole 
Et desirs, ou pensee fole, 

Li fist derrier li resgarder 

Et Erudice, sans tarder, 

S'en fui en la chartre horrible, 
Qui trop est hideuse et penible, 
Et des ses yeus s'esvanui 


20 These and related questions are discussed in useful depth and detail in Maryléne 
Possamai-Pérez, L'Ovide Moralisé: Essai d'interprétation (Paris, 2006) and in the vari- 
ous essays collected in Laurence Harf-Lancner et al., Ovide Métamorphosé: Les Lecteurs 
Médiévaux d'Ovide (Paris, 2009). 
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But love or desire, that drive hearts/ mad, or some crazy thought,/ Made him 
look behind him,/ and Eurydice, without delay,/ Flew back to that horrible 
prison,/ Which was too horrible, too full of pain,/ Vanishing thus from his 
eyes, lines 2559-2565. 


The emotional tone of the exemplum is more grim than joyful even 
though the poet suggests, somewhat ambiguously, how hope would have 
made this adventure a success if Orpheus had not been swayed from his 
purpose by love (lines 2637-40). 

Unlike in the case of the Biblical exempla, the point of this story is ini- 
tially puzzling. It seems that the poem’s rhetorical aims would have been 
better served by a retelling that emphasized the ultimate victory achieved 
by Orpheus (after the poet’s horrific death the two lovers are reunited 
in Hades, as the Ovide Moralisé makes clear). However these difficulties 
become less important when we consider the three exempla as a group. 
Orpheus, Paris, and Hercules are heroes with very different strengths and 
accomplishments. The first is a singer able to accomplish his goal through 
the force of his words and song. The second is a lover whose discrimi- 
nating eye and devotion to the cause of love win him the heart of the 
most beautiful woman in the world. The third is the most powerful of 
men whose strength enables him to defeat extraordinary opponents and 
yet who is personable and handsome enough to gain the affection of the 
beautiful Tole. Rhetorical charm, emotional depth, and masculine power — 
these seem qualities of the ideal aristocrat. But the stories also issue a 
warning. In each case, the hero is aided by hope, and yet he loses in the 
end because of some blindness or rash decision. 

Paris ventures to find Helen because he has hope in the promise of 
Venus, who, awarded the golden apple by her favorite, then agrees to 
reward him in the appropriate fashion. Like that of Orpheus, however, 
his success is ambiguous, a triumph that is simultaneously a disaster: 


Mais Venus tant le sermonna 
Que li pastouriaus li donna, 
Dont tout Troie fu destruite, 
Et tuit li sien mort ou en fuite, 
Et il meismes en fu mors 


But Venus said so much to him/ That the fool awarded it to her./ And thus 
Troy was completely destroyed,/ Its people all killed or put to flight,/ And 
he himself dead as well, lines 2661-5. 


Machaut's language here suggests that he regards Paris’s judgment as 
a mistake occasioned by emotional weakness (an inability to resist the 
promises of Venus) or stupidity (his failure to envision the consequences 
of offending the two other goddesses). 
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At first Hercules is the very archetype of medieval romance hero: a man 
who strikes down a dangerous opponent (the shapeshifter Achelous) for 
the sake of the woman he loves truly, the beautiful Deianira. Yet Hercules 
also throws away his success and good fortune. Making a mortal enemy 
of Nessus the Sagittarius, Hercules is undone when Deianira makes him 
a present of a poisoned shirt (prepared by his enemy) in an attempt to 
regain his love, which she lost when the fickle hero fell in love with Tole. 
These three stories thus have a double force. Even as they illustrate how 
hope enables the man of ambition, daring, and talent to success, they 
chronicle how defeat comes from emotional instability, wild thoughts, 
and a lack of intelligence. Their positive, but monitory, message is that 
Charles should be hopeful, look for his chance, and not throw it away 
through some foolishness or rash act — important advice that, in one 
way or another, is appropriately reinforced in the remainder of the poem 
through a catalogue of ethical and personal counsels suited to any man 
eager to make a success in life. Yet, in valorizing the pursuit of one of 
Fortune's most transitory goods, these exempla work against the Boethian 
perspectives interwoven through the text. 

Machaut makes these perspectives central. It is almost precisely in the 
middle of the dit that Machaut admonishes Charles to abandon Fortune 
and her goods. This turn toward an inner definition of what constitutes 
the life worth living challenges both the prominence previously accorded 
to Christian notions of divine justice and also, in the poem’s second half, 
the value of those secular goods, particularly inherited rank and love, that 
figure as the sanctioned objects of Hope. The diverse materials yoked 
together in the Confort are self-evidently characterized by a discontinuity 
that is flaunted, not effaced. The synthesizing process that creates this dit 
remains visible in all its puzzling intricacies, fissures, and inconsistencies. 
How late medieval the Confort seems in its extensive appropriation of 
honored texts, in its engagement with the classical tradition; yet how con- 
temporary it appears in terms of form and semiosis. As Linda Hutcheon 
reminds us, postmodernist art often challenges the textual drive toward 
a “single determinate meaning,” in a paradoxical fashion through deploy- 
ing some kind of “overt, self-conscious control by an inscribed narrator/ 
author figure that appears to demand, by its manipulation, the imposition 
of a single, closed perspective.” But at the same time, the performance of 
this figure “works to subvert all chances of attaining such closure."?! One 
could say much the same of the voice that speaks the Confort d’ami. 


21 Hutcheon, Narcissistic Narative, p. 32. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


‘LAISSIER LE MAL, LE BIEN ESLIRE: 
HISTORY, ALLEGORY, AND ETHICAL READING IN THE WORKS 
OF GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT 


Daisy Delogu 


In the Prologue to his works, Guillaume de Machaut recounts how Nature 
and Love provided him with the help needed to “faire dis amoureus” 
(“write love poems,” line 6).! Despite the poet's self-presentation as a figure 
preoccupied by love and literary production, it was in fact the historical 
aspects of Machaut's works that led to his “rediscovery” in the eighteenth 
century, and which initially formed the basis for critical editions and 
studies of his texts.? Machaut witnessed, and was intimately affected by, 
the plague of 1348, as well as the opening stages of the Hundred Years 
War - including the disastrous battles of Crécy (1346) and Poitiers 
(1356), the loss of Calais (1347), the siege of Reims (Dec 1359-Jan 1360), 
the imprisonment of Jean II following Poitiers and much of the reign of 
Charles V (1364-80) — and his works contain countless references to the 
people and events of his lifetime In this article I do not wish to rehearse 
what is already well-known, the places and ways in which Machaut's dits 
register his historical, social, and political reality. Instead, I would like to 
examine the workings of Machaut's poetic and moral engagement with 
this reality, in particular the ways in which his poetry contributes to an 
educative process that shapes readers capable of seeing themselves and 


1 Guillaume de Machaut, Prologue Œuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernest Hoepff- 
ner (Paris, 1908-1911). Translations are my own. All references to Machaut's works are from 
this edition with the exception of Le Livre du voir dit, which is cited in the edition of Jac- 
queline Cerquiglini-Toulet and Paul Imbs (Paris, 1999). 

? On the history of Machaut scholarship see Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut. A 
Guide to Research (New York, 1995), 195-203. The principal eighteenth-century readers of 
Machaut were the abbé Rive, the abbé Lebeuf, and the comte de Caylus. In the nineteenth 
century Prosper Tarbé executed the first edition of Machaut's works, Paulin Paris edited 
the Voir dit, and Louis de Mas Latrie, the Prise d'Alexandre. 

3 On the Hundred Years War see Anne Curry, The Hundred Years War, 2nd ed (New 
York, 2003), Jean Favier, La guerre de cent ans (Paris, 1980), and Jonathan Sumption, The 
Hundred Years War (Philadelphia, 1991-2009), 3 vols. 
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their lives in ethical terms, capable too of positive intervention into the 
troubles facing Machaut and his contemporaries. 

Drawing on Machaut's two love debates, the Jugement dou Roy de 
Behaingne (before 1342) and the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre (c. 1348-9), 
as well as the Confort d'ami (c. 1356), the Fonteinne amoureuse (1360), and 
the Voir dit (c. 1364),* I shall demonstrate how his works, which depict and 
thematize interpretation and choosing, justice and judgement, call upon 
his readers to take part in the production of poetic meaning, and thereby 
prepare his public for participation in the social and political realms. I 
shall also examine the ways in which Machaut's poems require his readers 
to meditate upon and interpret the poet's use of allegory, as well as the 
relationship of allegory to more directly mimetic modes of representation. 
The fluid boundary between allegory and history invites readers to apply 
the interpretive strategies needed to read poetry to their historical and 
political circumstances, helping them to become critical and judicious 
readers not just of poetic texts, but also of lived experience. 


READING ETHICALLY 


One of the most evident, though also limited, ways in which Machaut 
expresses his engagement with his historical and political circumstances 
is by means of the portraits of ideal rulers that punctuate his works.* His 
many descriptions of royal figures can be read as miroirs du prince in min- 
iature, revealing the characteristics Machaut deemed most essential for 
good kingship. In the Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne the narrator begins 
and concludes his description of the judge he proposes (lines 1291-1335) 
with assurances that he is expert in matters of love, an obvious prerequi- 
site for the judge of a love debate. However the narrator also highlights 


+ [ have excluded the Prise d'Alexandre, which I have treated elsewhere (Theorizing the 
Ideal Sovereign, Toronto, 2008) and which is the subject of its own study in the present 
volume. 

5 These portraits are often tied to his patrons, who included Jean of Luxembourg, the 
king of Bohemia and the grandfather of king Jean II of France; Charles, king of Navarre; 
Jean, duke of Berry, son of Jean II of France; and Charles V of France, also son of Jean II. On 
Machaut and his patrons see Lawrence Earp, A Guide; Daniel Poirion, Le poéte et le prince: 
l'évolution du lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de Machaut à Charles d'Orléans (Paris, 1965); 
and Nigel Wilkins, *A Pattern of Patronage: Machaut, Froissart and the Houses of Luxem- 
bourg and Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century," French Studies 37 (July 1983), 257-281. For 
a recent reconsideration of Machaut's relationship to his patrons, see Deborah McGrady, 
“Tout son pais m’abandonna’: Reinventing Patronage in Machaut's Fonteinne Amoureuse,” 
Yale French Studies 110 (2006), 19-31. 
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the king's generosity, concern for honor, mercy towards the weak, and 
rigor towards his enemies. 

In the Confort d'ami, a poem composed for Charles II of Navarre upon 
the occasion of his capture and imprisonment by his distant cousin and 
father-in-law, Jean II of France, these kingly characteristics are framed in 
relation to a concrete end: the preservation of one’s heritage. Accord- 
ing to the poem, the first accomplishment of the exemplary king Jean of 
Bohemia was the subjugation “par force d'armes et d'amis” (“by dint of 
arms and allies,” line 2991) of those subjects who resisted his authority. 
The portrait of king Jean of Bohemia (lines 2923-3086) is part of a longer 
passage on ideal kingship (lines 2873-3944) which emphasizes the need to 
preserve one's heritage, a concern that may be interpreted in connection 
to the French defeat at Poitiers (1356).” The miroir contained within the 
Confort includes a wide range of other advice as well, concerning the con- 
duct of foreign relations and war, governance of the self, and relationships 
to followers and advisors, all of which contribute to the maintenance of 
one's honor. Provided that the Friend scrutinize himself honestly in the 
“miréoir/D'onneur” (“mirror of honor,” lines 3904-5), he will be able to 
preserve his lands (1. 3944).8 

The dreaming poet-narrator of the Voir dit provides similar, though 
much abbreviated, advice on kingship to the roi qui ne ment (lines 5244— 
5375).° As in the Confort, the narrator's advice has a practical applica- 
tion. For instance, generosity is advised because it helps to maintain the 
friendships that are essential to the preservation of one’s heritage. Again, 


6 See R. Barton Palmer, “Introduction,” Le Confort d’Ami (Comfort for a Friend) (New 
York, 1992), pp. xi-Ixxxii. It is generally accepted that Charles II is the Friend referred to 
throughout the poem. 

7 As part of the peace negotiations with the English Jean II agreed, in the first Treaty 
of London (1358), to pay a ransom of 4 million écus and to relinquish Aquitaine, including 
Poitou, Limousin, Quercy, Rouergue, and Bigorre, as well as Calais and Ponthieu. Even 
more lands were given up in the second Treaty of London (1359) which, however, was 
rejected by the dauphin and the Estates. In the Treaty of Brétigny (1360), negotiated fol- 
lowing an unsuccessful military expedition on the part of the English, Jean Ils ransom was 
reduced to 3 million écus, while the lands ceded to England include those mentioned in 
the first Treaty of London, with the addition of Périgord. See Alain Demurger, Temps de 
crises, temps d'espoirs (Paris, 1990), pp. 34-7. 

8 Claude Gauvard has shown how the poet’s advice links Machaut to the reform move- 
ment of the mid-fourteenth century. See “Portrait du Prince, d’après l’œuvre de Guillaume 
de Machaut,” in Guillaume de Machaut. Colloque, Table Ronde (Paris, 1982), pp. 23-39. 

9 The roi qui ne ment, or king who does not lie, is a conversation-based game, perhaps 
like truth or dare. See Richard Firth Green, “Le Roi Qui ne Ment and Aristocratic Courtship,” 
in Courtly Literature: Culture and Context (Philadelphia, 1990), pp. 211-25. 
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the broad category of ‘honor’ is presented as an all-encompassing quality 
which will ensure the successful resolution of political problems. If the 
king follows the narrator's advice he will bear “d’Onneur l'enseingne/Et 
bons amis seras sans faille/de Mars, qui est dieu de bataille” (“the banner 
of Honor, and will be without fail the good friend of Mars, who is the god 
of battle,” lines 5373-5). 

Machaut's efforts to transform his public go far beyond the figure of 
the king, however, and they transcend advice related to governance. 
Machaut's advice to rulers must be considered within a broader frame- 
work of what we could call ethical reading, which the poet prescribes for 
all readers.'* For the purposes of this article, the most important char- 
acteristic of ethical reading is that it is an active process that supposes 
a connection between a readers engagement with a text, and his or her 
subsequent conduct. In the Confort the poet enjoins the Friend to observe 
himself in a metaphorical mirror (lines 3904-5) that may be thought of 
as the poem itself. To profit from this mirror will require understanding, 
discernment, and application on the part of the Friend. He must first be 
capable of interpreting the advice proffered by the poet, then of compar- 
ing the ideal of kingship proposed by the Confort to his own conduct in 
order to evaluate his adherence to the model. Finally, the Friend must 
modify his own actions as necessary in order to exemplify the royal ideal 
found in the mirror." Non-royal readers can also find valuable moral guid- 
ance within the pages of the Confort. The poet sums up his advice with the 
admonishment to “[blien penser, bien faire et bien dire” (“think well, act 
well, and speak well,” line 3934) — words that are profitable to all. The pro- 
cesses of reading,” interpreting, and taking action are ones that Machaut 
stages repeatedly in his various works, and these intellectual activities 
have moral, as well as social and political consequences. 


10 See Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory. A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge, 1990, 2nd ed. 2008), especially chapter 5, “Memory and the Ethics of Reading,” 
and John Dagenais, The Ethics of Reading in Manuscript Culture. Glossing the Libro de buen 
amor (Princeton, 1994). 

1 This reading process recalls Hugh of St. Victor's three “storeys” as discussed by Mary 
Carruthers. A reader must first have correct knowledge of what he has read, then make 
this knowledge his own, and finally enact it such that it becomes habitual. See Mary Car- 
ruthers, The Book of Memory, pp. 202-3. 

12 Broadly speaking. See D.H. Green, Women Readers in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 
2007), especially chapter two, “Figurative Reading.” 

13 On reading Machaut see Joyce Coleman, "The Text Recontextualized in Performance: 
Deschamps’ Prelection of Machaut's Voir Dit to the Count of Flanders,” Viator 31 (2000), 
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In Machaut's two Judgement poems questions of evaluation and com- 
parison are enacted on the level of the plot itself. The Jugement Behaingne 
participates in a literary debate tradition in which the central question 
turns on a problem of love. The king of Bohemia is presented as a good 
judge — and a good king — because he has surrounded himself with worthy 
advisors and he relies upon their advice in making his judgement.! The 
justice of the king's verdict is accepted by both parties, and the poem 
ends with reconciliation and rejoicing. In the Jugement Navarre the cen- 
tral question has shifted significantly from love to the literary representa- 
tion oflove and women, becoming in the process a quasi-legal proceeding 
with the figure of the poet on trial. On one level the Jugement Navarre is a 
kind of parody which mimics the language and form of a judicial proceed- 
ing, and which treats the poet's alleged literary misdeeds with the utmost 
seriousness. On another level, the Jugement may be read as a reflection 
on the inherent subjectivity of human understandings of even common 
experiences or knowledge. Both parties advance many examples - classi- 
cal, medieval, and anecdotal — in order to support their views. By show- 
ing how the same examples are construed in various, even contradictory, 
ways the Jugement Navarre demonstrates the impossibility of ever arriving 
at a diffinitive sentence, a definitive interpretation.!6 For instance, as evi- 
dence of men's capacity to suffer for love, the poet adduces the example of 
the knight who cut off his finger so as not to disobey his lady's command, 
yet Mesure interprets this same action as evidence of a disordered mind. 
In the Jugement Navarre meaning or truth do not inhere in any given 
example or text, but are instead produced by the characters who employ 
and adapt them. This means that the role of the reader is paramount. He 
or she is not simply to understand the truth to be imparted by a given text, 
but to determine what that truth might be.!” 


233-48 and Deborah McGrady, Controlling Readers. Guillaume de Machaut and his Late 
Medieval Audience (Toronto, 2006). 

14 On medieval debate literature see Emma Cayley, Debate and Dialogue. Alain Chartier 
in His Cultural Context (Oxford, 2006). 

15 The importance of good counsel is a major preoccupation of all “advice to rulers" 
literature. 

16 In the Roman de la Rose these words introduce the anything but conclusive speech 
of Genius to the troops of the God of love. Roman de la Rose. Ed. Armand Strubel (Paris, 
1992), lines 19, 509-20, 671. 

17 Machaut's predilection for anagrams emblematizes the necessity, and the problem, 
of interpretation. The "solution" to the anagram is both promised and hidden, the reader is 
asked to decode, but ultimately they will be unable to find a solution for which they were 
not looking in the first place. On the connection of Machaut's anagrams to issues of inter- 
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Judgment is also a central issue in the Confort d'ami, which may be 
understood as an extended reflection on divine and secular justice. In the 
prologue to the Confort the poet defines the Friend's imprisonment as a 
misfortune (line 16) rather than a punishment; indeed the poet affirms 
that “tu n’as riens meffait” (“you have done nothing wrong,” line 18). The 
Biblical examples provided by the poet in the first half of the Confort — 
those of Susannah and the judges, Daniel's companions in the furnace, 
Daniel in the lion’s den - likewise concern individuals who were victims of 
secular justice gone awry, but whose faith in God provided solace and vin- 
dication. Far from upholding justice, the judges in the story of Susannah, 
and Darius’s wicked advisors, actually exploit their positions of authority 
in order to achieve their private ends. However, at the midpoint of the 
Confort the poet places the Friend’s absolute innocence into question by 
suggesting that, like all human beings in a fallen world, the Friend is guilty 
of sins against God. The Friend is fortunate not to have been imprisoned 
by a corrupt or evil judge, but a good one who administers justice rightly, 
in imitation of God (line 1829).!8 The poet suggests that the Friend, though 
innocent of political sins, may have sinned privately against God. In this 
case his imprisonment would serve both as a warning and an opportu- 
nity to repent, while the Friend’s earthly judge would be an instrument 
of God's justice. The notion that the Friend has “[s]on creatour/[m]is en 
oubli" (“forgotten his Creator,” lines 1847-8) structures the second part 
of the Comfort, which, as we have seen, focuses on the Friend's personal 
and kingly conduct. At the conclusion to the Confort the poet reminds the 
Friend that God, the ultimate judge, “scet tout et riens n'oublie" (“knows 
all and forgets nothing," line 3932). Earthly justice is both temporary and 
fallible, and so the Friend should remain accountable to his divine judge. 

In the conclusion to the Confort the poet begs the Friend to accept his 
poem in good faith, to take from it "le milleur" ("the best," line 3948) and 
to "Laisse ce qui n'est pourfitable/Et si retien le plus notable" (*leave that 
which is not profitable, and retain what is most worthy," lines 3949-50). 
This passage shows that the Confort is not only about justice and judge- 


pretation see Laurence de Looze, “Mon Nom Trouveras: A New Look at the Anagrams of 
Guillaume de Machaut - the enigmas, responses, and solutions," Romanic Review 79 (1988), 
537-5 and Angela Hurworth, “Le corps ‘remembré’” historiographie et hagiographie dans 
la Prise d'Alixandre," in Guillaume de Machaut (Paris, 2002), pp. 107-118. 

18 Tronically, the Friend's captor and judge, Jean II, had himself been taken prisoner in 
the time that had elapsed since the capture of Charles II of Navarre — a recipient himself 
of divine justice? 
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ment, but that as a text it demands judgement, evaluation, and choice 
of its readers, as was already suggested by the metaphor of the mirror in 
which the Friend was asked to contemplate himself. The poet has offered 
the Friend a series of Biblical and classical exempla, the model behavior 
of an exemplary king, and a litany of practical advice, but the Friend is 
not a passive vessel into which the poet can pour wisdom. The degree to 
which the Friend is able to benefit from the poet's text is ultimately up to 
him. The Friend's own life, indeed life in general, may be viewed as a text 
to be read, interpreted, and placed into dialogue with other exemplary 
texts, and the Friend must himself determine how best to relate the poet's 
lessons to his own situation. The poet also asks the Friend “[l]es deffaus 
vueilles supplier" (“to make up for the shortcomings," line 3952). The idea 
that the Friend will add something to the poet's text suggests that the 
Friend's subsequent conduct will be a kind of adaptation, or rewriting, of 
the poem, one in which the Friend will apply what he has found of value 
in the poem to his career as a secular ruler charged with the administra- 
tion of justice, and as a Christian who recognizes his supreme judge.!? 

A similar call for readerly intervention appears in the Fonteinne 
amoureuse — a text that is also concerned with judgement — but this time 
it is introduced in the prologue as part of an address to the poet's public 
rather than to an interlocutor within the text. The poet provides the fol- 
lowing instructions for reading: 


Or pri a ceuls qui le liront, 

Qui le bien dou mal esliront, 

S'il y est, qu'il veuillent au lire 
Laissier le mal, le bien eslire. 

Car quant la chose est bien eslite, 
Par raison homs plus s'i delite, 

Et dames et cils qui le lit 

Penre y doivent plus grant delit, 
Et cils dont il sera leüs 

Soit ou nombre des esleüs 


I pray that those who will read it will separate the good from the bad (if there 
is any), and that they will, in reading, choose the good and leave the bad. 
For when a thing is carefully chosen, with reason, then it is more delightful, 


19 As John Dagenais writes, "[e]thical material must be related to the particular human 
situation in which it is invoked. This is the final referent, the final context that sustains 
the edifice of medieval reading." The Ethics of Reading in Manuscript Culture. Glossing the 
Libro de buen amor (Princeton, 1994), p. 73. 
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and ladies and he who read this can take greater joy from it, and may he by 
whom it will be read be numbered among the elect, lines 13-22. 


The Fonteinne’s readers are advised from the outset that they should engage 
with and reflect upon Machaut's poem, and the association between read- 
ing, choosing or evaluating, pleasure, and the privileged status of good 
readers is emphasized by Machaut’s rhymes, which pair words related to 
reading (liront, lire, lit, leús) with words connected to choosing (esliront, 
eslire, esleüs) or to delight (delit).20 

It is generally accepted that the Fonteinne amoureuse was composed in 
the wake of the French defeat at Poitiers (1356) for Jean, the duke of Berry, 
son of King Jean II of France.?! Jean de Berry was to be sent to England as 
a hostage for his father, who had been taken prisoner during the battle. 
Yet curiously, within the context of the poem the exile of the prince, who 
is never explicitly named, remains unconnected to the historical circum- 
stances from which it arose and is discussed only as a cruel separation of 
lover and beloved. Some critics have interpreted this dissimulation of his- 
torical content as a strategy of self-preservation on the part of Machaut.?? 
I would argue, however, that Machaut foregrounds the poetic rather than 
the political as part of a deliberate strategy to engage the reader in the 
production of significance. 

The relationship of the poem to historical events is both suggested and 
problematized from the very outset of the work. In the opening of the 
Fonteinne amoureuse the clerkly narrator describes his combat experience 
in a way that invites the reader to consider his comments in relation to 
the recent battle of Poitiers. The narrator affirms that although cowardly 
knights and brave clerics are dubious anomalies, he behaved bravely in 
spite of himself because loyalty required him to accompany his lord into 
battle. The narrator remained close to his king where he was safe from 


20 On the linkage of reading, discernment, and pleasure see Sylvia Huot, “Reading the 
Lies of Poets: The Literal and the Allegorical in Machaut's Fonteinne Amoureuse,” Philologi- 
cal Quarterly 85:1 / 2 (2006), 25-48. Anne Robertson’s reading of Motet 22 suggests another 
possible meaning of the "esleüs"; during the siege of Reims, which was contemporaneous 
with the Fonteinne, the citizens of the city organized a body called the Élus, which was 
recognized and charged with the city’s defense. Machaut's reference to the esleiis may 
thus constitute an acknowledgment of this group. See Guillaume de Machaut and Reims. 
Context and Meaning in his Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002). 

21 See Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, “Introduction,” La Fontaine Amoureuse (Paris, 
1993), PP. 9-25. 

22 See Margaret Ehrhart, “Only Connect: Machaut's Book of Morpheus and the Powers 
of the Weak,” in Chaucer's French Contemporaries. The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradition, 
ed. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1999), pp. 137-62. 
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the fiercest fighting because, as every “bon mestre” (good practitioner) of 
warfare knows, one “doit toudis son signeur mestre/Au mieus et au plus 
asseür,/Pour eschuer tout mal eür" (“should always place his lord in the 
best and the most sure place in order to avoid misfortune,” lines 161-4). 
The “mal eiir” to be avoided is, of course, precisely the one which has 
befallen the French king Jean II, as well as his son, the Fonteinne’s patron, 
Jean de Berry. During the battle of Poitiers Jean II was not adequately 
safeguarded, a circumstance which led to his imprisonment, and eventu- 
ally to the exile of Jean de Berry and the many others who served as hos- 
tages for the king. However, what might be perceived as a denunciation of 
Jean Is military acumen — he is clearly not a “bon mestre” — is carefully 
attenuated by the humorous depiction of the narrator that precedes these 
remarks. He is represented as a stereotypically cowardly and somewhat 
ridiculous clerk, a portrait that puts into question the narrator's authority, 
at least in political and military matters.?? 

In a passage that further confuses the question of interpretation, the 
narrator assures his public that “Je parle tout en general/Sans rien dire 
d'especial./Si est fols qui a li le tire/Et qui a mal faire s'atire" (“I speak 
in general terms, without saying anything particular. He is foolish who 
applies it to himself, and who is drawn to do ill,” lines 181-4). Thus the 
narrator's remarks, he insists, are not inspired by any particular people or 
events, and should not be taken as such. Ultimately, the entire contents of 
the Fonteinne are put into question by the poems final line, “Dites moy, fu 
ce bien songié?” (“Tell me, was this well dreamed/invented?,” line 2848), 
which suggests that all that has come before has unfolded in the space of 
a dream.?* This passage provides an example of how the poem’s political 
and historical content can be both offered and denied, simultaneously 
affirmed and placed in doubt. The meaning that the reader chooses to 
glean from the narrator's remarks is a matter of interpretation.?5 


23 On representations of the narrator see Kevin Brownlee, Poetic Identity in Guil- 
laume de Machaut (Madison, 1984) and Jacqueline Cerquiglini, ‘Un Engin si soutil. 
Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au XIV” siecle (Geneva, 1985), especially the chapter “Le 
clerc-écrivain.” 

24 On late medieval dream vision literature see Christiane Marchello-Nizia, “Entre l'his- 
toire et la poétique: le ‘songe politique, " Revue des Sciences Humaines 183 (1981), 39-53 
and Jeannine Quillet, “Songes et songeries dans l'art politique au XIV? siècle,” Les Etudes 
Philosophiques 3 (1975), 327-49. On the verb songer see also McGrady, “‘Tout son pais 
m’abandonna’,” 30-31. 

25 Anne Robertson discusses the ambiguous and veiled criticisms of contemporary soci- 
ety contained in Machaut's motets. See Guillaume de Machaut and Reims, pp. 189-215. 
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I contend that the demands the poet places on his readers belong to 
his efforts to inculcate in them the ability to read, interpret, and judge for 
themselves. Like the Confort, the Fonteinne offers the reader examples of 
judgements — here the famous stories of Midas and Paris — but does not 
explain how these are to be understood, nor what their applicability might 
be to the situation of the prince depicted in the poem.?* Sylvia Huot has 
argued that the Fonteinne provides models of two different types of reader, 
the poet and the prince, one allegorically-minded, the other of a more 
literal bent. As Huot explains, the prince seems to perceive and employ 
myths as historical narratives, while the poet demonstrates the inadequacy 
of a purely literal reading or an ideal of mimetic representation.?" We shall 
see presently that Machaut's conjoining of the literal and the allegorical 
becomes an increasingly important aspect of his poetic works, one which 
provides the key, I would argue, to the poet’s program for ethical reading. 
Allegory, by definition, places an interpretive burden upon the reader, and 
Machaut's highly self-conscious juxtapositions of different representational 
modes requires a certain mental agility on the part of his readers, who 
must constantly reevaluate the interpretive strategies they employ. 


READING ALLEGORY 


Machaut’s predilection for combining the historical, the realistic, and 
the allegorical is present from his earliest works, and becomes more 
pronounced and more playful over the course of his career. In the rela- 
tively early Jugement Behaingne, the realistic though non-specific figures 
of the narrator, lady, and knight, who had been interacting within the 
confines of a typical lyric space — a verdant natural springtime setting — 
are suddenly joined by a historically-specific person in a geographically- 
accurate setting: the king of Bohemia, who will judge the debate in his 
castle of Durbuy. In this way the generalized and universalized figures of 
the knight and lady, whose debate had unfolded in a conventionalized 
lyric background, are suddenly brought into contact with the real and the 
knowable. When the three figures arrive at the castle, which is described 


26 Indeed, the figure of the Prince has given rise to quite divergent interpretations. 
See Sylvia Huot, “Reading the Lies of Poets” and Margaret Ehrhart, “Machaut's ‘Dit de la 
fonteinne amoureuse’, the Choice of Paris, and the Duties of Rulers,” Philological Quarterly 
59.2 (1980), 119-27. 

27 Huot, "Reading the Lies of Poets." 
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in considerable detail, they are greeted by a knight named Honneur, and 
his companion, Courtoisie. Indeed, the king’s entire entourage is com- 
prised of allegorized virtues who advise him in making his judgement. 
The co-mingling of these three representational modes - the realistic, the 
historical, and the allegorical — is presented as though it were completely 
unproblematic, unworthy even of comment. Machaut has taken a literary 
tradition of depicting the interactions of realistic and allegorical figures, 
popularized by the Roman de la Rose, one step further by interjecting into 
this mixture the historically-specific. Machaut’s transformation of this tra- 
dition has the effect of putting into question the distance between the 
poetic and the historical as modes of apprehending the world. 

In the later Jugement Navarre Machaut stages a similar juxtaposition, 
but in this work the nature of his characters is unstable, and the reader’s 
expectations or understandings of a given character are surprised. In the 
Jugement Navarre the narrator is stripped of his status as a generic narrat- 
ing figure and is endowed with the specificity of a historical person when 
he is physically pointed out by a squire and named: “C’est la Guillaumes 
de Machaut” (“There is Guillaume de Machaut,” line 573).28 This transfor- 
mation had already been set in motion by Machaut's unconventional pro- 
logue to the Jugement Navarre. After the passage of spring, summer, and 
even the harvest, characterized by order and abundance, the poet finds 
himself at the threshold of winter, isolated, enclosed, and melancholy.?? 
The date is 9 November 1349, the height of the Black Death.3% This date 
shows that instead of the eternal springtime of poetry, the poet and his 
poem are situated at a precise moment, confined within a set of historical 
circumstances. The poet is not preoccupied by thoughts of love or his lady, 
but by the state of the world, which, it seems, could scarcely be worse.3! 
In contrast to the order which characterizes the natural world, human 
society has become a world upside down. Family members deceive one 


28 At the same time, the historical Guillaume de Machaut is transformed into a literary 
character, just as the king of Bohemia had been in Machaut's earlier work. See R. Barton 
Palmer, “Introduction,” in The Judgment of the King of Navarre. by Guillaume de Machaut 
(New York, 1988), pp. xi-l, at xxx. 

29 See Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, La Couleur de la mélancolie, la fréquentation des 
livres au XIV’ siècle (1300-1415) (Paris, 1993). 

30 The Black Death, which is estimated to have killed over half of the population of 
Europe, reached its peak between 1348 and 1350. Minor outbreaks of plague continued to 
occur for decades afterwards. See David Herlihy, The Black Death and the Transformation 
of the West (Cambridge, MA, 1997). 

31 A similar condemnation of contemporary society appears in the Voir dit in the poet- 
narrator's dream of the Roi qui ne ment. See lines 5434-85. 
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another, lords despoil their subjects, and greed drives men's actions. The 
poet describes the events affecting his society — including plague, war, and 
famine — as well as his own actions during the time of these events (lines 
431-460). The sounds of music prompt the poet to venture back into the 
world, into the springtime setting that forms the usual background for 
lyric production. This change in season inscribes the poem within the pas- 
sage of time, within history in other words, thereby preparing the atten- 
tive reader for the combination of lyric and narrative, poetry and history, 
the allegorical and the literal, that follows. 

The squire who names Machaut has been sent by his lady to fetch the 
poet. Though not named, the lady is of high rank and is recognized by 
the poet, as is her squire. Like the king of Bohemia in the previous poem, 
the lady is attended by allegorical virtues. Similarly the king of Navarre, 
chosen to judge what more closely resembles a trial than a love casuistry 
debate, is also aided by allegorical virtues. In this manner the lady of the 
poem is placed in parallel with the historically real kings of both Judge- 
ment poems, and it therefore comes as a surprise to learn, at the end of the 
poem, that the lady is herself an allegorical figure, Bonneiirté (line 3851). 
Her relationship to the narrator is not one of patron to poet, or overlord 
to vassal. Instead Bonneürté exists in intellectual and moral relation to the 
poet, indeed to all of mankind, as Raison explains in her discussion of Bon- 
neiirté’s powers. This transformation in the lady’s ontological status requires 
the reader to shift hermeneutical gears. The figure of Bonneiirté demands 
a type of interpretation and reflection that a historical noblewoman would 
not, and the revelation of her allegorical nature forces the reader to retro- 
spectively reassess his or her understanding of the poem as a whole. 

In the Voir dit (1363-5) Machaut stages ever more flagrant combina- 
tions of apparently contradictory representational modes. The Voir dit 
does not unfold within the confines of a dream, or in a conventional 
and universalized lyric setting. It takes place in a realistic material and 
historical locus, conferring upon the work a general aura of plausibility. 
Geographic precision inscribes the text in a real space, while references to 
outbreaks of plague or to the poet’s patrons situate the work in a know- 
able universe. At the same time, while insisting upon the truth of his 
account the poet makes it impossible, in a variety of ways, for his read- 
ers to accept his text as literally true.?? At one point the poet's secretary 


32 Laurence de Looze writes that “this is one of the hallmarks of the pseudo-autobiog- 
raphy: that one’s belief in the truth of signs seems to be both affirmed and denied.” See 
Pseudo-Autobiography in the Fourteenth Century (Gainesville, 1997), p. 12. 
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knocks at his door, interrupting the discourse of Espoir, who had been 
addressing the poet, thereby combining two entirely different levels of 
representation (line 2267). Later, in a carefully constructed scene, the poet 
will be accosted and held for ransom by an allegorical figure. The poet is 
traveling by horseback, passing through lands controlled by the Archipres- 
tre and his Bretons (line 4192). The Archiprestre was one of the most 
infamous leaders of what were called the “Grandes Companies,” one ofthe 
scourges of late medieval France.?? The poet had previously and repeat- 
edly mentioned the difficulties inherent in epistolary communication and 
in travel — chief among them the unsafeness of the roads — and so his ref- 
erence to the Archiprestre would provoke in his readers the recognition 
of a familiar and very real danger, creating in them certain expectations 
about what might subsequently unfold, and even an emotional response 
of anxiety or dread. Having created an atmosphere heavy with foreboding, 
the poet then describes his encounter with a lady at the head of a large 
group who, in a scene very reminiscent of the Jugement Navarre, names 
the poet and accuses him of a misdeed for which he owes her restitution. 
The poet withholds the lady's identity as long as possible, allowing his 
readers to imagine that she is an actual person. In fact the lady, we finally 
learn, is none other than Espérance, and she demands that the poet write 
a lay in her honor. The revelation of the lady's identity elicits surprise 
in the reader, who may appreciate the irony produced by the difference 
between what was anticipated and what was revealed, but this does not 
provoke a shift to an allegorical or poetic mode within the confines of the 
text. On the contrary, the poet continues to insist upon the referential 
truth of his encounter with Espérance. Indeed, her attack on the poet is 
presented as further evidence of the danger of the roads. In letter twenty- 
one the poet recounts his frightening experience again, this time to his 
lady, Toute Belle. As in the initial telling, he creates suspense by refer- 
ring to the known dangers of travel in general and of certain roads in 
particular. The poet describes his fear at encountering “une moult grant 
compagnie” (“a very large company,” line 402) — a phrase, as we have seen, 


33 During the early stages of the Hundred Years War France lacked a standing army and 
so great groups of knights were deployed as needed, and subsequently left without occu- 
pation, and often without compensation as well. These knights, adventurers, and general 
riffraff roamed the countryside or took over fortresses, robbing, holding merchants and 
other travelers for ransom, and extorting money from local populations. Ridding France of 
the Companies was one of the greatest challenges facing Charles V and his successors. See 
Philippe Contamine, Guerre, état et société à la fin du Moyen Age. Études sur les armées des 
rois de France, 1337-1494 (Paris and The Hague, 1972) and Norman Housley, “The Mercenary 
Companies, the Papacy and the Crusades, 1356-1378,” Traditio 38 (1982), 253-80. 
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with a clear historical referent — and recounts how he was taken prisoner 
before revealing the identity of his captor. The attack by the allegorical 
body of Espérance is presented as a physical danger endured by the poet. 
During this second retelling the extradiegetic readers are aware of the 
lady's allegorical status, and so it is with heightened attentiveness to the 
way in which an author can play with his readers' expectations, shaping 
their interpretative process, that we read this second recounting of the 
same scene. 

It is clear that over time the referentially-accurate aspects of the poet's 
textual universes become ever more detailed. In the Jugement Behaingne 
the “real” world was represented by little more than a couple of proper 
names. The quasi-apocalyptic description of contemporary society found 
in the prologue to the Jugement Navarre brings the historical into intimate 
contact with the poetic. In the Voir dit the effets de réel?+ have become 
yet more abundant, and the eruption of the allegorical more outrageous, 
forcing readers to reflect on the manifestly fictive and constructed nature 
of the text they are reading, and on the idea that the historical and the 
allegorical are modes of writing, thinking, and reading that co-exist and 
constantly reinflect one another. It is precisely the juxtaposition of the 
purely mimetic and the allegorical that obliges Machaut's readers to con- 
template what distinguishes one from the other in a way that more uni- 
formly allegorical texts like the Roman de la Rose do not. The conjoining 
of the literal and the allegorical suggests that the world — God's book - is 
itself a complex text, one that is by definition multivalent. 


* * * 


Machaut's works reveal the profound connections between two realms 
that are often viewed as distinct, if not opposed — that of literature, and 
that of lived reality, of dis amoureus and of the Hundred Years War. By 
repeatedly staging scenes of judgment, evaluation, and interpretation, 
Machaut's works both model and promote attentive and engaged read- 
ing. Reading properly, that is ethically, transforms readers internally, as 
well as their outward conduct, ideally for the better. 

At the same time, Machaut's assimilation of allegorical to historical 
mimesis demonstrates that texts are not the only objects that require the 
careful and active reading he advocates. The world itself demands inter- 
pretation. To place too much faith in the literal, to believe that things are 


34 See Roland Barthes, “L'Effet de réel," Communications 11 (1968), 84-9. 
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always what they seem, to imagine that the world provides clear truths, 
places one at risk of misunderstanding. The truth, even that of histori- 
cal events, is revealed to be shifting, provisional, contingent, subject to 
as many and as varied understandings as the allegories and exempla that 
exist alongside the “real” components of Machaut's poetic world. In the 
end, Machaut's ethical readers must base their actions upon the most rea- 
soned, thoughtful interpretations they can muster so that they may, in 
life as in letters, “Laissier le mal, le bien eslire” (leave the bad, and choose 
the good).%5 


35 Fonteinne amoureuse, 16. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


HISTORY'S FIXERS: 
INFORMANTS, MEDIATORS, AND WRITERS 
IN THE PRISE D'ALEXANDRE! 


Zrinka Stahuljak 


The Prise d'Alexandre (ca. 1369-1377) is like an orphan of the long career 
of Guillaume de Machaut.? Written at the sunset of Machaut's life, it is a 
work that strikes because of its exceptionalism. It chronicles controver- 
sial contemporary events, the raid on Alexandria, undertaken in 1365 by 
Pierre of Lusignan, king of Cyprus and Jerusalem, murdered in 1369 by his 
Cypriot nobles. It is the only history in Machaut's poetic corpus. Despite 
its historical subject, it is written primarily in verse (8887 lines). Plus it 
comes too late in Machaut's career for scholars to determine whether 
this verse history is an exception that confirms Machaut's poetic rule — 
his use of octosyllabic verse — or rather, a seismic shift reflecting cultural 
sensibilities to eyewitness accounts and histories of prowess in the midst 
of the Franco-English Hundred Years War (1337-1453). But unlike other 
exceptionalisms that have inspired volumes of scholarly writing, the Prise 
d'Alexandre dries up the ink. A handful of historians and literary crit- 
ics aside, it has been overshadowed by Machaut's immense poetic and 
musical corpus and largely ignored in medieval literary criticism and in 
Machaut studies. 

Louis de Mas Latrie, its first editor in 1877, condemned the Prise and its 
author to a perpetual opposition of poetry and history: “Mais si la valeur 
littéraire de l'oeuvre est médiocre" because of “les lenteurs du récit," “son 
intérét historique est considérable." Likewise, Mas Latrie divorced the 
author from the historian: "L'auteur de tant de fictions et d'allégories 
ingénieuses est ici un historien, un écrivain véridique, impartial, au moins 


! An earlier version of this article was originally presented at the “Reading Closely" ses- 
sion of the 2009 MLA, organized by Sarah Kay. I thank Deborah McGrady and Suzanne 
Conklin Akbari for their generous comments. 

? [n the absence of any reference to the 1373-1374 war between Cyprus and Genoa, 
some scholars date the work to ca. 1369-1374 instead of to 1377, the year of Machaut's 
death. 
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par l'intention, et presque scrupuleux.” The divide originates in the mod- 
ern sensibility that assigns prose to historic and verse to poetic exercise. 
Machaut's younger contemporary Jean Froissart (1337-1404?) has often 
been used to justify this rejection of verse as an appropriate vehicle of 
historical representation: 


Pluiseur gongleour et enchanteour en place ont chanté et rimet les guerres 
de Bretaigne et coromput, par leurs changons et rimes controuvees, le juste 
et vraie histoire, dont trop en desplaist à monseigneur Jehan le Biel qui le 
coummencha à mettre en prose et en cronique et à moy, sire Jehan Frois- 
sart, qui loyaument et justement l'ay poursuiwi à mon pooir. Car leurs rim- 
mez et leurs canchons controuvees n'ataindent en riens la vraie matere. 


Several jongleurs and singers have sung and rhymed the wars of Brittany 
there. Their songs and artificial rhymes corrupted the exact and true history, 
which displeases greatly my lord Jean le Bel, who started to write down the 
wars in a prose chronicle, and myself, sir Jean Froissart, who have faithfully 
and exactly continued it to the best of my ability. For their artifical rhymes 
and songs do not come close in anything to the true matter.^ 


Froissart's rejection of verse in favor of prose would illustrate the gen- 
eral movement toward prose as the language of truth that began in the 
early 13'-century vernacular histories and continued with prosifications 
of verse romances and chansons de geste in the 14 and 15 century? The 
scholarly devaluation of verse in general and the impossibility of fitting 
the Prise into the patterns of patronage in particular - Machaut claims 
that “ne le di pour avantage / pour promesse ne pour avoir" (“I do not 
write this for a benefit or profit or out of promise,” lines 7990-1), and his 
patron, if any, remains a subject of speculation — have respectively made 
the Prise into an unreliable work historically and an unworthy subject 
poetically.® 


3 Louis de Mas Latrie, “Préface,” in Guillaume de Machaut, La Prise d’Alexandrie 
(Genève, 1877), pp. viii, xix. 

+ Froissart, Chroniques, Livre I. Le manuscrit d'Amiens, 5 vols., ed. George T. Diller 
(Genéve, 1991-1998), 2:96. All the translations are my own. Froissart follows Jean le Bel's 
categorical rejection of verse, see Jean le Bel, Chronique, vol. 1, eds. Jules Viard and Eugène 
Déprez (Paris, 1904), pp. 1-3. 

5 Gabrielle M. Spiegel, Romancing the Past: The Rise of Vernacular Prose Historiography 
in Thirteenth-Century France (Berkeley, CA, 1993). For a contrary view, see Peter Damian- 
Grint, The New Historians of the Twelfth-Century Renaisance (Woodbridge, UK, 1999) and 
Peter Ainsworth, “Legendary History: Historia and Fabula,” in Historiography in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Deborah Mauskopf Deliyannis (Leiden, 2003), pp. 387-416. For basic information 
on prosifications, see Georges Doutrepont, Les Mises en prose des épopées et des romans 
chevaleresques du XIV* au XVI siécle (Bruxelles, 1939). 

$ Guillaume de Machaut, Prise d'Alexandre, ed. and trans. R Barton Palmer (New York, 
2002). Translation modified. 
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Neglect was apparently not what the medieval public reserved for 
the Prise d'Alexandre, since the work exists in five manuscripts, always 
in compendium with other poetic works of Machaut. Moreover, the late 
14*^-century audiences did not seem to have a problem with verse as a 
historical form. The Prise was not a lone verse history; it was followed by 
La Vie de Bertrand du Guesclin by Cuvelier (ca. 1381), La Vie du Prince Noir 
by Chandos Herald (ca. 1385), and the anonymous Geste des ducs de Bour- 
gogne (early 15 century). It was contemporary to the intense activity of 
remaniements of the epic (including the cycle of the crusades) and versifi- 
cation of chronicles, such as Jean d'Outremeuse's Geste de Liége (ca. 1375). 
A similar relationship of verse form and historical content was seen in 
the alliterative revival in England, especially in poems in the tradition of 
William Langland's Piers Plowman (ca. 1360-1387), like Richard the Rede- 
less and Mum and the Soothsegger. With the exception of the chansons de 
geste, these verse histories all dealt with contemporary political events 
and figures. Thus, it can be argued that verse, as an ancient form, served 
to distance the immediacy of events and facilitated the engagement with 
controversial and disputed facts; allegory and myth in the Prise liberated 
the historical events from controversy and enabled reflection at the meta- 
historical level.” Machaut's authorial remonstrations that he is telling the 
truth, “ja nen mentiray” ("I will never lie about anything,” line 1294 and 
line 3087), “pour ce que je ne mente” (“because I do not lie,” line 3143), on 
the grounds that he is reporting “einsi comme cils le ma dit / qui y estoit 
et qui la vit” (“as I was informed by the man who was there and witnessed 
it,” lines 7977-8), are not any more or less insistent on the truth and eye- 
witness than 12''-century verse romances of antiquity such as Benoit de 
Saint-Maure’s Le Roman de Troie, 12! -century verse histories such as Jor- 
dan Fantosme's Chronicle, or 14*-century prose Chroniques of Froissart. 
Machaut's stated preference for eyewitness accounts, given by Jean of 
Reims (lines 5937-42) and Gautier of Conflans (lines 7977-84, 8017-8, 8213, 
8433-4, 8825-6), over the written sources (he never acknowledges Philippe 
de Méziéres’ Vita Sancti Petri) resembles Froissart's supersession of Jean le 
Bel’s Chronique by “la vraie information que je ay eu des vaillans honmes, 
chevaliers et esquiers” (the true information that I received from valiant 
men, knights, and squires) in later redactions of Book I of his Chroniques.? 


7 I take my cue from Christine Chism, “Romance,” in The Cambridge Companion to 
Middle English Literature: n00-1500, ed. Larry Scanlon (Cambridge, UK, 2009), pp. 57-69. 

8 Froissart, Chroniques. Début du premier livre. Edition du manuscrit de Rome Reg. lat. 
869, ed. George T. Diller (Genéve, 1972), p. 35. 
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Machaut's flaws and preference for French knights are as partial, in our 
modern view, as that of other medieval narratives, including Froissart's, 
and this despite his reputation as a “neutral” historian.? 

The few critics who have taken interest in the Prise have classified it, 
with little variation, as a “verse biography,” “chivalric biography,” “aristo- 
cratic biography,” or “vernacular royal biography.”!° Yet the Prise has suf- 
fered from being read as a vita. Indeed, the question is what reading of the 
Prise d’Alexandre becomes possible if we abandon political history (his- 
toire événementielle), the master narrative of “grands hommes,” and his- 
torical accuracy as analytical terms, and focus instead on the other “stuff” 
of history, such as medieval human and language networks? Here, post- 
colonial studies have provided a seminal corrective to the “national(ist)” 
focus on literatures, ill-conceived for the proto-national medieval period, 
and posthumanism has liberated us from the humanist-centered herme- 
neutics. More significantly for Machaut perhaps, Mediterranean studies 
have provided the framework of connectivity, within which translation 
studies play an increasingly important role as we focus on the questions 
of language and pathways of transmission across and around the Mediter- 
ranean. These questions of language and connectivity are central to this 
essay on “fixers” in the Prise d’Alexandre. A term I borrow from translation 
studies, “fixer” has gained new currency since the beginning of the war 
conflict in Iraq. “Fixers” are identified as performing a range of duties, act- 
ing as interpreters, local informants, guides, negotiators, and more. While 
there is no easy synonym for this term of journalistic provenance, we can 
think of fixers as mediators, go-betweens endowed with multiple linguis- 
tic, social, cultural, topographic, skills etc. Machaut’s development of the 
character of Perceval of Coulonges and his introduction of eyewitnesses, 


nu 


2 Zrinka Stahuljak, “Neutrality Affects: Froissart and the Practice of Historiographic 
Authorship,” in The Medieval Author in Medieval French Literature, ed. Virginie Greene 
(New York, 2006), pp. 137-156; “Jean Froissart's Chroniques: Translatio and the Impossible 
Apprenticeship of Neutrality,” in Politics of Translation in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, eds. Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Luise von Flotow, Daniel Russell (Ottawa, 2001), 
pp. 121-142. 

10 Peter W. Edbury, “Introduction,” in Guillaume de Machaut, The Capture of Alexan- 
dria, trans. Janet Shirley (Aldershot, UK, 2001), p. 9; Philip E. Bennett, “Rhetoric, Poetics 
and History: Machaut’s Prise d'Alexandre and the Anonymous Geste des ducs de Bour- 
gogne,” Reading Medieval Studies 34 (2008), p. 54; R. Barton Palmer, “Introduction,” in 
Machaut, Prise d’Alexandre, p. 14; Daisy Delogu, Theorizing the Ideal Sovereign. The Rise 
of the French Vernacular Royal Biography (Toronto, 2008) 53-76. See also Diana B. Tyson, 
“Authors, Patrons and Soldiers - Some Thoughts on Four Old French Soldiers’ Lives," Not- 
tingham Medieval Studies XLII (1998): 105-20. 
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Jean of Reims and Gautier of Conflans, in his account of the taking of 
Alexandria resonate with this modern notion of the fixer. Machaut's fixers 
and Machaut himself as fixer offer a very different reading of the Prise; the 
role they play at two different levels — in the historical turn of events and 
in the construction of Machaut's historical narrative of those same events 
— mediates the traditional division of verse form and historical narative. 
“Fixer” furnishes information on the other "stuff" of history, the historical 
notions of language, loyalty, and truth, not as grounded in a subject and 
his vita, but as deployed in a network of information transmission and 
exchange. 

The raid on Alexandria began as a crusade "for the recovery of the 
Holy Land" declared at the court of Pope Urban V in Avignon during a 
truce (1360-1369) in the Hundred Years War between France and Eng- 
land." King John II of France and Peter I, king of Cyprus and Jerusalem 
(r. 1359-69), took the cross on March 31, 1363. Although Peter I claimed 
the title of king of Jerusalem, Jerusalem had been lost to Saladin in 187 
and he ruled only over Cyprus, the dominion of the Lusignan family since 
1197. The crusading tradition demanded that a French king lead the cru- 
sade. However, when John II died in April 1364, Peter became the new 
crusade leader, set to lead a preliminary expedition to be followed by the 
main crusading army. By that time he had already been recruiting the 
participants at the royal court of England and in western Plantagenet- 
controlled France, but without much support from Edward III of Eng- 
land. He attended the coronation of Charles V of France in Reims on 
May 19, 1364, where Machaut is said to have met him. The new French 
king declined to support the crusade and Peter then lobbied for support 
at a summit in Krakow called by the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles IV 
of Bohemia, where the king of Poland and the king of Hungary pledged 
their support. He arrived in Venice in November 1364 and set out in June 
1365 with a hired Venetian fleet for the crusader army's rendezvous at 
Rhodes. None of the Western princes arrived or sent contingents (Prise, 


11 For the best account of events see Peter W. Edbury, The Kingdom of Cyprus and the 
Crusades, 191-1374 (Cambridge, UK, 1991); Edbury, “Introduction.” 

12 Edward III may have refused the crusade by reminding Peter that his ancestor, Rich- 
ard I the Lionheart, conquered Cyprus in 1191 before giving it in trust to Guy of Lusignan, 
the disgraced king of Jerusalem; Chronique des quatre premiers Valois, ed. Siméon Luce 
(Paris, 1862), p. 128. On the details of Peter's trip in the West, see Nicolas Jorga, Philippe de 
Mézières (1327-1405) (London, 1973 [1896]). 

13 Prise, lines 805-15. Machaut received a canonry at Reims in 1337; Edbury, “Introduc- 
tion” p. 8. 
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lines 1894-1914), leaving Peter with his own Cypriot fleet, the knights of 
Saint John of Rhodes, and an international band of mercenaries, altogether 
about 10,000 troops.!'* On October 9, 1365, the fleet reached Alexandria, 
which it entered on October 10, at which point it engaged in rape, murder, 
and pillage. Since the city gates were burnt or destroyed and the army was 
unable to bring down a key bridge linking Alexandria to Cairo (whence 
the Muslim reinforcements were going to arrive), the crusaders insisted 
on withdrawing despite Peter's resistance. The army set sail from Alexan- 
dria back to Cyprus on October 16. Other accounts, including 14‘*-century 
Philip of Méziéres' Vita Sancti Petri and Al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani's Kitab 
al-ilmäm, and 15*-century Leontios Makhairas's Recital, agree with this 
schematic version of events.! 

Peter and his advisors played a large role in the proclamation of the cru- 
sade. He was accompanied on his trip to the papal court and the West by 
Peter Thomas, papal legate in Cyprus, and Philippe de Méziéres, his chan- 
cellor, staunch and fervent proponents of “the recovery of the Holy Land” 
(recuperatio terre sancte). The recovery had been a preoccupation of some 
frequency in the West since the loss of Jerusalem in 1187 and then, in 1291, 
of Acre, the one remaining Christian foothold in the Holy Land. Almost 
thirty treatises were written in favor of the recovery between 1291 and 
1336, the year Benedict XII cancelled the crusade by Philip VI of France, 
precipitating the outbreak of the Hundred Years War.!6 The war's prelimi- 
nary hostilities seem to have stopped the production of any new treatises, 
with the exception of Philippe de Méziéres's." Pamphleteering had been 
in use since the 12** century,!® but what was different about this cluster 
was their focus on the practical strategies of recovery of the Holy Land, 


14 Edbury, Kingdom of Cyprus, p. 166; Machaut, line 2428. 

15 The Life of Saint Peter Thomas [Vita Sancti Petri Thomae], ed. Joachim Smet (Rome, 
1954); Leontios Makhairas, Recital Concerning the Sweet Land of Cyprus, ed. and trans. 
R.M. Dawkins (Oxford, 1932); al-Nuwayri al-Iskandarani, Kitab al-ilmäm [Book of Knowl- 
edge Relating What Happened in the Attack on Alexandria] (Hyderabad, 1968-1976). See 
the later versions of events in Diomedes Strambaldi’s Chronica del regno di Cypro and the 
anonymous Chronique d'Amadi, Chroniques d'Amadi et de Strambaldi, 2 vols., ed. Louis 
de Mas Latrie (Paris, 1891-1893). 

16 Antony Leopold, How to Recover the Holy Land. The Crusade Proposals of the Late 
Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries (Aldershot, UK, 2000). 

17 Philippe de Méziéres, Le Songe du Vieil Pelerin, vol. 2, ed. G.W. Coopland (Cambridge, 
UK, 1969); The Life of Saint Peter, ed. Smet; Nova Religio Passionis Jhesu Christi, unedited; 
Letter to King Richard II [Epistre au Roi Richart]: A Plea Made in 1395 for Peace between 
England and France, ed. and trans. G.W. Coopland (Liverpool, 1975). 

18 Walther I. Brandt, “Introduction,” in Pierre Dubois, The Recovery of the Holy Land, 
trans. Walther I. Brandt (New York, 1956), p. u. Translation occasionally modified. 
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abandoning the earlier spiritual rhetoric and theologico-juridical justifi- 
cation of the crusading movement. The one expedition that appears to 
have drawn ideas from the crusade treatises was precisely Peter I’s raid 
on Alexandria (Leopold, p. 191). 

Pierre Dubois's De recuperatione terre sancte (The Recovery of the Holy 
Land), an ideological and theoretical text, was written between June 1305 
and July 1307, 15 years after the loss of Acre and just a few years after 
the definitive loss of the last outpost in the Levant, the island of Ruad 
(Arwad), in 1302.!9 Just as many pamphlets do, since they were dissemi- 
nated orally or by public posting, this work survives in a single manu- 
script dated to the early 14'^ century (Brandt, p. 11). Dubois anticipates the 
role the French royal court played from 1316 to 1336, under Philip V and 
Philip VI, although he does not seem to have had any direct impact on the 
French royal policies (Leopold, p. 134). The treatise constitutes neverthe- 
less a theoretical account of the practical considerations in mounting a 
crusade and it is unique in its focus on the maintenance rather than the 
recovery of the Holy Land. For Dubois, the only means of “recuperatione 
et conservatione Terre Sancte,” the recovery and maintenance of the Holy 
Land, is language acquisition and unquestionable loyalty. The head of the 
(future) kingdom of Jerusalem should “have many trustworthy and skilled 
secretaries acquainted with the language and writings of the Arabs and 
other idioms of the world” (“habere secretarios multos fideles, peritos, qui 
linguas Arabum, scripturas eorum, et alia mondi ydiomata cognoscerent," 
$59). They should be “wise and faithful interpreters" (interpretes pru- 
dentes, fideles), but as of now "there are no [such] interpreters prepared 
for this task, nor can they be found for all the money in the world unless 
provided far in advance" (859). Dubois therefore proposes a project of sys- 
tematic education of an equal number of children of both sexes in three 
languages: first Latin, then either Greek and/or Arabic language ("lingua 
latina. .. lingua greca. .. arabica," $61). More brilliant students would study 
the three "languages," the rest would train to serve as "speech interpret- 
ers” ("interpretes sermonum," $83) of “the lettered and mother tongues" 
("ydiomata tam litterata quam materna," $84). Linguistic training will be 
supplemented by theoretical and practical knowledge ($81): grammar, 
logic, medicine and surgery (human and veterinary), civil and canon law, 
astronomy, mathematical and natural sciences, theology, military art and 


19 Angelo Diotti, “Premessa,” in Pierre Dubois, De recuperatione terre sancte, ed. Angelo 
Diotti (Florence, 1977), p. 19. 
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handicrafts. This education will start “at the age of four or five” ($60) and 
be completed by the age of thirty ($76). What such training would cre- 
ate are fixers par excellence on the ground. The “interpretes” will act as 
fixers because their agency will exceed by far their linguistic skills: “Such 
interpreters must know how to respond so reasonably to the objections 
of the barbarians that they destroy their erroneous opinions; they must be 
able to convince them with incontrovertible arguments and draw them 
to the truth of the Christian faith" ($59). Highly skilled in every branch of 
knowledge, “[t]hey would outdo the experts of that country in disputing, 
advising, discussing, and in every other way, so that there would be no 
one who could withstand the wisdom of the Roman Church” ($62). Given 
the latitude in their agency, loyal fixers must possess linguistic skills and 
western epistemology. For it was known in the West that linguistic con- 
tact often makes religious and cultural barriers permeable.?? These disci- 
plined subjects therefore must be trained on the mainland, their loyalty 
can only be constructed there and perpetually renewed from there: the 
schools and the education will be only “on this side ofthe Mediterranean” 
(§14).2! Dubois’ education project highlights the necessity of indoctrinat- 
ing its subjects “at home” so that their loyalty cannot come into question. 
His maintenance of the Holy Land is predicated on subjects fully domes- 
ticated and loyal — both linguistically and epistemologically. What Dubois 
describes in theory then is a fixer whose loyalty is unquestionable. 

The Prise d’Alexandre offers a case study that complicates notions of 
such unquestionable loyalty. From the outset, Peter I was supposed to 
lead a preliminary expedition, a raid, that was to be followed by a large- 
scale crusade. Machaut presents Peter’s expedition both as an effort to 
reconquer Jerusalem, “passer en Surie, s’il puelent, / pour nostre creatour 
servir, / et pour sa grace desservir” (“to travel to Syria if they could to serve 
our Creator and merit his grace,” lines 1604-6), to “conqueste ton heritage" 
(“conquer your heritage [of Jerusalem],” line 308), and also as a passagium 
to Egypt, “faire le chemin dou Quaire / ou dailleurs ou dieux nous menra, / 
qui le chemin nous apenra” (“to make the journey to Cairo or elsewhere 


20 Eg. the contemporary case of the Templars, believed to have been tainted by Islamic 
heresy and customs, and arrested on charges of heresy and sodomy in October 1307 by 
Philip IV of France; Dubois, Recovery, p. 206. 

21 Such a deployment of strategies of disciplinary control of population through lin- 
guistic and liberal arts training corresponds to the rule over the modern colonies from 
the mainland center analyzed by Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities, revised ed. 
(London, 1991), especially pp. 53-9. 
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wherever God, who will show us the way, will lead us,” lines 1730-2; also 
line 1763). Peter’s grand design was “de promission la terre / en porriens 
avoir et conquerre / avec tout le pais dentour” (“to conquer and occupy 
the promised land with all its surrounding territories,” lines 3491-3); Alex- 
andria would have been the foothold to the recovery of the Holy Land. 
But even though Machaut presents Peter as a God-anointed defender of 
Christianity, an eastern hero of a western crusade, the subterranean hero 
who directs the actual raid is Perceval of Coulonges, the king’s chamber- 
lain and captain. 

Machaut gives an exceptional prominence to the fixer when he stages 
a scene to show the determining role played by Perceval in the decision 
process about the target of the attack. Opting for an imagined conver- 
sation between Peter and Perceval, rather than a detached account of 
events, Machaut presents the decision to target Alexandria, first, as a mat- 
ter of private counsel and, second, as a last-minute decision on the eve of 
the departure.?? The exclusive focus on Perceval's advice and experience 
serves to highlight his role of the fixer. At the same time, Machaut takes 
care to justify the secrecy surrounding the decision process as well as the 
withholding of information about the final destination from the crusade 
participants; in his conversation with Perceval, Peter underscores the 
importance of misleading his men in order to mislead his enemy, “nous 
ferons samblance de traire / en chipre — qui est le contraire / par quoy 
des anemis sceue / ne puist estre vostre venue” (“We will make it look as 
if Cyprus, which lies in the opposite direction, is our destination. In this 
way our enemies cannot be informed of [our] coming,” lines 2077-80). 
For Machaut this enhances the dramatic effect of surprise, “li roys metoit 
toute sentente / a tel fin que sa gent cuidassent / que droit vers chypre 
retournassent / mais il pensoit tout le contraire” (“The king made every 
effort so that his men might believe to be returning straight to Cyprus 
but he was concentrated on just the opposite,” lines 2092-5). Several days 
later, on the high seas, Peter makes his announcement that Alexandria 
is the final destination; the dramatic effect is yet increased as the par- 
ticipants in the crusade are trapped in the ships and have no choice but 


22 This concords with the ambiguity as to the objective of the crusade: “Urban’s bulls 
show a degree of ambiguity as to whether the immediate goal was the Mamluk sultan- 
ate or the areas in the Aegean and the Balkans under pressure from the Turks”; Edbury, 
Kingdom of Cyprus, p. 165. It is possible that the raid on Alexandria had a strategic goal 
of reestablishing the Cypriot city of Famagusta as the port of call in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean trade; Edbury, “Introduction,” pp. 2-3, 5. 
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to accept, despite their fears (lines 2121-2). They decide to take up the 
adventure (lines 2135-40) and promise to serve and never abandon Peter, 
“na mort na vie / pour riens quaveingne ne quon die” (“either dead or alive 
for anything that might happen or be said,” lines 2179-80). 

The target of the military expedition and the attack plan are both based 
on Perceval's local knowledge; he has been “maintes fois as estet au quaire / 
en alixandre et en surie / et en egypte” (“many times in Cairo, in Alexan- 
dria, in Syria and Egypt,” lines 1976-8): “Sire jay este vraiement / en alix- 
andre longuement / prisonniers. Mais je mesbatoie / par mi la ville ou je 
voloie / si vous diray la verite / dou pais et de la cite” (“Sire, it is true that 
I was a prisoner for a long time in Alexandria. But I was able to disport 
myself through the city as I wished. I will give you an accurate account 
of the city and the customs,” lines 1997-2002). Although the inhabitants 
are “cent mille hommes en une place” (“a hundred thousand,” line 2013), 
they are “de foible marrien / quen armes il ne valent rien / eins sen fuient 
comme chevriaus /.../ il sont de trop povre couvine” (“of a weak consti- 
tution and worth nothing as soldiers and so they flee like goats, they are 
of quite poor disposition,” lines 2015-19). Close to the city, says Perceval, 
there is an old port, through which “the city of Alexandria will be laid 
waste.” Perceval bases his advice not only on the topographical knowledge 
“de la cite,” but also on the cultural knowledge “dou pais” that he acquired 
during his imprisonment: 


Ce sont gens qui vivent par sort /.../ il tiennent veritablement / tous et 
toutes communement / que cest droite neccessite / que par ce viez port la 
cite / dalixandre sera gastee / destruite prise arse et brulee / et desconfite et 
si vous di / que ciert en jour de venredi 


These are people who live according to divination. The people, men and 
women altogether, think truly that true necessity dictates the city of Alex- 
andria will be laid waste through the Old Port, destroyed, captured, burned, 
set afire, and undone. And I tell you that this is supposed to happen on a 
Friday, lines 2025, 2031-8. 


The people of Alexandria know that the city is vulnerable to an attack 
by way of the Old Port; yet they are superstitious enough that they do 
nothing to fortify the city. Moreover, they know that the city will fall on 
a Friday; this tells us that Perceval is familiar with the Friday prayer and 
perhaps has knowledge of the role of fate in the Islamic faith. Not only 
does the king’s last-minute momentous decision — the final target of the 
attack — rest on the opinion of one informant, but Perceval devises the 
attack plan (the landing in the Old Port that must take place on a Friday). 
Only an insider can circumvent the obstacles of an impregnable city: 
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jamais ne lariens par assaut / ne par siege ne par famine / par engien par trait 
ne par mine / ne nous ne la poons grever / non ne se doit pas esprouver / 
a ce qui ne puet avenir 


We will never take the place by assault, by siege or by starvation. We will not 
damage it with artillery, arrows or mines, so we should not strive to bring 
about what cannot be, lines 2600-5. 


After the first failed attack on the city, the king orders that Perceval lead 
the army: “percevaus vous y menra / qui le chemin vous apenra” (“Per- 
ceval, who will show you the way, will guide you,” lines 2797-8). Perceval 
proposes to attack the Customs Gate (“porte de laudouanne,” line 2781), 
“une porte qui est mendre des autres” (“a gate that is smaller than the 
others,” line 2772) and “ne me samble pas si forte” (“does not seem to me 
so strong,” line 2788). The familiarity with the place — its topography and 
culture — and familiarity with the sovereign are intertwined in the figure 
of Perceval the fixer. The intimacy of Perceval with Peter, which allows 
him to influence privately the king's decisions is replicated in his famil- 
iarity with the city of Alexandria and the Islamic faith; in fact, his inti- 
macy with Alexandria is the base for his intimate counsel to the king. But 
this intimacy with Alexandria is an acquired one, as is his intimacy with 
Peter: Perceval was a French, not a Cypriot knight. Perceval's case doubly 
shows that the local is constructed: to be local is not determined either 
by being born there or by being born into the language. In other words, 
Machaut replaces the notion of geographic origin (birth) with the notion 
of acquired familiarity with the place. The fixer is not the one who knows 
both the inside and the outside; rather, the fixer is inside on both (or all) 
sides. This, of course, is the cause ofa prevailing ambivalence about where 
he really belongs, if anywhere. 

In the Prise, Machaut describes other fixers. The first is a guide in Alex- 
andria, “une guya,” who will take the king to the bridge connecting Alex- 
andria to Cairo to destroy it so that Muslim reinforcements have no access 
to Alexandria (lines 2985-96). This unidentified guide is perhaps the same 
Ibn Gharab who was in charge of the Customs Gate, and later convicted 
of treason for delivering the city to Peter.?? Later, Machaut gives a telling 
example, comparative in length to the scene of Perceval's counsel. It con- 
cerns Peter's messengers to the sultan and Nasreddin, “amiraus et grans 
druguement... dou soudan” (“admiral and chief interpreter to the sultan,” 


23 Jo Van Steenbergen, “The Alexandrian Crusade (1365) and the Mamluk Sources,” in 
East and West in the Crusader States III: Context, Contacts, Confrontations, eds. Krijna Nelly 
Ciggaar and Herman G.B. Teule (Leuven, 2003), p. 126. 
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lines 6017-8): “nassardins les vint querre / li renoiez car en la terre / navoit 
homme qui les peust / si bien conduire ne sceust / pour ce quil savoit les 
langages / le pais et tous les passages” (“Nasreddin the renegade came for 
them because in that land no other man could or knew how to guide them 
well, but he spoke the languages and knew the customs and the roads,” 
lines 6251-6). Because he became Muslim (“devenus estoit sarrazins,” line 
6015), this Genoese renegade is “false” (“faus,” line 6014): a fixer is neces- 
sarily a traitor. Nasreddin indeed attempts to kill Peter's negotiators and 
thus bring down the peace treaty between Peter and the sultan. A fixer is 
as much a deal maker as a deal breaker. 

Philippe de Mézières, Peter's chancellor, refers to these shadowy fig- 
ures, acquainted both with the language and the territory, as essential 
to the institution and conduct of war in Le Songe du Vieil Pelerin (1389): 
“en toute guerre et doubtance de guerre la premiere et principale chose 
morale si est d’estre informe de ses ennemis par les vrayes espies” (in any 
war and fear of war the first and foremost thing of common sense is to 
keep informed of one's enemies by real spies).?* The spy's double intimacy 
with the king and with his enemies has its risks as “il te fera assavoir a 
menu tout l'estat de ton ennemy, voire se ton ennemy ne sera plus soubtil 
de toy et lui fera plusgrans biens que tu ne lui auras promis, seurmontans 
la plegerie qu'il t'aura baillie” (“he will keep you abreast in detail of your 
enemy’s entire state of affairs, unless your enemy is cleverer than you and 
so bids him larger possessions than what you had promised him, thus 
overcoming the pledge the spy gave you,” Méziéres, §276, p. 405). This 
uncertainty of loyalty is confirmed twice in Machaut. He explains that 
Peter kept the final destination secret because there could be friends of 
his enemies among his army, “pour ce que se li anemy / heussent la aucun 
amy” (“if it happened that there were friends of his enemies [among his 
army],” lines 1939-40). Likewise, Peter is equally well informed of the 
sudden arrival of the sultan’s messengers, which allows him to disband 
his army and postpone a new raid (lines 4412-4). There is no such thing 
then as “loyalles espies” (“loyal spies,” Méziéres, §276, p. 404). Loyalty thus 
underlies the whole project of the raid and is the key to understanding 
Machaut’s text: loyalty to the leader, loyalty of informants, and fidelity of 
information. In a sensitive environment of conflict, loyalty is not static, 
but a highly fluctuating term. 


24 Mézières, Songe, §276, p. 404. All the translations are my own. 
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This would certainly cast a shadow of doubt over Perceval. We know 
that he is French and not Cyriot. He also says that he was a prisoner in 
Alexandria, yet he was allowed “to disport himself freely” through the city. 
If he is the kind of prisoner who is allowed to walk freely, this raises the 
question of exactly what kind of prisoner he is; perhaps it even raises the 
specter of a double spy. But Perceval’s loyalty cannot be put into question. 
He fights in Alexandria on Peter’s right (line 2399) and is a trusted mes- 
senger and captain (lines 6680, 7606). The shadow of doubt results instead 
from Machaut's dramatic staging of Perceval the fixer's last-minute inter- 
vention, for 


Machaut's version of Pierre's strategic decision is a pleasing fiction. That the 
king embarked with no idea of a destination and was swayed by the testi- 
mony of Perceval of Coulonges is an epic touch in the tradition of the chan- 
son de geste, yet another characterization of the noble king who relies... on 
his trusted counselor.?5 


Though the timing of the decision-making process may be historically 
inaccurate and thus skews our perception of Perceval's loyal counsel, Per- 
ceval's figure and role are historically true. That is, in rejecting Machaut's 
staging, the *epic touch," as it were, we should not reject the historical 
information contained in Machaut's chosen dramatic procedure. We can 
take it as proof that Peter relied on informants (merchants, former prison- 
ers, interpreters) in order to plan for the crusade. Although Perceval may 
have not personally contributed the information, and most likely not at 
the last minute, his figure does embody the pivotal role of local and inside 
information provided by fixers in the process of strategic attack planning. 
The secrecy and the timing of the decision points moreover to one par- 
ticular historical personage in Peters entourage, Philippe de Méziéres. 
Méziéres was one of Peter's two top advisors, along with Peter Thomas, 
the papal legate. Thomas, unlike Méziéres, appears in the Prise under 
his name, *messires s. thomas” (“my lord St Thomas,” line 3513). Parallels 
between Machaut's Prise and Mézières’ biography of Peter Thomas, The 
Life of Saint Peter (1366), establish Mézières as a possible written source 
for Machaut, but Méziéres is completely occulted in favor of Perceval's 
insider knowledge.?f We can only speculate on whether Machaut knew or 
used Mézières’ text; he only indirectly acknowledges use of some written 
sources: “se vous moustreray par escript / ce quil men a dit et escript” (“And 


25 Palmer, “Introduction,” p. 23. 
26 Palmer, “Introduction,” pp. 17-20. 
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in my written account I will pass on what he wrote down and told me,” lines 
7983-4). Thus Perceval, who was a historical person, embodies, not a writ- 
ten source, but the actual presence of another historical person, Philippe 
de Méziéres, whose role was that of a “trusted counselor.” The “puzzling 
omission" of Mézières is not an omission, then.2” Rather, Perceval's char- 
acter represents the multitude of fixers and counselors who actively par- 
ticipated in Peter's strategic decision. The personification of many in one 
character can be likened to other situations in the Prise where Machaut 
negotiates a multitude of details “qui ne sont pas ci contenues / car trop 
longue chose seroit / qui toutes les y meteroit / et anuier porroit au lire / 
qui toutes les vorroit escrire” (“that are not included here, for the tale 
would be too long were all of these [details] mentioned, and the man who 
would want to write them all down could bore the reader," lines 7164-8; 
also lines 4777-8, 6817-8). 

Machaut's treatment of Perceval the fixer also describes the depen- 
dence of the historian on his own fixers and his need to ascertain their 
loyalty. Thus, Perceval of Coulonges is a fixer to Peter in the same way that 
Jean of Reims and Gautier of Conflans are fixers to Machaut. Machaut says 
of Perceval that he belongs to “les nostres” (“ours,” line 4807), “chevaliers 
de France" (“knights of France,” line 2421), the ancient homeland of Peter's 
Lusignan family, thereby effectively erasing any difference between the 
French and Cypriot knights. By assimilating Cyprus to France, Machaut 
creates fixers of unquestionable loyalty both to Peter I and to himself, thus 
erecting a historical narrative of unquestionable truthfulness. Machaut 
repeatedly asserts his truthfulness, “nest pas raisons que je vous mente” 
(“it is not right that I lie to you,” line 1535), “ja ne vous en mentiray" (“I will 
never lie to you about anything,” line 7976; also lines 1294, 3087, 3143). As 
proof, he advances his reliance on eyewitness testimony in the construc- 
tion of the historical narrative, “cils jehans dont je vous parole / maprent 
et menseingne et mescole / et mamenistre ma matiere / car il vit toute 
la maniere” (“this Jean of whom I speak, taught, instructed, and informed 
me, and provided me my material. For he was a witness to everything,” 
lines 5937-40), “einsi comme cils le ma dit / qui y estoit et qui la vit” (“as I 
was informed by the man who was there and witnessed it,” lines 7977-8). 
Moreover, Machaut inserts three letters into his work, “vesci la teneur de 
la lettre / car je ni vueil oster ne mettre” (“Here follows the substance 
of this letter, for I intend leaving out or adding nothing,” lines 7489-90), 


27 Palmer, “Introduction,” p. 20. 
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"vesci la lettre toute entiere" (*here is the whole letter," line 7527; see 
lines 7491-528). The preference for oral eyewitness testimony reflects the 
nature of the event. The event is recent enough for the historian to have 
direct access to eyewitnesses, superseding the written testimony (but not 
the first-hand documents). And the event is controversial enough that 
eyewitness testimony is more reliable because it is more interactive. The 
engagement of a historian with an eyewitness permits the kind of ques- 
tioning, "juste enqueste” (Froissart, Amiens, 1:1), that cannot be brought 
to bear on the written source. Perceval's figure and role are therefore his- 
torically true in that they represent several key issues in Machaut's treat- 
ment of a contemporary event; namely, the nature of insider information 
and interaction with fixers, loyalty and truthfulness, all paramount to the 
successful conduct of a military campaign as much as to the retelling of 
that campaign. 

Lastly, Machaut's demonstration of events, “vous moustreray par escript" 
(^I will show you in writing," line 7983) puts Machaut himself in the posi- 
tion of a fixer. He declares that he was one of the three persons present 
when Gautiers told his story: *ce me dit messires gautiers / de confflans, 
non pas seul, moy tiers" (“my lord Gautier de Conflans told me — not just 
me, I was the third," lines 8017-8). This is no doubt a double self-reflexive 
moment for Machaut the fixer; Machaut is the third fixer in the historical 
line of transmission of information on the raid on Alexandria and Peter's 
life and death (first, from Perceval to Peter, second, from Jean and Gautier 
to Machaut, and, third, from Machaut to his audience). Also Machaut sees 
himself as the third party to those who witnessed the events, “si comme 
gautiers le ma dit / autrement ne di je en mon dit" (“this is just as Gautier 
told me, I don't say anything different in my poem,” lines 8433-4 and lines 
8825-6). As the one who receives the eyewitness testimony, his role has 
been, not so much to consign it to written memory, as to disclose its truth, 
“pas ne vueil qui soit enclose" (^I don't wish it kept secret,” line 7410). 
Indeed, Machaut's insistence on faithful transmission without surplus, 
"autrement ne di je en mon dit," makes him as loyal a fixer as Perceval. 
He reinforces it furthermore with the refusal of any allegiance or affilia- 
tion that might compromise him: 


Je ne le di pas par envie / par haine ne par lingnie / car pas ne sui de son 
linage / ne ne le di pour avantage / pour promesse ne pour avoir / que je 
n'autre en doie avoir / einsois le di pour verite / si comme il le ma recite 


I'm not speaking out of envy or hatred, or because of kin loyalty, since I am 
not a member of his lineage, nor do I say this out of promise or for a benefit 
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or profit that another or I might gain thereby. Instead I say it because it is 
true, just as he recounted it to me, lines 7987-94. 


This allows us to reread “nest pas raisons que je vous mente” (“it is not 
right that I lie to you,” line 1535) as “there is no reason to lie.” It is because 
“quamour haine namite / ne me puissent ad ce mouvoir / que mensonge 
face dou voir” (“neither love nor hatred nor friendship would be able to 
persuade me to twist the facts into some lie,” lines 8384-6) that Machaut 
the fixer can disclose truthfully everything his own audience needs to 
know, “je ne vous celeray point / car ci doy dire verite” (“I will not pass 
[it] over in silence for I must speak the truth here,” lines 8382-3). 

At different levels of this history, one loyalty reinforces the other(s), 
creating indeed the chain of loyalty along the line of “les nostres,” those 
who are of France, the ancient homeland of Peter's Lusignan family. Per- 
ceval, Philippe, Jean, Gautier, and Guillaume all act as fixers in a chain of 
information flow and their loyalties mutually question and reinforce each 
other in the network of its transmission. The figure of the fixer provides 
us with a new way of thinking about the conduct of war in the medi- 
eval Mediterranean. It also provides us with a different perspective on 
medieval history writing, where verse form and historical narrative are 
not opposed to but inform each other. Such an analysis of human and lan- 
guage networks bridges the divide between verse and prose, poetry and 
history, and gives due status to Machaut's verse history in both literary 
and historical research. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
INSTRUMENTAL COMPARISONS: MACHAUT'S SHORTER DITS 


Julie Singer 


Guillaume de Machaut's late narrative works exhibit divergent trends: the 
dilation of the longer narrative dits (which grow to lengths in excess of 
8000 lines), and the concision of the shorter dits, namely the 354-line 
Dit de la harpe (late 1360s), the 208-line Dit de la Marguerite (1366 or 
later), the 416-line Dit de la Fleur de Lis et de la Marguerite (1369), and 
the 108-line Dit de la Rose (early 1370s).! Each of these brief verse narra- 
tives of fewer than 500 lines elaborates a single conceit, a thinly veiled 
love-allegory, usually a botanical one. More compact than the contem- 
porary Voir dit and Prise d'Alexandre, more structurally flexible than the 
lyric formes fixes, these poems enable the poet to experiment with poetic 
form and voice on an intimate scale; the short dits thus provide a site 
for subtle probes into the nature of poetic authority, efforts whose aims 
mirror those of the longer “hybrid” dits and their much-discussed formal 
experimentation.? 

In number, though obviously not in length, short dits dominate 
Machaut's later narrative output. Largely overlooked in modern scholar- 
ship, these texts are most often considered (when they are considered at 
all) as Chaucerian sources, or as poor cousins of Machaut's longer narra- 
tive works.? I propose, however, that we read the short dits as constituting 
an important creative phase in their own right, as they anticipate, and 


! To these Anthime Fourrier adds the 863-line Dit du Cerf Blanc, a text of dubious 
authorship likely composed in the mid-1360s, and the so-called Dit du Cheval, a complainte 
first published under this misleading title by Prosper Tarbé in 1849. Jean Froissart, “Dits et 
Débats", ed. Anthime Fourrier (Geneva, 1979). 

? On the difficulty of defining the dit as a genre, and on the incongruity of the designa- 
tion of these texts as "hybrid," see Julie Singer, "Clockwork Genres: Temperance and the 
Articulated Text in Late Medieval France," Exemplaria 21:3 (2009), 225-46. 

3 Isabelle Bétemps characterizes the short dits as “completing” or “recalling” Machaut's 
earlier narrative works: Guillaume de Machaut, Quatre Dits, trans. Isabelle Bétemps (Paris, 
2008), pp. 7-8. On the marguerite texts as Chaucerian sources, see John Livingston Lowes, 
"The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women as Related to the French Marguerite Poems, 
and the Filostrato," PMLA 19 (1904), 593-683; James I. Wimsatt, Chaucer and his French 
Contemporaries (Toronto, 1991), pp. 96-101 and 165-67. 
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should perhaps include among their ranks, the Prologue (c. 1372) — the 
298-line lyrical and narrative preface to Machaut's complete works, noted 
for its elaboration of the poet's creative vision. In this essay I will consider 
the comparative mechanism of one short dit, the Dit de la harpe, and its 
contribution to the poet's project of self-presentation toward the end of 
his career. 


JE Puts TROP BIEN 


The Dit de la harpe, an allegorizing text in 354 decasyllabic verses, stands 
among the most critically maligned of Guillaume de Machaut's verses. 
William Calin summarizes the Harpe as follows: 


The speaker says he will compare his Lady to a harp. He lauds the harp 
and proclaims his desire to learn how to play it, in order to sing the Lady's 
praises. He then names the harp's twenty-five allegorical strings (Bonté, Loy- 
auté, Debonnaireté, etc.) and relates these endowments to his Lady, who 
possesses them all.* 


“It is hard to imagine a less vital or witty poetic conception," he continues, 
than that which serves as the structuring principle of this “highly tedious 
poem.”* Medieval readers seem not to have shared Calin's severe aesthetic 
judgement of the text, however, as the Harpe's appearance in ten manu- 
scripts, nine of which contain the poet's complete works, is indicative of 
the dit’s relative importance in his corpus. Moreover, the Harpe displays 
some idiosyncratic characteristics that invite critical interpretation, namely 
the particular object to which the poet compares his lady — an inanimate 
object that retains its original form and function as instrumental accom- 
paniment to a song of praise — and the concealment of a more abstract 
vision of poetic mastery beneath the dit’s explicitly promised comparison. 
The “tedious” comparison of lady to harp is itself an instrument by which 
the poet achieves the dit’s fundamental analogy. Read thus, the Dit de la 
harpe emerges as a critical chapter in the elaboration of Machaut's poetic 
self-image in the period leading up to his Prologue, laying the groundwork 
for the Prologue's final summa of the author's poetic vision. 


^ William Calin, A Poet at the Fountain: Essays on the Narrative Verse of Guillaume de 
Machaut (Lexington, KY, 1974), p. 227. 

5 Calin, A Poet at the Fountain, p. 227. 

6 For a list of manuscripts containing the Dit de la harpe, see Lawrence Earp, Guillaume 
de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York, 1995), p. 223. 
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The Harpe opens with language that will resonate among Machaut's 
contemporaries:” “Je puis trop bien ma dame comparer” (“I can compare 
my lady all too well,” line 1).8 Similarly phrased promises open Machaut's 
ballade Je puis trop bien;? the anonymous Cypriot song Je vous puis bien 
comparer; Jean Froissart's Je puis moult bien comparer mon desir," Je puis 
moult bien ma dame comparer? and Orloge amoureus (‘Je me puis bien 
comparer a l'orloge")? and Eustache Deschamps’s ballade Je puis assez 
comparer no labour.^ Considered collectively, these comparative poems, 
of which Machaut's represent the prime early examples, offer forceful evi- 
dence for an "instrumental" variety of late medieval poetic simile, wherein 
an overtly announced comparison serves as cover for a message about the 
nature of authorship. Such texts tend to bring together two vastly differ- 
ent people or objects in order to underline an analogy; rather than inte- 
grating discussions of the two compared entities throughout the text, the 
author provides long descriptions of the object to which he has promised 
to compare his beloved — a clock or Pygmalion's statue, for instance — 
and ties that object to his beloved only at the end. That it is so often an 
inanimate, artistic or technological artefact to which the beloved is com- 
pared underlines authorial power to shape reality. The author employs 
found objects, originally fashioned in response to a particular aesthetic 
or practical need, as instruments by means of which he may manipulate 


7 On the incipit's intertextual resonances, see Earp, Guide to Research, pp. 333-34. 

8 Karl Young, "The Dit de la Harpe of Guillaume de Machaut,” in Essays in Honor of 
Albert Feuillerat, ed. Henri M. Peyre (New Haven, 1943), pp. 1-20. All citations from the 
Harpe are drawn from this, the only complete critical edition of the dit; translations are 
mine. 

9 Guillaume de Machaut, Poésies Lyriques, ed. V. Chichmaref, 2 vols. (Paris, 1909), 1183. 

1? Richard H. Hoppin, The Cypriot-French Repertory of the Manuscript Torino, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, J.IL.9, 4 vols. (Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae 21) (Rome, 1960-63), 3148-49. 

1 Jean Froissart, Ballades et Rondeaux, ed. Rae S. Baudouin (Geneva, 1978), pp. 24-25. 

1? Froissart, Ballades et Rondeaux, pp. 44-45. 

13 Jean Froissart, Le paradis d'amour/L'orloge amoureus, ed. Peter F. Dembowski 
(Geneva, 1986). 

14 Eustache Deschamps, Oeuvres Complétes, ed. Queux de Saint-Hilaire, 11 vols. (Paris, 
1878-1903), 1192-93. 

15 Both Machaut texts make their first appearance in the Ferrell manuscript, formerly 
New York, Wildenstein, currently on loan at Cambridge, Corpus Christi (no shelfmark), 
and thus probably date between the mid-1350s and the late 1360s. Froissart's appropria- 
tions of similar language are slightly later: the Orloge amoureus is dated c. 1368; Je puis 
moult bien comparer mon desir appears in the Prison amoureuse, completed in 1372-3; and 
if Froissart's manuscripts order their lyric poems chronologically, as seems to be the case, 
then Je puis moult bien ma dame comparer probably dates from the 1370s. The marquis 
de Queux de Saint-Hilaire dates the Deschamps ballade to 1373, and the French-Cypriot 
ballade dates to the early fifteenth century. 
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a poetic scenario in order to explore alternate outcomes. Such explora- 
tions enable a reflection on questions of poetic authority, especially in the 
dits of Machaut and Froissart. In the specific case of the Dit de la harpe, 
the integration of human (lady) and technological object (harp) creates 
a new instrument, a simile, with which Machaut accompanies his more 
vital portrayal of the lover-poet himself. 


COMPARER AND PARER 


The dit’s opening verses, while not necessarily “witty,” are striking, as the 
virtuosic end rhymes of verses 3 through 10 all play on the noun Harpe or 
the verb harper. Thus the first couplet, the only one of the opening five 
with rhyme words drawn from outside that semantic field, stands out as 
thoroughly distinct from its context: 


Je puis trop bien ma dame comparer 

A la harpé, et son gent corps parer 

De .xxv. cordes que la harpe a, 

Dont roys Dauid par maintes fois harpa 


I can compare my lady all too well 

To the harp, and adorn her noble body 

With the twenty-five strings of the harp, 

Which King David played many times, lines 1-4. 


Comparer and parer, comparison and adornment, are presented straight- 
away as the twinned principles underlying this bionic rhetorical exercise. 
Both are concepts that exploit a tension between identity and binarity, 
bringing two disparate subjects together in a manner that assimilates them 
yet ultimately underlines their fundamental separateness. “Comparative 
poems” tend to illustrate the last of the three meanings Ralph de Gorog 
has identified for the Middle French verb comparer: bringing together 
that which is unlike in order to underline an analogy, forging unity out 
of contrast.!6 Likewise, parer is a polyvalent verb in Middle French, with 
meanings ranging from “prepare” and “refine” (especially by removing 
excess, like the crust of a bread or the rind of a fruit) to “endow,” “embel- 
lish,” and “clothe.” The dit's opening rhyme thereby indicates that the lady 
is essentially unlike the harp (hence it will be necessary to compare them), 


16 Ralph de Gorog, “Comparer et ses concurrents en francais médiéval," Zeitschrift für 
romanische Philologie 90 (1974), 73-98. 
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and that her body will be refined or embellished — that is, made to appear 
unlike itself — through adornment with the harp's strings. The lady will not 
become a harp, but she will be adorned, and thus transformed, once she is 
“strung.” The harp's association with King David, progenitor of the Virgin 
Maxy, reinforces the nobility of the beloved's lineage and anticipates the 
dit’s later analogy between the beloved lady and Our Lady. 

Already, in the first lines, Machaut has expanded the two terms of his 
comparison to assemble a circle of three: for the poem’s je, the possessor 
of ma dame, is very much present. He thus compounds the already ter- 
nary structure of a classical simile, which compares a primum comparan- 
dum to a secundum comparatum by means of a shared characteristic, an 
element of similarity or tertium comparationis. In this allegory Machaut 
will have to balance at least two binary relationships, poet-beloved and 
harp-beloved, with the ternary structure of the simile and the ungainly 
interloper that an overly involved comparer can become. Rather than shy 
away from these complicating factors, the narrator further inserts himself 
into the comparison by declaring that he wants to learn how to play the 
harp and to praise his lady. “Et pour itant vueil aprendre a harper, / Et 
ma dame en chantant loer” (“And so I want to learn how to harp, / and, 
singing, to praise my lady,” lines 9-10). For Shirley Lukitsch, for the poet 
to learn to harp means “to achieve within himself the perfection she [the 
beloved] embodies.”!” At the same time, the poet's desire to learn how to 
harp — how to stroke, finger or pluck his lady, in a way - strikes this reader 
as less than innocent. 

Machaut’s harp is an instrument in every sense: a musical tool with 
which the poet may celebrate his lady, a vehicle for an extended simile, 
an accompaniment to the poet's revindication of his own artistic merits. 
Given its nobility through its association with King David, the harp is a 
worthy paragon. 


Si que ie puis legierement prouuer 

Qu'on ne porroit pas instrument trouuer 

De si plaisant ne de si cointe touche, 

Quant blanche main de belle et bonne y touche, 
Ne qu'en douceur a elle se compere. 

Vecy comment ie vueil bien qu'il appere 


17 Shirley Lukitsch, “The Poetics of the Prologue: Machaut's Conception of the Purpose 
of his Art,” Medium Aevum 52 (1983), 258-71; 266. 
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So that I can easily prove 

That one couldn't find another instrument 

With such pleasant or agreeable frets, 

When the pale hand of a good beauty touches it, 
Nor one that compares to it in sweetness. 

This I would like to establish as fact, lines 25-30. 


Here, in the final distich of the dit’s extended introduction, the term 
comparer reappears: the harp cannot be compared to another instru- 
ment of its kind, but it can and will be assimilated to the poet's lady. It 
also bears mentioning that comparer is rhymed this time with apparoir, 
a word evocative of the relationship between appearance and reality. In 
this dit the reader sees that which the poet wants to reveal ("comment ie 
vueil bien qu'il appere"), while the poet's inward-looking agenda remains 
concealed. 


ORPHEUS, APOLLO, DAVID 


The delayed gratification inherent in "comparative poems" is com- 
pounded in the Dit de la harpe: here, even the first half of the comparison 
is deferred. After the thirty-verse introduction to the poem's structur- 
ing simile, Machaut discusses mythical and Biblical harpists: Orpheus at 
length in verses 31-76, and more briefly Apollo in verses 77-82, and King 
David, already mentioned in line 4, in verses 83-92. Standing between the 
promise and the execution of the poem's guiding simile, the examples of 
Orpheus, Apollo, and David trouble the harp-lady binary, and again push 
the figure of the poet to the poem's foreground. They also constitute the 
core of the guiding analogy within which the dit’s more explicit simile 
is nested. 

The Harpe's brief treatments of Apollo and of David are not what an 
informed reader might expect. Machaut lingers on Apollo just long enough 
to assert that he preferred the harp above all other instruments (“Par 
dessus tous instrumens la prisoit,” line 81). Quickly moving on to David, 
Machaut repeats the same message. It was with the harp, the sweetest 
instrument of all, that David appeased God's wrath: 


Quant roys Dauid voloit apaisier l'ire 
De Dieu le Pere, il acordoit sa lire 

Et la faisoit sonner si doucement, 

Et li prioit si tres deuotement, 

Que li grant Diex son ire rapaisoit 
Pour l'orison Dauid qui li plaisoit 
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When King David wanted to appease the ire 

Of God the Father, he tuned his lyre 

And made it resound so sweetly, 

And prayed so devoutly to Him, 

That great God calmed his ire 

Because of David's prayer that pleased him, lines 83-88. 


In these lines Machaut offers a version of David’s playing that will reap- 
pear, sometimes word for word, in the Prologue. In both texts the instru- 
ment’s power to evoke emotion is its most significant attribute; this point, 
though well illustrated in the allusion to David, is more fully developed 
in the Harpe’s longest and most significant mythological exemplum, the 
tale of Orpheus. 

The Dit de la harpe’s account of Orpheus from the late 1360s stands 
(chronologically and substantively) between Machaut’s two other sig- 
nificant treatments of that story, namely those in the long narrative dit 
Confort d'ami (1357) and the Prologue (c. 1372). While the Confort d'amis 
comparatively exhaustive treatment of the myth (lines 2277-2352 and 
2517-2644) reveals Machaut’s familiarity with his Ovidian source materi- 
als (chiefly the Ovide moralisé),'8 the Harpe and the Prologue elide a num- 
ber of essential details, sometimes distorting the Orpheus myth so greatly 
as to suggest alternate outcomes for the musician’s attempted recovery of 
Eurydice from the underworld. The earliest of the three Machaldian retell- 
ings, Confort d’ami provides a detailed account that conforms to Ovidian 
precedent as it asserts that by turning around, Orpheus has lost Eurydice 
forever: "N'i vaut riens chose qu'il argue, / Car il l'a tous jours perdue" 
(“Nothing he might say could avail / Since he had lost her forever," lines 
2569-70).? The Harpe's cursory treatment of the same events, though, 
might lead an uninformed reader to believe that Orpheus's attempt was 
successful: ^Et Proserpine a li si attray / Que hors d'enfer Erudice tray" 
(*He so seduced Proserpina that he brought Eurydice out of the under- 
world," lines 61-62). This rendition of the myth omits Orpheus's loss of 
Eurydice, immediately skipping ahead to his return to earthly life. Yet 


18 On the Confort d’ami’s Orpheus narrative and its debt to the Ovide Moralisé, see 
Cornelis de Boer, ed., Ovide Moralisé, poème du commencement du quatorziéme siècle, 
5 vols. (Amsterdam, 1915-38), 1:39-41; Renate Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Reading Myth: Clas- 
sical Mythology and its Interpretations in Medieval French Literature (Stanford, 1997), 
PP. 144-48. 

19 Guillaume de Machaut, Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernest Hoepffner, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1908-21), 3:91. English translation from Guillaume de Machaut, Le Confort 
d'ami (Comfort for a Friend), ed. and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1992), p. 135. 
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even the Harpe's lie of omission is less misleading than the Prologue's 
declaration that “Orpheiis mist hors Erudice / D'enfer, la cointe, la faitice, 
/ Par sa harpe et par son dous chant” (“Orpheus released Eurydice, / That 
attractive and elegant woman, from Hell / With his harp and sweet song,” 
lines 135-37).20 The Prologue, even more than the Harpe, implies success 
in resuscitating Eurydice. The Dit de la harpe thus marks a turning point, 
a significant departure from textual precedent that preserves the prospect 
of the poet's reunion with his beloved. This reunion of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, like that of Machaut and his beloved, depends on the power of song. 

Similarly, Machaut's three versions of the Orpheus myth display a pro- 
gressive elimination of other “unsavory” plot elements, namely the musi- 
cian's death and his turn to pederasty. Bruce Holsinger has justly noted 
that these revisions represent a suppression ofthe myth's homoeroticism.?! 
More broadly speaking, though, they signal a suppression of almost all 
of the Orpheus myth's plot, from which Machaut removes any elements 
that would threaten the poet's bodily integrity and authority; these omis- 
sions provide the same possibility of reunion or reintegration as does the 
ambiguous resolution of Eurydice's journey out of the underworld. 

Once stripped of physical threats to the poet or his beloved, what 
remains in the Harpe is the effect of Orpheus's playing on the natural 
world: trees bend to him, wild beasts listen, rivers change their course: 


Il s'en reuint de la en Siconie, 

Et la harpa par si grant melodie 

Que les arbres leurs comes abaissoient 
Pour li oir, et ombre li faisoient; 

Et des oisiaus et des bestes sauuages 
Faisoit donter les orguilleus corages 
En escoutant le doulz son de sa lire. 
Encor vueil ie plus grant merueille dire: 
Il fit aussi retourner les riuieres 
Merueilleuses, grandes, fortes, et fieres. 
Or me querés instrument qui ce face, 
Né ou il ait tant douceur et tant grace. 
Il n'est ouuriers qui le sceüst ouurer; 
N'on n'en porroit nulle part recouurer 


20 Machaut, Oeuvres, ed. Hoepffner, 110. Translation from The Fountain of Love (La Fon- 
teinne Amoureuse) and Two Other Love Vision Poems, ed. and trans. R. Barton Palmer (New 
York, 1993), p. 17. 

?! Bruce Holsinger, Music, Body, and Desire in Medieval Culture: Hildegard of Bingen to 
Chaucer (Stanford, 2001), p. 324. 
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From there he went back to Siconia 

And there he harped with such great melody 
That the trees lowered their heads 

To hear him, and gave him shade; 

And he caused the proud dispositions 

Of birds and wild beasts to be overcome 

By listening to the sweet sound of his lyre. 

I'd like to tell you of an even greater marvel: 

He also reversed the course of rivers 

Marvelous, large, strong and fierce. 

Now find me an instrument that could do this, 
Or that would have such sweetness and grace. 
There is no craftsman who would know how to make it, 
Nor could one obtain one anywhere, lines 63—76. 


In the Dit de la harpe, Machaut underlines the musician's ability to unlock 
the emotive power of his instrument. The Orpheus myth plays a similar 
role in the Prologue, here condensed from the Harpe's 46 decasyllables to 
just 12 octosyllables (lines 249-60), nine of which are devoted to Orphic 
music's effect on the natural world. Tellingly, Orpheus is identified in 
the Prologue as a “poetes” (line 138). This characterization of Orpheus, 
in the context of the Prologue's discussion of Nature's and Love's gifts 
to the author, establishes an analogy between Orpheus and Machaut 
himself. This is an analogy for which Machaut has lain the groundwork 
in his Dit de la harpe, where the emphasis on the emotive power of the 
instrument, which carries through to the Prologue, is vital to the poet's 
comparative project. 


THE LADY Is A HARP 


The superiority of the harp (and of the harpist) thus established, Machaut 
proceeds to the explication of the harp's strings, comprising well over half 
of the Harpe's 354 lines (lines 93-276). Each of the 25 strings is assigned 
an allegorical significance through a personificative procedure that is 
given visual form in three copiously illustrated manuscripts.?? The strings 


22 These are Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1584, with 14 miniatures; Paris, 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 22545, 15 miniatures; and New York, Pierpont Mor- 
gan, M.396, 13 miniatures. Huot points out that in BnF fr. 1584, the Harpe is “the most 
densely illustrated text in this or any other extant Machaut manuscript." Sylvia Huot, From 
Song to Book: The Poetics of Writing in Old French Lyric and Lyrical Narrative Poetry (Ithaca, 
NY, 1987), p. 287. Two fourteenth-century manuscripts (New York, Ferrell Collection; Paris, 
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are introduced in groupings suggestive of harmonic sonorities: pairs of 
“sisters,” then trios of siblings, and, toward the end, groups of four. The 
rhythmic effects of these internal harmonies are complex. The first few 
pairings unfold slowly, illustrated with parables or intertextual allusions: 
for instance, the qualities inherent in strings one and two, Goodness and 
Loyalty (Bonté and her sister Loyauté), are explained by means of three 
parables occupying 47 lines of text; strings 7 and 8, Charité and Douce Pité, 
merit a ten-line praise punctuated with an allusion to Saint Paul. The later 
pairs and triplets are treated far more concisely, some qualities merely 
mentioned by name without any further expansion. The farther the text 
strays from simple pairs, the more cursory the poet's efforts at elaborating 
meaningful explanations of the strings. 

In line 243 the poet turns his attention to the four so-called “master 
strings,” qualities that regulate the harp and the music it produces: Hon- 
neur, Scens, Raison, and Mesure. All four perform regulatory functions 
best associated with the player/poet, as Scens ensures all of the strings are 
tuned, Honneur delivers the harp to noble places and audiences, Raison 
leads and governs the harp, and Mesure perfects the instrument and the 
music it produces. These supernumeraries are thoroughly distinct from 
the other twenty-five strings, a difference Machaut underlines as he intro- 
duces them: 


Or tay nommé .i. quarteron de cordes 
Que la harpe a et, si tu t'i acordes, 
Mettre y vueil de mon auctorité 
Quatre qui sont de grant necessité 


Now I've told you the names of twenty-five strings 
That the harp has, and, if you agree, 

By my own authority I would like to add to them 
Four that are very necessary (lines 243-46). 


Machaut's engagement with his reader has become markedly more direct. 
Thus continues a progression of increased familiarity throughout the dit, 
from impersonal formulations at the beginning of the poem (“ie vueil bien 
qu'il appere," line 30) to the direct address of his reader(s) as "vous" in the 
explication of the strings (“or m'escoutés,” line 99). With the addition of 
the master strings, the poet addresses his reader as “tu” for the first time 
as he establishes a complicit relationship, seeking readerly approval (“si 


Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 9221) illustrate the Harpe with single illuminations. 
For brief descriptions of the Harpe illustrations, see Earp, Guide to Research, pp. 175—76. 
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tu ti acordes”): now it is not the harp, but the reader, whom Machaut 
seeks to tune or to play (acorder). Moreover, the legitimacy of the four 
extra strings is grounded exclusively, and remarkably, in authorial pre- 
rogative (“de mon auctorité”). These qualities, more than the others, seem 
to spring directly from the poet's creative impulses; not surprisingly, all 
four, and especially Scens, are fundamental to Machaut's poetics as out- 
lined in the Prologue.?? For this reason, Virginie Minet-Mahy posits that 
the master qualities evoke the mastery displayed by the poet without truly 
concerning the beloved lady.?* The metaphoric role of the master strings 
is in reality more complicated; that the four supreme virtues enumerate 
the gifts and responsibilities (and even the authority) of the poet does not 
negate the fact that they also link the lady to the harp. Rather than pre- 
senting the simple one-to-one correspondence between harp and woman 
that its opening lines promised, the Dit de la harpe weaves a flexible web 
of comparisons that transcends the bounds of the poem’s narrow premise; 
the ever-present, authoritative J complicates the simile’s implicit binarity. 
Little wonder, then, that the poem should reflect the difficulty of balanc- 
ing so many elements of comparison: the extant manuscripts misnumber 
the virtues, such that the harp’s twenty-five strings plus the four master 
virtues make a total of thirty: “Pour ces .xxx. dont ma dame est parée / A la 
harpe doit estre comparée” (“Because of these thirty with which my lady 
is adorned, she must be compared to the harp,” lines 331-32).25 

In case the reader has forgotten the point of this exercise, the poet pro- 
vides a reminder in his transition from the allegorization to the compari- 
son proper. 


le tay nommé les cordes de la lire 
Dont il y a .xxv. tire a tire; 

Et s'en y ay .iiii. mis par desseure 

Qui la harpe gouuernent a toute heure. 
Si puis moult bien faire comparison 

De la belle qui m’a en sa prison 

A la harpe qui tous instruments passe 


23 See Lukitsch, “The Poetics of the Prologue”; Jacqueline Cerquiglini, “Un engin si sou- 
til”: Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au XIV" siècle (Paris, 2001), p. 19. 

24 Virginie Minet-Mahy, Esthétique et pouvoir de l'oeuvre allégorique a l'époque de Char- 
les VI. Imaginaires et discours (Paris, 2005), p. 69. 

?5 | am grateful to Kate Maxwell and Helen Swift for their suggestion that the “extra 
string might represent the poet himself (14 May 201, discussion at ICMS, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.). 
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I have named for you the strings of the lyre 

Of which there are 25, one after the other; 

And I have placed 4 more above 

That govern the harp at all times. 

Therefore I can very well establish a comparison 

Between the beauty who has me in her prison 

And the harp that surpasses all instruments, lines 277-83, emphasis added. 


With the echo of the dit's opening line (“Je puis trop bien ma dame com- 
parer”) in verse 281 (“Si puis moult bien faire comparison”), the poem 
seems to start afresh: instead of engaging intimately with the instrument 
to which she is to be compared, the lady will occupy a new, parallel tex- 
tual space. This transition finds its visual expression in all three of the 
richly illustrated Harpe manuscripts: whereas the allegorization of the 
harp’s strings is punctuated with copious miniatures, the application of 
the harp’s virtues to the lady is introduced with the poem’s last illustra- 
tion, an image of the beloved inserted just after line 284. It is striking 
that such a richly illustrated poem should abandon its iconographic pro- 
gram just at the textual moment where the poet’s promise of adornment 
is about to be fulfilled.?6 

The long-promised comparison that follows hardly strikes the modern 
reader as inventive, as its 48 lines consist largely of a series of adjectives 
corresponding to the quasi-allegorical list of strings. 


Premierement ma dame est charitable, 
Bonne, loyal, honneste, et veritable, 
Humble, piteuse, et s’est tres debonnaire 
Et plus qu’autre venue de bonne aire 


First of all my lady is charitable, 

Good, loyal, honest, and genuine, 

Humble, compassionate, and very noble, 

And of better origins than anyone else, lines 285-88. 


Though Machaut offers some variation from the pattern, the examples and 
rhetorical flourishes are minimal: the lady's modest blush (lines 303-6), 


26 Sylvia Huot offers a compelling reading of this peculiarity in From Song to Book, 
pp. 286-93. I take issue, however, with the contention that the end of the poem's sparse 
illustration reflects a process of abstraction by which "the lady has become a moral 
allegory" (p. 292). On the contrary, the final illustration's depiction of a flesh-and-blood 
woman, rather than a personification like those in the preceding miniatures, signals a 
return to physical reality. The difs emphasis on the lady's corporeality from beginning 
(line 2) to end (lines 333-42) also resists such a reading; it is the lady's bodily integrity 
that keeps her distinct from the harp and from the personified virtues, allowing her to be 
adorned rather than transformed. 
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her “shining” virtues (lines 313-16), a comparison to the Virgin Mary (lines 
327-330). The most noteworthy formal characteristic of this section of the 
text is frequent enjambment, which at once marks a stylistic break from 
the preceding passages (again distinguishing the lady from the harp) and 
suggests that the lady’s praises cannot be constrained by the decasyllable. 
The flowing rhythm is most prominent in the discussion of the four mas- 
ter strings: 


Honneur la tient toudis par la main destre 
Et Scens la meinne et tient par la senestre; 
En dis, en fais oeuure si par Mesure 

Qu'on n'i puet riens dire de mespresure. 
Et Raisons est sa dame et sa maistresse, 
Qui la norrist et fait d'amours deésse 

Et de Biauté qu'onques mais creature 

Si tres belle ne pot fourmer nature 

Fors la Vierge, qui si belle fourme a, 
Qu'eins nature si belle ne fourma 


Honor always holds her by the right hand 

And Sense leads and holds her by the left; 

In word and deed she operates so much according to Measure 
That none could find fault with her. 

And Reason is her lady and mistress, 

Who nourishes her and makes her goddess of love 

And beauty, such that never could another creature 

So beautiful be formed by nature 

Except the Virgin, who has such a beautiful form 

That nature never made one so beautiful, lines 321-30. 


In this passage, more than any other, the lady resists the assimilation 
that the dits promised comparison would seem to require. The “master 
virtues," rather than being reintegrated into her character, remain per- 
sonified and thus separate; even the Virgin, to whose beauty the lady's is 
compared, serves as a distinct reminder (set off from the lady in line 329's 
rejet) of that which the lady is not. The abrupt ending to this section of 
the poem (“Pour ces .xxx. [sic] dont ma dame est parée / A la harpe doit 
estre comparée," lines 331-32), and its ultimate rejection of assimilation 
in favor of differentiation, lead one to ask what it has truly meant to com- 
parer and to parer. 

The guiding simile of the lady and the harp ends up looking like an 
arbitrary assemblage wherein two entities, intrinsically unalike, are united 
through composition of the dit. Yet in a sense the harp and the lady are 
not even drawn together at all, buffered as they are by more than 200 lines 
of allegory. Machaut's highly indirect mode of comparison highlights the 
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asymmetry between the elaborate allegory of the harp and the perfunc- 
tory praise of the beloved. The latter has consisted in naming the lady's 
virtues, virtues with which she was already endowed, and which happen 
to correspond to the virtues that the harp's strings represent according to 
this particular poetic fiction. But other interpretations of the strings' mean- 
ings are possible; Machaut's is not necessarily definitive. For any reader 
familiar with the Ovide moralisé, for instance, and its completely different 
explication of the harp's strings in Book 10, the contestability of Machaut's 
allegorization is abundantly clear." This is a shaky sort of praise with 
which to adorn one's lady, contingent as it is on a single, idiosyncratic 
reading of the harp. The comparison is so dissatisfying, the reader must 
surmise that Machaut is in fact up to something else. 

Late-medieval poetic comparisons often serve a seductive, petitionary 
or even transformative purpose: in the roughly contemporary ballade “Je 
puis trop bien,” for example, Machaut recounts the myth of Pygmalion, 
then bewails the continued hardness of his lady, so that in the last stanza 
he might beseech the god of Love to soften his lady’s heart and make 
her more like the animated statue. He is comparing unlike things in the 
hope that they might become alike.?? The Dit de la harpe is oriented more 
toward the seduction of the reader than of the beloved lady, yet it, too, 
concludes with a return to earlier mythological imagery: Orpheus's reunion 
with Eurydice, attempted this time through anagram instead of song. 


ET SOUTILMENT MIEX LES ASSEMBLERÉS 


Machaut concludes the Harpe with a declaration of his lady's superior- 
ity, an affirmation of his direct sensory experience of her, and a cryptic 
anagram, all in quick succession. The denouement springs from a ges- 
ture toward naming the dit's human object: “Or vueil nommer ma dame 
souueraine” (now I want to name my sovereign lady), he declares in line 
333. Machaut then notes that the lady provided the subject matter for his 
poem, to which he, the poet, later gave form: “En li pris ay le sens et la 
matiere, / Et apris m'a dou faire la maniere" (“Tve taken the meaning and 
the subject matter from her, and I had to style it afterward,” lines 335-36). 


27 On the Harpe as response to the Ovide moralisé, see Holsinger, Music, Body, and 
Desire, pp. 321-26. 

28 For a reading of this ballade, see Thomas P. Campbell, “Machaut and Chaucer: ‘Ars 
Nova’ and the Art of Narrative," Chaucer Review 24 (1990), 275-89. 
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One can see here, with benefit of hindsight, a precursor to the Prologue 
and its discourses of the poetic gifts of amorous matiére and natural 
manière. Lest any reader doubt the accuracy of the poet's portrayal of his 
beloved, he attests that he has seen her with his own eyes — “Car vraie- 
ment faire ne le peüsse / Se son gent corps onques veü n'eüsse" (“For truly 
I could not have done it had I never seen her fine body,” lines 337-38) — an 
affirmation of the lady's corporeality that he supports by providing her 
identity, encrypted within an unsolved and apparently unsolvable ana- 
gram.?9 Like the poem as a whole, the anagram draws together the lady 
and the poet by means of an intermediate textual mechanism (“le nom 
ma dame trouuerés, / Le mien aussi"; "You will find my lady's name and 
mine too," lines 350—51), suggesting that scrambled letters can perform 
a function parallel to that of allegorized comparison: using language to 
bridge a gap between two people or things, to make them one, at least for 
the duration of the fiction. 

The Harpe's final 22 lines offer the deferred resolution of the dit’s 
implicit comparison, that of the poet Machaut and the musician Orpheus. 
The passages immediately following the declaration of the beloved's sov- 
ereignty — namely, the discussion of the author's organizational function 
and the illustration of that function, through the creation of an anagram — 
correspond to the portraits of mythic harpists immediately following the 
opening declaration of the harp's superiority. Orpheus's and David's play- 
ing finds its modern parallel in Machaldian poetics. The writer's provision 
of maniére to matiére again links one of the harp's master strings, Sens, 
to the poet's composition of his text (“En li pris ay le sens et la matiere”; 
"Ive taken the meaning (sens) and the subject matter from her,” line 335, 
emphasis added), reinforcing the idea that the poet has lain at the heart 
of the master metaphor all along. A less subtle poet than Machaut might 
have framed this dit by declaring not that he could compare his lady to 
a harp, but that he could compare himself to the greatest musicians of 
antiquity: for the text's guiding analogy holds that Apollo, David, and espe- 
cially Orpheus are to their harps as our poet-narrator is to his lady. The 
extended comparison of lady to harp is an almost parenthetical means of 
proving the validity of this more important truth. The lady and the harp 
are the poet-musician's matiére, his instrument, a means to an end. 


?9 Though the Harpe's anagram can be partially solved with the poet's name, it has 
never been satisfactorily solved in its entirety. On its difficulty, and for an enumeration of 
proposed solutions, see Young, "The Dit de la Harpe,” pp. 13-14; Huot, From Song to Book, 
pp. 288-90. 
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It is apt that the comparison culminates in an anagram: more than a 
mere game, or even a conventional poetic signature, the anagram offers a 
means of fulfilling and even eclipsing Orphic precedent. Orpheus had his 
beloved torn from him, before he himself was ripped to pieces; likewise 
Machaut rends himself and his lady, dismantling their names, in order 
to effect a reunion that may be as impossible as the reunion of Orpheus 
and Eurydice. The dismemberment of Orpheus, omitted from the earlier 
passage, is now anagrammatically completed as the author's own name 
is dismantled and scattered — though the anagram, like Machaut's vague 
account of the rescue of Eurydice, carries with it the tantalizing prospect 
of reassembly and reunion. However, it is a reunion that the reader will 
realize, leading to a superior result: “soutilment miex les assamblerés” 
(“With subtlety you will reassemble them better,” line 346). This hand- 
book, in which the authoritative poet Machaut teaches his audience how 
to read simile, culminates with a word problem. 

The Dit de la harpe's concluding wordplay, with its revindication of 
authorial mastery of matiére and maniére, underscores a poetic vision 
that far exceeds the simple or even tedious confines of the text's guid- 
ing conceit. The short dits, and the Dit de la harpe in particular, merit 
scholarly attention because of the way they manipulate the genre of love 
poetry to an unexpected end, namely the exploration of poetic creation 
and the assertion of the lover-composer-poet's authority. It is this poetic 
vision, and not the description of the harp’s strings, that gives form to this 
text — that establishes it as a crucial, even vital, contribution to Machaut's 
literary corpus. 


SECTION V 


TRADITION AND RECEPTION 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT'S LYRIC POETRY 


Barbara K. Altmann 


Any comprehensive overview of Guillaume de Machaut's oeuvre must 
make room for an assessment of his lyric poetry. Similarly, any overview 
of late-medieval poetry must make room for Machaut and, indeed, begin 
with a consideration of his work. The undisputed master of French lyric 
poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Machaut was the first 
major poet to write in the vernacular we know as Middle French. He was 
without peer in his day and had many followers in subsequent genera- 
tions. In the world of late-medieval courtly poetry, his influence is indeli- 
ble, up to and including the technical and lexical complexities in the work 
of the Grands Rhétoriqueurs who represent the end of the Middle Ages.! 

Why is Machaut such a key figure in medieval lyric poetry? We can 
identify several reasons. First, quite simply, he wrote a large amount of 
very accomplished verse. Second, he codified the rules for the composi- 
tion of the fixed forms of poetry he himself used and that became the 
staple of poetic production for a century and a half. In his works — and 
especially in the Remede de Fortune, the Voir dit, and the Prologue — he 
deliberately cultivated the persona of “chef d’école,” the master poet who 
set the example for others to follow. Third, Machaut was a renowned 
musical composer and the last medieval author who routinely linked 
music and poetry. In our day, as a result, his work is a mainstay of the 
early music tradition and of historically informed performance practice, 


1 “Grands Rhétoriqueurs,” or simply “Rhétoriqueurs,” is a name used to refer to poets 
who flourished between approximately 1460 and 1520, in the years of transition in styles 
and themes between what we still consider medieval literature and the new models of 
the Renaissance. Their poetry is marked by great complexity of rhyme, meter, and lan- 
guage play, to the extent that they have been criticized for privileging form to the detri- 
ment of content and meaning. Recent scholarship values their poetic production more 
highly. Poets in this group include George Chastellain, Jean Lemaire de Belges, Olivier 
de la Marche, Jean Marot, Jean Meschinot, and Jean Molinet. See Robert Griffin, “Second 
Rhetoric and the Grands Rhétoriqueurs,” Cambridge History of Literary Criticism: The 
Renaissance (Vol. 3), ed. Glyn P. Norton (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 155-159. 
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and his lyrics perhaps more than those of any other medieval poets are 
heard by contemporary audiences. 

Some details concerning the scope and nature of Machaut's work help 
explicate his poetic corpus. He wrote approximately 400 short poems in 
the genres he defined and refined, including 235 ballades, 76 rondeaux, 
39 virelais (also called “chansons baladées”), 24 lais, 10 complaintes, and 
seven chansons royales. Other poets were already writing in those genres 
in the early fourteenth century, but the forms as Machaut practiced them 
became the models that other poets followed. Much of his lyric produc- 
tion is courtly in its subject matter, although he wrote some Latin motets 
on explicit religious themes, and recent research, especially by musicolo- 
gists, suggests that there is much more mixing of secular and sacred reg- 
isters in some of his texts than earlier scholars had recognized.? In French 
the corpus includes some occasional poetry, such as a complainte about 
the hardships of war and a lai concerning the battle of Poitiers (1356), a 
military disaster for the French that included the capture of King Jean 
le Bon.? Love, however, is by far the dominant theme of Machaut's lyric 
poems. That thematic constant is most obvious in the collection titled 
La Loange des dames, a subset of his poetic production that, although 
variable in make-up from one manuscript to the other, is grouped as a 
distinct entity in his complete-works manuscripts. 

The Loange des Dames consists predominantly of ballades but also con- 
tains some chansons royales, rondeaux, and virelais. These poems were 
composed over the course of Machaut's career. With a handful of excep- 
tions, its almost 300 individual poems consist entirely of permutations 
on praise of the beloved and love.* Love is bitter, ennobling, drives the 
lover to despair, or to the heights of joy. Some poems are couched in a 
lady's voice; many are sprinkled with erudite references to Biblical, his- 
toric, and mythical heroes and tropes. The lack of greater thematic vari- 
ety in its content caused early-twentieth-century critics to denigrate the 


2 On this intertwining of secular and religious registers, see Anne Walters Robertson, 
Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in his Musical Works (Cambridge, 
2002). See also Jennifer Bain, “‘Messy Structure’? Multiple Tonal Centers in the Music of 
Machaut,” in Music Theory Spectrum, Vol. 30.2 (Fall 2008), 195-237, especially p. 219. 

3 Both poems can be found in Vladimir Fedorovich Chichmaref, ed., Guillaume de 
Machaut, Poésies lyriques, 2 vols. (Paris, 1909; reprinted, Geneva, 1973). The poems are, 
respectively, “A toi, Henri, dous amis, me complain,” Complainte III, pp. 251-253; and 
“En demantant,” Lais XXIV, pp. 474-480. 

+ The number of poems collected in the “Loange des Dames” varies according to the 
manuscript. Chichmaref’s Poésies lyriques includes 274 poems in the “Loange des Dames.” 
Wilkins identifies 282 (Nigel Wilkins, ed., La Louange des dames (Edinburgh, 1972), p. 14). 
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collection as repetitious and banal - a phenomenon we will get back to — 
but the beauty ofthe collection resides precisely in the technical virtuosity 
of each autonomous piece and the variations each works on the theme.5 

While a good proportion of Machaut's poems have musical settings, 
many of them do not. We cannot be sure, of course, whether the lack of 
musical accompaniment for particular poems in particular manuscripts 
was a choice made by Machaut or by those who planned and executed 
the codices. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that while Machaut was still very 
much a musician-poet, his corpus of fixed-form poems demonstrates a 
move towards a more purely “writerly” kind of lyric in which the intri- 
cacies of meter, lexicon, and rhyme constitute a music of their own. In 
this increasing disassociation of music and poetry, which were inextrica- 
bly linked before him in the early and High Middle Ages, he anticipates 
and sets the stage for the explicit split between the two as articulated by 
his follower Eustache Deschamps (1346-1406) at the end of the century. 
Deschamps's L'Art de dictier (1392), a poetic treatise, calls the melody of 
words “la musique naturelle" (natural music), as opposed to “la musique 
artificielle” (artificial music) of the instrumental melody.® Beginning with 
Machaut and building to a climax in the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, the “lyri- 
cism," the musicality, and the technical ingenuity of poetry resides in the 
complexity of poetic form. 

Such a brief overview of what constitutes Machaut's lyric corpus allows 
us to see why it is challenging to analyze it in any comprehensive way. 
Largely but not entirely coherent in its themes, comprising multiple dis- 
tinct fixed forms each with its own dynamics, complex at the level of 
rhyme, meter, and lexicon, building occasionally but not consistently into 
short cohesive sequences — Machaut's poetry as a whole defies easy expla- 
nation. Not surprisingly, then, and with some notable exceptions, scholar- 
ship that engages with Machaut's lyric poetry is quite limited, particularly 
in literary criticism." This essay will approach it from three perspectives: 


5 As Wilkins points out, Gaston Raynaud was very critical of the “Loange” in his review 
of Chichmaref’s edition of Machaut’s poetry (Romania 38 [1909], pp. 461-2), although 
by the mid-1960s, a much more positive assessment was published by Daniel Poirion in 
Le Poéte et le prince: L'Evolution du lyrisme courtois de Guillaume de Machaut à Charles 
d'Orléans (Paris, 1965; reprinted Geneva, 1978). See Wilkins, Louange, p. 15. 

6 See Deborah M. Sinnreich-Levi, ed., trans., and introduction, Eustache Deschamps: 
L'Art de dictier (Michigan, 1994), p. 60. 

7 The work of Jacqueline Cerquilini-Toulet is essential reading in the field. See particu- 
larly “Un Engin si soutil”: Guillaume de Machaut et l'écriture au XIV” siècle (Geneva, 1985). 
Other major treatments include Ardis Butterfield, Poetry and Music in Medieval France: 
From Jean Renart to Guillaume de Machaut (Cambridge, 2002); Leonard Johnson, Poets as 
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by using Machaut's own Prologue as a guide; by explicating briefly each of 
the fixed forms he privileged; and by examining the reception of his lyric 
corpus beginning with his contemporaries and up to the current day. 


THE PROLOGUE 


While one might assume Machaut's Prologue to be an early lead-in to his 
corpus, manuscript and textual evidence argue convincingly that it is, 
in fact, a retrospective of sorts, and a summa addressing the totality of 
his poetic production. It was added to the beginning of the manuscripts 
that contain it after the rest of his works were complete. Lawrence Earp 
gives its date of composition as circa 1372 and notes that unlike many of 
Machaut's other works, the Prologue is associated not with a patron, but 
with “Machaut's own desire to preface the collection of his life’s works... 
with an all-encompassing statement of his artistic aims.” According to 
Earp, Machaut appears to have composed it to preface Paris, Bibliotheque 
nationale de France, fr. 1584, the compendium that Machaut himself may 
well have planned, as suggested by the original index at the beginning 
of the manuscript that bears the significant heading, “Vesci lordenance 
que G. de Machau wet quil ait en son livre” (Here is the order that 
G. de Machaut wants his book to have).? 

The Prologue as a statement of poetics is as brief as it is significant. It 
consists of two pairs of two ballades, comprising 114 lines in total, followed 
by 184 lines of octosyllabic rhyming couplets. In the first ballade, Nature 
offers Machaut her children Scens, Retorique, and Musique (Sense/Mean- 
ing, Rhetoric, and Music), which Machaut accepts in the second. In the 
third ballade, Amours, in turn, offers him Dous Penser, Plaisance, and 


Players (Stanford, 1990); and Daniel Poirion, Le Poète et le prince. Lawrence Earp has pub- 
lished extensively on Machaut's role in setting the fixed forms and on Machaut's virelai, 
in particular. See “Genre in the Fourteenth-Century French Chanson: The Virelai and the 
Dance Song,” in Musica disciplina 45 (1991), 123-41; and “Lyrics for Reading and Lyrics for 
Singing in Late Medieval France: The Development of the Dance Lyric from Adam de la 
Halle to Guillaume de Machaut,” in The Union of Words and Music in Medieval Poetry, 
Rebecca A. Baltzer, Thomas Cable, and James I. Wimsatt, eds. (Austin, 1991), pp. 101-31. 
See Poirion, Le Poète et le prince, “Le Virelai chez Guillaume de Machaut,” pp. 326-33, and 
"L'Evolution du virelai,” pp. 343-48. 

$ Lawrence Earp, Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York, 1995), p. 204. 
Earp's invaluable Guide also contains a concordance of miniatures for the Prologue (pp. 
145-147), as well as a description of many other aspects of the work, from which the quota- 
tion is taken (pp. 203-205). 

9 Earp's translation, Guide, p. 87. 
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Esperance (Sweet Thought, Pleasure, and Hope), which Machaut accepts 
in the fourth. Nature's gift of her children is intended to help the poet with 
the practice of making poetry (“la practique,” I, line 7), while the gifts from 
Amours will provide him with the material or subject matter (“la matere," 
IV, line 8) to write poems about love.!° In conformance with the definition 
of this fixed form, all four ballades contain three isometric strophes, but 
in the details of format, these ballades are unique to Machaut's corpus. 
Ballades 1 and 2 have nine lines per strophe; Ballades 3 and 4 have 10. All 
four poems play with line length, including a shorter line in fifth position 
in each strophe (and in seventh position in Ballade 1). The relatively long 
strophes and the preponderance of decasyllabic lines create a solemnity 
of tone and enough space for a relatively elaborate discourse, features 
appropriate for this exchange between allegorical deities and the poet, 
who, we learn, was created by Nature specially to compose “Nouviaus dis 
amoureux plaisans” (“New, pleasing tales of love,” I, line 5). The refrains 
of the four ballades reinforce the essentials of the gifts received and 
pledges made. The first incorporates the names of Nature’s children, and 
the third the names of Amours’ children, while the second and fourth 
emphasize the poet's lifelong dedication to his vocation: he will do 
Nature’s bidding “Tant qu’en ce mont vous plaira que je vive” (“As long as 
it pleases you that I should live in this world,” II, R), and Amours’ bidding 
“A mon pooir, tant comme je vivray” (“To the best of my ability, as long 
as I shall live,” IV, R). 

Following the four ballades, the 184 rhyming octosyllabic couplets 
making up the fifth section of the Prologue move at a somewhat brisker 
pace. While reaffirming his commitment to follow the orders of Nature 
and Amours and extolling the benefits of writing love poetry, Machaut 
now gives technical detail including an enumeration of kinds of fixed- 
form poetry, the nature of sacred and secular music, and a list of types 
of rhyme. He will devote everything he has, including heart, body, and 
strength (V, line 23), to the composition of the following: 


...dis et chansonnettes 

Pleinnes d’onneur et d’amourettes, 
Doubles hoqués et plaisans lais, 
Motés, rondiaus et virelais 

Qu’on claimme chansons baladées, 


10 The text of the Prologue is quoted from Ernest Hoepffner, ed., Oeuvres de Guillaume 
de Machaut, 3 vols., SATF 57 (Paris, 1908-1921; reprint New York, 1965), Vol. I, pp. 1-12. 
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Complaintes, balades entées, 
A l'onneur et a la loange 
De toutes dames sans losange 


... dits and songs/Full of honor and of love tales, /Double “hoquets” and plea- 
surable lais,/Motets, rondeaux and virelais, Which are also called “chansons 
baladées,”/Complaintes, “grafted” ballades,/In honor and in praise/Of all 
ladies without false flattery, V, lines 11-18. 


This list including the major forms, fixed and other, as well as some 
that are rather more obscure, is followed by an affirmation of the good 
that writing poetry brings to the author. There can be no better occupa- 
tion for a man if he wants to have a noble and happy heart and courtly 
appearance and conduct, for anyone who dedicates himself to writing 
such poetry can think of nothing base nor waste his time in quarreling, 
for it is an all-consuming task (V, lines 24-42). Other allegorical figures — 
Plaisance, Souvenirs, Pensers (Pleasure, Memories, Thoughts) — make an 
appearance in the discussion of the need to maintain a happy heart by 
way of thoughts of the beloved, for the unhappy or jealous heart has nei- 
ther the means nor the material for poetry (V, lines 43-84). There follows 
a section on music (V, lines 85-146), “une science” that cures melancholy, 
whether sacred music, like that played by the prophet David, or secular 
music, such as that of Orpheus, who liberated Euridice with his harp. 
A return to the power of “Retorique” comes next, allowing Machaut to 
list a variety of types of rhyme or “metres divers” (V, 150): “L'un est rime 
serpentine,/L'autre equivoque ou leonine,/L'autre croisie ou retrograde,” 
all to be found in “Lay, chanson, rondel ou balade” (“One is a serpentine 
rhyme,/Another equivocal or leonine,/The other crossed or “retrograde” 
[...] alay, a chanson, a rondeau, or a ballade,” V, lines 151-153, line 154). He 
works in Scens, Dous Penser, Esperance, and Plaisance in bringing the sec- 
tion on composition to an end and then closes (V, lines 169-184) with an 
appeal to God to allow him to produce poetry “qui bien plaise/Aus dames” 
(“that is pleasing to ladies,” V, lines 177-178), in accordance with the task 
he has been charged with by Nature and Amours. The last lines lead to his 
work the Dit dou Vergier, which appears directly following the Prologue in 
BnF fr. 1584, as the first realization of his good intentions. 

Apart from its contents, how do we assess the role of the Prologue in 
Machaut’s self-portrayal as a master poet? For a short text, the Prologue is 
richly illuminated. All three copies of the complete Prologue, which appears 
in manuscripts BnF fr. 1584, fr. 22545, and New York, Pierpont Morgan, 
M. 396, contain multiple miniatures (three, five, and three, respectively). 
Of these 11 images, three show Nature and three show Amours presenting 
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their children to Machaut as the qualities and material necessary for his 
writing. Of the two manuscripts (Paris, BnF fr. 9221 and fr. 881) contain- 
ing just the ballades as an abbreviated version of the Prologue, BnF fr. 
9221 includes a miniature combining the two presentation scenes, which 
mirror each other in an elaborate diptych the full width of the page. BnF 
fr. 881, which contains only one miniature, includes space for another at 
the beginning of the Prologue, although the image was never added, and 
the initials for the four ballades are particularly ornate. All copies also 
include rubrics, most of them quite elaborate, describing the content of 
the four ballades and also, therefore, the first miniatures that accompany 
the beginning of the work. 

These elements of manuscript design signal the importance of the work 
not only as the opening of a compendium, but also as a valuable item in 
and of itself. Francoise Ferrand has argued that the first two miniatures 
in BnF fr. 1584 — which depict Nature in the first and Amours in the sec- 
ond presenting their children to Machaut as the qualities and material 
necessary for his writing — show Machaut in the prestigious space usually 
reserved for the patron, an indication of the new status and function of the 
author at the end of the fourteenth century.” At the same time, the visual 
and textual presence of these allegorical figures and his deference to them 
allow him to retain an essential element of the humility topos customary 
for courtly poets. He is the master poet because Nature decided he should 
be, and he is cognizant of his favored as well as his privileged status. 

We have much to learn regarding Machaut’s poetics from the short 
Prologue. This reader’s guide written at the end of his career details at 
once the talents, skills, and vocation needed to be a master poet and a 
catalogue of the most celebrated forms of his day. It counters any ten- 
dency to relegate lyric love poetry to a status less worthy than the narra- 
tive poetry in his corpus, an attitude sometimes encountered in the work 
of later poets; on the contrary, the composition of fixed-form poetry is 
glorified. Written at the end of his career, Machaut's Prologue is both an 
introduction and a summary, a justification for the art of poetry and an 
invitation to explore the intricacies of a particular set of forms. 


11 Francoise Ferrand, “Les Portraits de Guillaume de Machaut à l'entrée du Prologue à 
ses oeuvres, signes iconiques de la nouvelle fonction de l'artiste, en France, à la fin du XIV* 
siècle,” in Le Portrait, ed. by Joseph-Marc Bailbé, preface by Madeleine Ambrière, Publica- 
tions de l'Université de Rouen 128 (Rouen, 1987), pp. 11-20. 
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THE FORMES FIXES 


Machaut's detailed list of different fixed forms in the Prologue points to 
the importance of formal properties as an organizing and aesthetic fea- 
ture in fourteenth-century poetry. In order to understand those catego- 
ries, let us try to define the major types. Each was clearly a distinct poetic 
vehicle for Machaut, as indicated by his enumeration of kinds of poems in 
the Prologue as well as by the division of his lyric poems by type in some 
manuscript groupings, a practice adopted by certain later authors, includ- 
ing Christine de Pizan. It is worth recalling that Machaut did not invent 
any of these forms. All existed before his day, and all were practiced after 
his lifetime. While he could not foresee the fate of the various types of 
poems he lists in the Prologue, it is obvious from our historical distance 
that the three most popular fixed forms as practiced by his successors 
were the rondeau, the virelai, and the ballade, while the chanson royale, 
lai, and complainte also persist, although they are somewhat less widely 
deployed. An introduction to each of these six forms follows. 

The rondeau, virelai, and ballade were all originally dance songs with a 
musical accompaniment and all evolve considerably both before Machaut 
adopts them and then in the hands of later authors. The defining elements 
can be described in terms of either the musical or textual structure. In 
this instance, it is the written text that is our concern and from that per- 
spective, the work of Daniel Poirion is foundational in understanding the 
technical strictures and poetic structures of each category. In the case 
of the virelai and the rondeau, both of which are short poems contain- 
ing considerable repetition of the central idea, Poirion characterizes their 
movement as “encerclement,” or encircling. In this instance we should 
understand that quality as a circular movement, or one of doubling back. 
This circular pattern is the result primarily of the use of the refrain. 

In the rondeau, the refrain is made up of two or more lines, which first 
appear at the opening of the poem. The first line of the refrain is then 
repeated in the middle of the rondeau and the entire refrain is repeated at 
the end. The line length and number of lines in the rondeaux can vary - in 
Machaut's case, from four syllables to ten per line, and from six lines to 
24 per rondeau. The rhyme scheme includes only two rhymes, AB, which 
are established by the first appearance of the refrain. 


1? Poirion, Le Poète et le prince. 
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The challenge for the poet in composing a rondeau is to choose mean- 
ingful, well-crafted lines for the refrain and then to render that refrain 
meaningful in each of its three recurrences, integrating them into the 
syntax of the few lines containing other content. The pleasure for the lis- 
tener or reader is the statement of the theme in the opening lines and the 
anticipation of seeing it reappear, first in part, and then as a whole. The 
reprise of the first lines as the closing lines sends the poem into a poten- 
tial perpetual repetition. Machaut made that movement explicit in the 
refrain of one of his rondeaux — “Ma fin est mon commencement/Et mon 
commencement ma fin” (“My end is my beginning/And my beginning my 
end,” Rondel XV, p. 575) - a poem known to musicologists because it also 
describes how to realize the musical notation to perform this polyphonic 
piece.!3 

The virelai is closely related to, or a subset of, the rondeau. As we saw 
in the Prologue, Machaut also calls it a “chanson baladée” in a reference 
to its essence as a dance song. This kind of poem is generally based on 
two rhymes and begins with a refrain that is repeated between each of 
three strophes in Machaut's model. Poirion remarks that the virelai was 
of special interest to Machaut, perhaps because the format allowed for 
more invention and flexibility than the rondeau.!* Presumably because of 
its indissoluble connection with a musical setting, there is only one virelai 
included in the Loange des Dames, and that one is set to music among the 
38 virelais in the music section of Machaut's manuscripts. There are nine 
virelais incorporated into the Voir dit, five of them unique to that work, 
and one in the Remede. Machaut's total production of virelais, by Earp's 
count, is 42. 

Unlike the isometric lines of the rondeau, the virelai uses two and 
even three different line lengths, with the result, as Poirion notes, that 
structurally and graphically, the layout of the poem can be confusing. In 
Poirion’s assessment, the virelai is the form in which Machaut shows the 
greatest ingenuity,'* exploiting the flexibility of the structure and the more 
extensive refrain than the rondeau or the ballade allow. No two of his 
virelais are identical in their structure. Later poets adapt his model of 


13 See chapters by Jaqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet and Jennifer Bain in this volume. 

14 See Poirion, Le Poète et le prince, “Le Virelai chez Guillaume de Machaut,” pp. 326-33, 
and “L'Evolution du virelai,” pp. 343-48. 

15 Poirion states, "La structure du virelai en rend la lecture parfois difficile: on se perd 
dans le dédale de la versification”; Le Poéte et le prince, p. 329. 

16 Le Poète et le prince, p. 328. 
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a three-strophe virelai, varying and generally reducing that number, a 
change that may result from the evolution of a poem with music, intended 
as a dancing song, to the exclusive textual focus of a poem without musi- 
cal accompaniment. 

The third of the most common of the fixed forms is the ballade, gener- 
ally considered the dominant verse form of the fourteenth century and 
on into the fifteenth.!” Certainly the ballade is by far the most numerous 
type among Machaut's lyric poetry production as well as the most numer- 
ous among his poems set to music. Earp counts 246 ballades in Machaut's 
oeuvre, of which 205 single and one double ballade appear in the Loange 
des dames. As alluded to earlier, the ballade is in its basic form a poem of 
three, isometric strophes, each of which ends with a refrain. Line length 
and number of lines per strophe can vary. Further removed by Machaut's 
day from its origins as a dance song than either the rondeau or the virelai, 
the ballade is writerly and intellectual in flavor, allowing for both develop- 
ment of and elaboration on a courtly or moral theme, and is the form par 
excellence for the exploration of love doctrine. Poirion calls the propor- 
tions of the ballade "triangular," and notes that its tripartite division is *en 
profonde harmonie avec les habitudes de la pensée médiévale." 

Among the many permutations of line and strophe configuration, 
Machaut's favorite form for the ballade by far was the seven-line strophe 
with decasyllabic lines, followed by a second large group composed of 
eight-line strophes with a mix of line lengths.!* Apart from those most fre- 
quent structures, however, Machaut also wrote ballades with nine-, ten-, 
and twelve-line strophes, using line lengths as short as seven syllables. As 
can be deduced by the numbers given above, the ballade form dominates 
the Loange des dames. It is also, as we saw, the form of poem Machaut 
chose for the demonstration of his mastery and vocation in the opening 
of his Prologue, an indication of its privileged status in his corpus. 

Related to the ballade, the chant royal is also known as the chanson 
royale. In contrast with the ballade and its three strophes, the chant royal 
consists of five strophes and can therefore develop a topic at greater 
length. While the ballade is characterized by a refrain, the chant royal is 


17 For this assessment, see, for example, Nigel Wilkins, One Hundred Ballades, Rondeaux 
and Virelais from the Late Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1969), pp. 2-3; and “La Ballade," Dic- 
tionnaire des lettres frangaises: Le moyen áge (Paris, 1964), p. 122. 

18 Le Poète et le prince, p. 374. 

19 See chart in Poirion, Le Poète et le prince, pp. 374-75. 
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characterized by an envoi — a short strophe of more or less half the num- 
ber of lines as in the full strophes, appended to the poem and often con- 
taining a restatement of or comment on the major theme. The ballade 
and chant royal are sometimes named interchangeably by medieval poets 
and cross-pollinate in some ways: they influence each other in that the 
chant royal often builds in a refrain and the ballade, in the hands of poets 
who come after Machaut, often includes an envoi.?? Machaut's Loange 
contains seven chants royaux, and he included one more in his Remede 
de Fortune for a total of eight in his collected works.?! 

The complainte, unlike the other forms discussed so far, is largely free of 
formal constraints, leading to considerable variety.22 The ten complaintes 
in the Loange demonstrate its great flexibility. The first, for example, com- 
prises 256 lines organized into 32 eight-line strophes, in which lines 1-3 
and 5-7 are octosyllabic, and lines 4 and 8 contain four syllables.25 Each 
strophe is based on two rhymes (A8A8A8B4A8A8A8B4), the second of 
which (B) becomes the primary rhyme (A) of the following strophe. In 
contrast, the second complainte is only 37 lines long and has no internal 
divisions. It uses decasyllabic lines and rhyming couplets (A10A10B10B10 
etc.).24 The complainte is a very open-ended form, with, as Poirion notes, 
a tendency to approach the aesthetic and the rhythms of the narrative 
dit.25 Machaut organized most of his 14 complaintes into a separate sec- 
tion in two of his later manuscripts,?6 from which one might conclude 
that he understood this kind of poem as inherently different in nature 
from the more tightly choreographed fixed forms. 

The lai is the last form to consider. It is sometimes called the lai lyrique 
(lyric lai) to distinguish it from the narrative lai such as those of Marie de 
France. There are no lyric lais in the Loange, but Machaut wrote two dozen 
of them and they, like the complaintes, form a separate section in his later 
manuscripts.?7 The lai is in some ways the opposite of the relatively free- 
form complainte and it deviates from the circular and repetitive rondeau, 


20 For a history and full description of the chant royal, see Poirion, Le Poéte et le prince, 
pp. 361-366 and pp. 369-374. 

21 The total is taken from Earp, Guide to Research, p. 242. 

22 For much more detail on the complainte, see Poirion, Le Poète et le prince, pp. 399- 
400, pp. 406-409, pp. 415-418. 

23 Chichmaref, Poésies lyriques, pp. 241-249. 

24 Chichmaref, Poésies lyriques, pp. 249-250. 

25 Poirion, Le Poéte et le prince, pp. 406-407. 

26 See Earp, Guide to Research, p. 242, p. 243. 

27 Earp, Guide to Research, p. 243. 
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virelai, and ballade. It is elaborate in its structure, generally consisting, in 
the work of Machaut and his followers, of 12 strophes, each one hetero- 
metric (i.e. composed of lines of different lengths) and internally divided 
into two or four sections. Each strophe is different from the others, with 
the exception that the last one mirrors exactly the format of the first. In 
order to accommodate this diversity in structure, the musical accompani- 
ment to a lai uses a different melodic line for each strophe.?8 

These six forms, then, make up the principle lyric models adopted and 
adapted by the poets who succeeded Machaut. Musicologists and liter- 
ary scholars alike still have much to mine in the close reading of individ- 
ual poems, groupings by form, groupings by theme, narrative sequences 
embedded in larger collections, and collections as organized in the manu- 
scripts that preserve this corpus of highly accomplished verse. 


RECEPTION 


We have ample evidence that Machaut was held in the highest esteem 
by his contemporaries and successors, a phenomenon that renders all the 
more obvious the relative lack of interest in his lyric poetry in modern 
criticism. In an anonymous treatise entitled Les Régles de la second rhé- 
torique, composed in the first third of the fifteenth century, Machaut is 
listed among "les premiers rethoriques," preeminent authors whose writ- 
ings others should use as models if they wish to learn to write narrative 
or lyric poetry.?? Machaut is listed fourth, after Guillaume de Saint Amour 
(c. 1220-1272), now considered a minor author; Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meun, authors of the thirteenth-century Roman de la Rose; and 
Philippe de Vitry (1291-1361), poet, composer, and music theorist. The 
Régles calls Machaut “le grant retthorique de nouvelle fourme, qui com- 
mencha toutes tailles nouvelles, et les parfais lays d'amours" (the great 
writer of new models, who began all new forms , and of perfect lais about 
love).30 Following a half dozen other fourteenth-century authors, the trea- 
tise then evokes “Eustace Morel," namely Eustache Deschamps, whom it 
identifies as Machaut's nephew.?! 


28 See Poirion, Le Poète et le prince, pp. 399-406, pp. 409-414. 

29 M.E. Langlois, ed., Le Recueil d'Arts de la seconde rhétorique (Paris, 1902). 
30 Langlois, Le Recueil d’Arts, p. 12. 

31 Langlois, Le Recueil d’Arts, p. 14. 
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While modern historians give no credence to that blood tie, Deschamps 
was certainly Machaut's direct descendent in the family tree of late- 
medieval French writers: Deschamps himself wrote that Machaut 
“M’a nourry et fait maintes dougours" (“raised me and did many good things 
for me,” Ballade 447, line 5).2? In that same poem, Deschamps calls his 
poetic godfather “la fleur de toutes flours,/Noble poète et faiseur renommé,/ 
Plus qu'Ovide vray remede d'amours” (“flower of all flowers,/Noble poet 
and renowned composer,/More than Ovid the true remedy for love,” 447, 
lines 2-4). 

At the time of Machaut’s death in 1377, Deschamps composed two bal- 
lades in his honor (“Armes, Amours, Dames, Chevalerie” and “O fleur des 
fleurs de toute melodie,” Ballades 123 and 124; Vol. I, pp. 243-246). These 
poems praise him both as a musician/composer and as a love poet. In 
the first strophe of “O fleur des fleurs,” he expresses the magnitude of 
Machaut's reputation as follows: 


Apres voz faiz, qui obtendra le chois 

Sur tous faiseurs? Certes, ne le congnoys. 
Vo noms sera precieuse relique, 

Car l'en plourra en France et en Artois 
La mort Machaut, le noble rethorique 


After your achievements, who will be known as the first/Among all writers? 
Certainly, I do not know./Your name will be a precious relic,/For in France 
and in Artois one will lament/The death of Machaut the noble poet, 1:124, 
lines 4-8, p. 245. 


Deschamps does not presume to replace Machaut at the pinnacle of poetic 
prestige, but he does present himself as a willing disciple and stand-in. 
In a gesture embracing Machaut's poetic world as his own, Deschamps 
asks Peronne, the heroine of Machaut's Voir dit, to accept him as her 
“loial ami" in Machaut's place, now that the master is dead: "Veuillés, lui 
mort, pour l'onneur de celui,/Que je soie vostre loyal ami" ("May it please 
you, with him dead, and in his honor,/That I become your loyal lover,” 
III447, lines 6-7, p. 259). He petitions Peronne to receive favorably his 
pitiful clamor. He is the supplicant and she must come to his aid; she 
will save him (lines 16-20). This strategic positioning is both subtle and 
clever and depends on the intertextual link to Machaut's Voir dit for its 


32 Ballade 447, Oeuvres complétes d'Eustache Deschamps, ed. Le Marquis de Queux de 
Saint-Hilaire et Gaston Raynaud, Société des anciens textes français (Paris, 1878-1904), 
10 vols., Vol. III, p. 259. 
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full resonance. Here the poet Deschamps is proposing to do homage to 
his teacher by taking up service to that teacher's lady, stepping into the 
role of poet as lover just as Machaut had advocated. However, by insert- 
ing himself in the fiction of the Voir dit, “Eustace,” as he identifies himself 
in line 15, also steps into the role of poet as teacher and authority. In the 
narrative of the Voir dit, the lover-protagonist has won the lady with his 
poetic prowess. The apprentice, then, assumes the place of the master 
while doing so in his honor and, ostensibly, in a position of humility and 
respect. 

Deschamps' portrayal of his status vis á vis Machaut demonstrates the 
imperative of affiliation so evident in the poetic personae of late-medieval 
French poets. Each is the heir of his predecessors (or hers, in the case of 
Christine de Pizan), at once obliged and most eager to praise, adopt, and 
emulate the models set by the renowned authors who came before them. 
The fixed forms as practiced by Machaut are borrowed and reworked by 
Deschamps, Christine de Pizan, Jean Froissart, Oton de Grandson, and 
Geoffrey Chaucer, among others. In addition to the passages we have seen 
from the anonymous author of the Les Régles de la second rhétorique and 
by Deschamps, Machaut's name appears among lists of praiseworthy poets 
by many more, including Gilles le Muisit, Alain Chartier, Martin le France, 
Michault Taillevent. By the mid-fifteenth century, René d'Anjou - author, 
patron of the arts, duke of Anjou, count of Provence, and king of Naples, 
among many other titles — considered Machaut among the preeminent 
secular authors of western European civilization. René's allegorical work 
Le Livre du cuer d'amours espris (1457) depicts a cemetery in which are 
interred faithful lovers and love poets. He names himself among the for- 
mer and Machaut among the latter, in the company of Ovid, Boccaccio, 
Jean de Meun, Petrarch, and Alain Chartier. 

With the end of the Middle Ages, Machaut disappeared from the pan- 
theon of esteemed literary models as completely as the other authors of 
the age, no matter their reputation, who fell victim to changing literary 
values and tastes. The sixteenth century adopted its own favorite fixed 
forms with gusto, of course, but substituted the Petrarchan sonnet and 
models borrowed from Classical Antiquity for the forms that had flour- 
ished until the end of the fifteenth century. 

In the great phase of recovery of medieval literature, the philologists and 
literary scholars of the late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, 
to whom we owe so many of the critical editions and histories to which 
we still refer, were very dismissive of Machaut's poetry. Lawrence Earp 
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gives a quick survey of that critical reaction, including some well-chosen 
quotations such as Alfred Jeanroy's assessment of the “banality, prolixity, 
and platitude” that mark Machaut's large corpus of poetry, and conclud- 
ing that it would be difficult to find 20 poems worth quoting,33 

Itis a revealing exercise to see just how Machaut has been anthologized 
in the decades since Chichemaref published his complete lyric poetry in 
1909. A review of the Machaut selections included in twentieth-century 
volumes of medieval verse illustrates the difficulty of presenting medieval 
poetry for the modern reader. Perhaps paradoxically, it is a real challenge 
to excerpt selections from a body of poetry at once as large and coherent 
as Machaut's Loange. How much is a representative sample? By what cri- 
teria should that sample be chosen? What few poems can one assemble 
to give a reasonably accurate idea of a corpus that aspires to convey the 
full gamut of the courtly love experience? 

A quick survey of five anthologies, while undeniably incomplete, con- 
firms how little attention Machaut was given early in the twentieth cen- 
tury and how critical attention — and, therefore, the canon — has shifted 
in more recent years. To begin with, in La Poésie lyrique au moyen áge 
(1936), a very slim, small-format, one-volume compendium, Machaut is 
the first of four poets included in the section titled “Le Nouvel art poé- 
tique," followed by Eustache Deschamps, Christine de Pi[z]an, and Charles 
d'Orléans.?* The poems by Machaut presented are limited to two ballades 
and two rondeaux.?? The short introduction identifies Machaut as “le pre- 
mier théoricien du nouvel art poétique" but judges the interest of his work 
rather severely, damning it with faint praise: "Si, trop souvent esclave de 
la forme, il manque parfois d'aisance et d'originalité et se complait trop 
volontiers du jeu des allégories, il lui arrive aussi d'exprimer avec sincérité 
ses sentiments profonds et de décrire ses aventures personnelles."?6 Note- 
worthy are the pejorative attitude towards Machaut's lack of originality 
and the interest in what might be autobiographical in his work, both hall- 
marks of literary criticism of the period. 


33 Alfred Jeanroy, “La Littérature de langue française des origines à Ronsard,” in Histoire 
des lettres, Vol. 1, Des Origines à Ronsard, by Joseph Bédier, Alfred Jeanroy, and F. Picavet; 
Vol. 12a of Histoire de la nation francaise, ed. Gabiel Hanotaux, 15 vols. (Paris, 1920-29), 
p. 465. Quoted at greater length in Earp, Guide to Research, p. 256. 

34 La Poésie lyrique au moyen áge, Classiques Larousse (Paris, 1936), pp. 81-84. 

35 Respectively, Chichmaref, Poésies lyriques, Ballades 200 and 43 and Rondels 236 
and 237. 

36 Poésie lyrique au moyen áge (1936), p. 81. 
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The updated version of the same anthology, Poésie lyrique au moyen 
áge in the Nouveaux Classiques series (Larousse, 1975), reorganizes the 
material and expands to two volumes.” There are now six excerpts from 
Machaut. The less than enthusiastic introduction to the Machaut selec- 
tions is almost the same, with one significant modification: the end of 
the sentence quoted above now reads as follows: *...il lui arrive aussi 
d'exprimer avec sincérité ses sentiments personnels.”38 This editorial 
change, forty years later in the history of literary criticism, does not yet 
embrace the increased appreciation for the formal properties of medieval 
lyric that by mid-century had taken hold in scholarship on Machaut and 
other poets.?? The moderately updated Nouveau Classique Larousse adds 
a reproduction of an author portrait of Machaut (from an unidentified 
manuscript). 

In the Pléiade volume Poétes et Romanciers du Moyen Age (Gallimard, 
1967), Machaut is one of five poets representing the fourteenth century 
(along with Eustache Deschamps, Froissart, Le Duc de Berry, and Le 
Batard de Coucy).* In this compilation, Machaut is labeled “le chef d'école 
reconnu par les poètes du XIV" siècle,” a recognition of Machaut's status 
among his peers and therefore of his importance at least in his own day.*! 
Nigel Wilkins's One Hundred Ballades, Rondeaux and Virelais From the Late 
Middle Ages, published in 1969, is representative of, and perhaps helped 
shape, the more appreciative attitude of more recent decades concerning 
the merits of late-medieval poetry.^? In his introduction, Wilkins states: 
"One name towers over the fourteenth century in lyric poetry, the unjustly 
neglected Guillaume de Machaut, virtuoso poet and musician." 4? Unlike 
the previously mentioned anthologies, and as appropriate to the work of 
a specialist in late-medieval lyric, Wilkins's volume contains a much more 
technical introduction, including analysis and description of the various 
fixed forms. Wilkins's selections from Machaut cover all the major fixed 
forms, including six ballades, two double ballades, one chanson royale, 


37 Poésie lyrique au moyen áge, Nouveaux Classiques Larousse (Paris, 1975), pp. 77-81. 

38 Poésie lyrique au moyen áge (1975), p. 77. 

39 See Earp, A Guide to Research, for a succinct history of the changing attitude towards 
Machaut's lyric production, pp. 256-57. 

40 Albert Pauphilet, ed., Poétes et Romanciers du Moyen Age, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade 
52 (Paris, 1967), pp. 955-964. 

^! Poétes et Romanciers du Moyen Age, p. 955. 

42 Nigel Wilkins, ed., One Hundred Ballades, Rondeaux and Virelais From the Late Middle 
Ages (Cambridge, 1969). See pp. 21-38 for the Machaut selections. 

^3 Wilkins, One Hundred Ballades, Rondeaux and Virelais, 2. 
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three rondeaux, and two virelais, with end-notes discussing fine points of 
meter, rhyme, content, musical accompaniment, and more. The anthol- 
ogy also includes musical examples and a full critical apparatus. 

Intended for a less specialized audience, the collection titled Poétes du 
Moyen Age: Chants de guerre, d'amour et de mort (1987) consists of mod- 
ern French translations of medieval originals.** The volume has a pref- 
ace by French writer and mathematician Jacques Roubaud, and the texts 
were selected, translated and annotated by the eminent medievalist and 
Machaut scholar Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet. To represent Machaut, 
Cerquiglini includes a complainte, four ballades, and three rondeaux 
(including “Quant Colette Colet colie," one of the rondeaux included in 
the Larousse collections, translated here as "Quand Colette cajole Colet"). 
Like Wilkins in his anthology, both Roubaud and Cerquiglini are admiring 
of the skill and finesse of the poetry presented, addressing its technical 
properties as well as major themes and genres. In the preface, Roubaud 
addresses the difficulty of rendering poetry in translation, even from Mid- 
dle to modern French, recognizing that much of the finesse ofthe original, 
which lies in its technical complexities, is inevitably lost. Of Machaut he 
says, "Son oeuvre, immense, est sans doute d'une originalité aussi grande 
que celle d'un Chaucer, d'un Dante ou d'un Pétrarque. On commence 
seulement à le découvrir.”** Roubaud's comment is a direct reply and a 
corrective — a good bookend, so to speak - to the disparaging attitude 
towards Machaut's originality as expressed in the first Larousse anthology 
of 50 years earlier. 

Apart from anthologies with a handful of samples, in what form can we 
find Machaut's lyric corpus today? A search of electronic databases turns 
up far more references to recordings and editions of his music than to his 
non-musical works. It is safe to say that Machaut's poetry is known today 
primarily through his lyrics set to music, which have become a staple of 
the historically-informed performance of the medieval repertoire. For 
audiences outside the academy, he has certainly enjoyed greater longev- 
ity and appreciation as a composer than as an author, and as an author, 
he is better known as a writer of narrative than as a poet. 

Can we say that Machaut's lyric poetry is still in circulation today, 
whether inside the academy or outside it? To a limited extent, the answer 


^*^ Poétes du Moyen Age: Chants de guerre, d'amour et de mort, préface de Jacques Rou- 
baud, textes choisis, traduits et présentés par Jacqueline Cerquiglini, avec la collaboration 
d'Anne Berthelot, Livre de Poche (Paris, 1987). See pp. 113-121 for the Machaut entry. 

45 Poétes du Moyen Age, p. 8. 
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is yes. We have at our disposal the two scholarly editions referred to in 
this article. The only complete critical edition is still that of Vladimir 
Chichemaref, which initially appeared in 1909 and was reissued by Slat- 
kine Reprints in 1973. A year before the Slatkine reprint, Nigel Wilkins 
had published his edition of La Louange des Dames, containing 282 poems 
organized by formal categories and accompanied by musical settings. The 
intended audience for the Chichemaref and Wilkins editions is academic: 
specifically, medievalists with a professional interest in Machaut's work 
on its own merits and as a trendsetter for the century of medieval poetry 
to follow. 

There are real obstacles to the production of modern editions for a 
more general contemporary readership. First, of course, only a limited 
set of readers can understand and appreciate the subtleties of the Middle 
French in which Machaut's poetry is written. If one chooses to translate 
the originals in order to reach a wider audience, translations can ren- 
der the content but only rarely come close to the technical intricacies 
of the original, in which lies so much of its virtuosity. One example of a 
modern edition and translation is a slim volume titled Lob der Frauen, 
a literal translation into German of the title “Loange des dames.” Edited 
and with commentary by Jacqueline Cerquiglini-Toulet, it contains 50 
poems from the Loange, each with a facing-page translation into modern 
German.** With its elegant fonts, heavy paper, and 21 color miniatures, 
this book incorporates some of the decorative values found in Machaut's 
manuscripts themselves and is intended as a distillation of the courtly 
love themes most central to the Loange as well as a readerly experience 
of appreciation for a fine book of poetry. Such an homage to Machaut- 
the-poet in a modern vernacular is rare, however, for a number of rea- 
sons going well beyond the question of how many modern readers have 
competence in Middle French. Issues of financial viability in the modern 
world of publishing are a major obstacle. Books of poetry do not sell. Cur- 
rent reading practices and literary tastes lie more with narrative than with 
poetry, with long works more than with short formats. One might argue, 
therefore, that a lack of interest in lyric poetry among today's readers, 
both recreational and academic, has repercussions for the reception of 
the works of poets of earlier periods — with Machaut as a case in point. 


46 Guillaume de Machaut: Lob der Frauen, Gedichte altfranzósisch und deutsch, pre- 
sented by Jacqueline Cerquiglini, translations by René Pérennec, Afterword by Uwe 
Griining (Leipzig, 1987). 
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In an age when critical preoccupations lie with novelty, originality, sus- 
tained creative production, and polyphony, both musical and thematic, 
Machaut's courtly poetry, the beauty of which lies in its mastery of subtle 
variation on widely-practiced models, is passed over in favor of the works 
that better suit our predilections. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much codicological and literary evidence leads to some well-founded 
conclusions concerning Machaut and his oeuvre, among them the fol- 
lowing. First, Machaut deliberately arranged his works into carefully 
planned and beautiful compilation manuscripts, a practice that signifi- 
cantly influenced his followers and, thus, the modes of book production 
of the late Middle Ages. Second, his lyric poetry, both with and without 
accompanying music, was as central to his literary production as his nar- 
rative work, as manifested by the care with which the lyrics are organized 
into the capacious Loange des dames as well as into categories by type. 
Third, Machaut consciously cultivated as part of his literary persona the 
role of teacher and master poet and crafted his works as compendia of 
models to illustrate the fixed form poetry he wanted to bequeath to his 
literary heirs. 

As a manifestation of the last point, the Prologue establishes his bona 
fides as the recipient of poetic talent from the most unimpeachable of 
sources at the same time as it illustrates with brilliant examples the real- 
ization of that talent. His Remede de Fortune (c. 1341) punctuates the nar- 
rative with nine lyric poems, one each of nine different types, in what 
amounts to an instruction manual on poetic form. The integration of nar- 
rative and lyric insertions is one of Machaut's greatest legacies to suc- 
cessive generations, and is a technique he used in many works, from the 
various “dits” through the Voir dit (1364) and in the Prologue, composed at 
the end of his career. For Machaut, the lyric poem, whether set to music 
or not, was equally valuable as an autonomous text, as one item in a col- 
lection, or as a lyric moment inserted into a story line. His use of a con- 
siderable number of his lyrics in more than one larger composition or 
duplicated in different sections of a manuscript demonstrates their flex- 
ibility, their multiple functions, the integrity and importance of both their 
content and their form. 

There can be no doubt, then, that Machaut took pride in his fixed- 
form lyric poetry and, as we have seen, attained a reputation as the most 
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expert practitioner of the art in late-medieval France. No matter his 
mastery or success with his contemporaries, however, successive liter- 
ary periods, including our own, have chosen to eschew medieval literary 
models. One issue pertaining to the aesthetic values of modern readership 
is the premium we have placed on originality and novelty, a bias that does 
not immediately allow for the beauty to be found within prescribed lit- 
erary forms. Poets who produce “fixed form poetry” must work within 
the fixed rules or properties that define the category. They work within 
constraints, and the challenge and beauty of such literary forms lie in 
transcending them or maximizing their potential from within both for- 
mal and thematic strictures. To a modernist eye, poetry produced accord- 
ing to those principles is almost inevitably deemed repetitive, derivative, 
stale, overly constructed, uninventive, and preoccupied with form at the 
expense of content. 

The shift in the mid-twentieth century toward a greater critical appre- 
ciation for Machaut's fixed-form poetry — as tracked by Earp and mani- 
fest in the anthologies examined briefly — corresponds roughly to both a 
resurgence of interest in the late Middle Ages in the scholarly world and 
experiments with form in the literary world. The field of medieval studies 
gradually moved beyond the notion of the “waning” of the Middle Ages, a 
dismissal of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as nothing more than 
fallow ground between the “High” Middle Ages and the Renaissance. That 
development has led to new critical editions and literary criticism evalu- 
ating the contributions of authors such as Machaut, Christine de Pizan, 
Eustache Deschamps, Jean Froissart, Alain Chartier, and René d'Anjou. 
At the same time, in the field of letters, European writers launched lit- 
erary experiments such as OuLiPo in France, the “Ouvroir de littérature 
potentielle” or “workshop of potential literature,” whose literary produc- 
tion deliberately invents and works within often rigid constraints.*” Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, a number of the members of OuLiPo have done 
significant work as critics or writers of medieval(ist) literature, includ- 
ing Italo Calvino, Bernard Cerquiglini, and Jacques Roubaud. The last 
of those names will be familiar as the scholar who wrote the introduc- 
tion to Poétes du Moyen Age: Chants de guerre, d’amour et de mort, one of 
the anthologies discussed above that takes a positive view of fixed-form 
poetry and places Machaut among the most esteemed of medieval writ- 
ers. Given the OuLiPo mandate to write clever, playful literature within 


47 See the OuLiPo website for more information: www.oulipo.net. 
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self-imposed limitations, Roubaud and his colleagues are much more 
inclined than other critics to find much of value in the fourteenth-century 
version of a similar phenomenon. Paradoxically, as post-modern sensibili- 
ties allow for a shift in aesthetic criteria, we rediscover affinities with an 
era of literature long shelved as irrelevant, derivative and rigid. After a 
long drought, Machaut, his followers, and their lyric poetry are finding 
new admirers. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


PERFORMING MACHAUT'S MESSE DE NOTRE DAME: 
FROM MODERNIST ALLEGIANCES TO THE POSTMODERN 
HINTERLAND 


Kirsten Yri 


Arguably one of Machaut’s most well-known works is his Messe de Nostre 
Dame, a setting of the Mass Ordinary in four-part polyphony. With six 
complete musical editions appearing between 1948 and 1956 and a revival 
of “pre-Bach” music well underway, the Mass was poised to become the 
pièce de resistence of early music ensembles and record companies alike.! 
Record catalogues confirm its success: from 1951 to 2010, 31 full recordings 
of the Mass and 26 recordings containing portions of the Mass entered 
the marketplace? So saturated was the market by the early 1970s, that 
Denis Arnold, reviewer for Gramophone, went so far as to say that the 
latest Mass recording represented “a terrible waste of resources,” and that, 
“there is so much medieval music, a lot of it highly attractive, which has 
received virtually no attention from the companies. Is there a market for 
just one work, however renowned?” 


My heartfelt thanks to Ludwig Meissner and Joan Kilgour for help with translations, 
to Lawrence Earp for providing me digitized pages from Machaut’s manuscripts and a 
copy of the Dessoff recording, and to Jennifer Bain and Deborah McGrady for helpful 
comments on earlier drafts. An earlier version of this paper was read at the International 
Machaut Society, in Kalamazoo, 2009. I also gratefully acknowledge financial support for 
this research from a grant funded partly by Wilfrid Laurier University and partly by a Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada Institutional grant. 

! Jacques Chailley (1948); Armand Machabey (1948); Guillaume de Van (1949); Hans 
Hubsch (1953); Friedrich Ludwig (published posthumously by Heinrich Besseler in 1954); 
and Leo Schrade (1956). 

2 A complete discography of the Mass and other Machaut works compiled by Pierre- 
F. Roberge is available at http://www.medieval.org/emfaq/composers/machaut.html. 

3 D.A., “Machaut, Messe Notre Dame,” Gramophone 49 (January, 1972): 92. This boom 
in recordings of the Mass is reflected in radio play as well — compare 3 airplay listings in 
the 1950s to 13 in the 1960s to 46 in the 1970s (collated from the New York Times radio 
listings). 
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Such renown for Machaut's Mass is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering it had little historical precedence. It was certainly absent in 
Charles Burney's 1789 A General History of Music where he explains: 
“The Count [de Caylus] frankly confesses, that, though he has studied 
them [Machaut's compositions] with the utmost attention, and consulted 
the most learned musicians, he has been utterly unable to satisfy his curi- 
osity concerning their intrinsic worth.”* Kiesewetter's 1834 Geschichte der 
Europäisch-abendländische Musik is similarly dismissive: regarding a frag- 
ment of Machaut’s Gloria, he carps: “I have always regarded it as the work 
of a presuming dilettante, who, being an adept at versification, and hav- 
ing a superficial degree of knowledge in regard to most things, was bold 
enough to try his skill in musical composition.” Similar to early scholars 
who dismissed Machaut's skills as a poet, as noted in Barbara Altmann’s 
contribution to this collection, so too his fame as the composer of the 
Messe de Nostre Dame would remain for twentieth-century scholars and 
performers to construct. 

Numerous factors are responsible for the positioning of Machaut and his 
Mass at the forefront of medieval recordings. First, the fact that Machaut 
collected and preserved his works in manuscripts provided a body of “great 
works” to be investigated. The Mass is extant in five of Machaut's com- 
plete-works manuscripts: Ferrell, on loan to Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
(no shelfmark) and its copy Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France (BnF), 
fr. 1585 (both dating from the 1370s); BnF fr. 1584 (also from the 1370s, 
and quite possibly supervised by Machaut); and the two manuscripts that 
scholars argue postdate him: BnF fr. 22545-22546 (from the 1390s) and 
BnF fr. 9221 (from the 1390s). Only Ferrell gives the Mass a title before 
presenting it “Ci comme[n]ce la messe de nostre dame"; whereas BnF fr. 
1584 and BnF fr. 9221 list it in their indices, the former describing it as “La 
messe" and the latter indicating "Aprés s'ensuit la messe." By collecting 
and preserving his works, Machaut also appeared to demonstrate a sense 
of ownership and authorship that resonated in the 1930s with burgeon- 
ing studies in music history. Indeed, that fame and recognition could be 


^ Charles Burney, A General History of Music, From the Earliest Ages to the Present Period 
(1789), ed. Frank Mercer (New York, 1935), p. 615. 

5 Kiesewetter also cites M. Castil Blaze who reports that the Mass was performed at the 
coronation of Charles V of France, R.G. Kiesewetter, History of the Modern Music of Western 
Europe, trans. Robert Müller (New York, 1973), p. 101. 
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ascribed to a known single composer and that singular works could be 
examined within “complete works” were of paramount importance. 

Second, the work's distinction as the first polyphonic treatment of an 
entire Mass ordinary by a single composer conformed to contemporary 
beliefs in originality and individuality at the core of twentieth-century 
musicology. We read, thus, in Gustave Reese's 1940 monograph, Music 
of the Middle Ages: “Machaut's Mass is a work of great historical impor- 
tance. It is the earliest complete polyphonic setting of the Ordinary of the 
Mass by one man."6 Not surprisingly, this type of statement is privileged 
throughout the century in encyclopedic and music history texts, editions, 
record jackets and reviews. If medieval works were to be included in the 
expanding discipline of music history, they would best conform to the 
"star system" of great works and great composers. 

Third, the reputation of Machaut and the Mass also benefited from evo- 
lutionary models of history that singled out great men and their works in 
terms of stylistic innovation and evolution. One of the hallmarks of the 
Mass that scholars placed in an evolutionary perspective was the use of 
a unifying motive for the work. As Reese notes, following Machabey, “an 
effort is plainly made to bind the work together,” and there is a “generat- 
ing cell" that "gives rise to imitations, to fugal entries, to repetitions, to 
counter-melodies in long time values (Kyrie).” With a music-historical 
perspective on the Middle Ages informed by the search for origins and 
stylistic evolution, considerations of Machaut's Mass inevitably placed it 
as the first in the evolutionary development leading to Bach, Beethoven, 
and ultimately Stravinsky, whose own Mass was said to be modeled on 
Machaut's So we find, “[t]his work, which was still performed in the 


$ Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New York, 1940), p. 357. Similarly, under the 
dictionary entries for Machaut, we read "Musically, the most important of his composi- 
tions is the Mass... With the exception of the anonymous 3-part 'Messe de Tournai' it is 
the oldest extant polyphonic setting of the Mass," Grove's, A Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, ed. H.C. Colles (New York, 1940), p. 269; and, in the 1954 Grove's, that "After the Mass 
of Tournai, which was composed in the 13th century, it is the earliest ordinarium missae 
in a polyphonic setting," E.D., “Machaut, Guillaume de,” Grove's, A Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, 5th ed., ed. Eric Blom (New York, 1954), p. 472. 

7 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, p. 356, citing Armand Machabey, “Guillaume de 
Machault," Revue Musicale XII (1931), p. 407. 

8 See for instance, Aldous Huxley who says that Machaut's Mass is a “fourteenth cen- 
tury precursor of Stravinsky's recent religious music,” in “Repertory ‘Pond’ vs. Musical 
‘Ocean, ” New York Times, November 17, 1957, p. 21; see also Robert Craft, "Stravinsky's New 
Musical Setting of the Mass," New York Times, February 20, 1949, X7, where he compares 
Machaut's integration of voices and instruments, as well as the “recurrent discord" on the 
word "Crucifixus". 
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sixteenth century, was destined to prove the ancestor of the polyphonic 
Masses of Josquin and Palestrina and even of those of Bach and Beethoven,” 
and further that itis a “fourteenth-century precursor of Stravinsky's recent 
religious music.” 

Yet, to cite Philip Jackson, “[i]n one of the ironies of music history, there 
is no evidence that Machaut's unparalleled work had any direct influence 
on future developments."? What Jackson surely means is that although 
some of Machaut's works are extant in repertory manuscripts, one would 
expect more of a presence from a composer of his reputed fame, and 
more direct influence on the next generation of composers. To be sure, 
some scholars, notably Heinrich Besseler, have suggested that works by 
contemporaries of Machaut such as Philippe de Vitry, Jacob Senleches, 
and Sortes (Sortis) were more influential during their lifetimes judging 
from the transmission of their works in diverse manuscript sources, in a 
wide spread of geographical regions. But because more works by Machaut 
have been preserved, he appears to be the most prolific and the most 
influential." 

A survey of the 31 complete recordings made of the Mass illustrates sev- 
eral large shifts in performance practice that reflect both ongoing scholar- 
ship on the Mass and cultural biases (see Figure 1). These recordings offer 
a diverse range of possible sound experiences. A recording may break 
with generally accepted performance practice and come across as “fresh” 
as when an a capella performance is heard against renditions that incor- 
porate instruments into the mix or when a highly developed application 
of ornamentation is heard against performances that sing the notes as 
written. Such interpretive freedom in performance is possible because the 
manuscripts provide so little information for the performers. There are 
no tempo indications in the music; voice parts are indicated (cantus, 
tenor etc.), but the number of singers one would expect per part is 
unknown (one? five? twenty?); and in Machaut's secular songs (unlike 


9 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, p. 357. 

10 Philip T. Jackson, “Mass Polyphony,” Companion to Medieval and Renaissance Music, 
eds. Tess Knighton and David Fallows (Berkeley, 1992), p. 120. 

11 David Fallows also notes Machaut's reputation, saying that, whereas Italian com- 
posers Jacopo da Bologna and Francesco Landini, to name but two, “seem to have been 
the most influential, to judge from the spread of their works among the sources: on the 
basis of what survives, Landini appears as the most prolific, with nearly half as much music 
as Machaut, but that again may be an accident of the sources,” “Guillaume de Machaut 
and His Mass: A Commemoration and a Review,” The Musical Times 118, no. 1610 (1977), 
p. 289. 
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the motets and the Mass) only the cantus includes poetic texts, making 
it unclear whether the lower voices were intended for singers or instru- 
ments. Indeed, whether instruments were used at all in performance is 
unknown. Since notated pitch in the Middle Ages had no direct relation- 
ship to a specific sounding pitch frequency, various theories have arisen 
as well about the range of singers, whether women's voices were used, or 
whether falsetto voices or bass voices were used. This situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the Mass is extant in different manuscripts, 
each with slight variations in text-setting, and by the preponderance 
and placement of chromatic inflections, among other aspects.!? Precisely 
because there are many unknowns in terms of the transmission and per- 
formance of medieval music, twentieth-century recordings of medieval 
music ultimately say more about the aesthetic and scholarly trends in 
contemporary medieval research than they do about the medieval period. 
Since directors’ and musicians’ performance decisions often reflect the 
cultural biases and beliefs of their practitioners, their recordings reflect 
the musical communities that produced them. 

Before 1948, many scholars believed that Machaut composed his Mass 
for the coronation ceremonies of Charles V in Reims in 1364, despite a 
library catalogue of 1769 that makes it clear this idea was conjectural at 
best.!* For this reason, very early recordings of the Mass used large vocal 
forces and heavy brass as on the 1936 recording of the Credo, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, and Ite Missa Est by the Les Paraphonistes de Saint-Jean-des- 
Matines for choir and brass directed by Guillaume de Van (the American, 
William Devan). The first full recording of the Mass, in 1951, performed 
by the Dessoff Choirs and the New York Brass Ensemble, and directed by 
Paul Boepple, continued in this tradition, featuring a choir of 148, a brass 
ensemble of 12, and a tempo that was well-suited to the spirit of a royal 
coronation. 


12 In some movements and in some manuscripts, these chromatic alterations are 
notated through the appearance of round and square b signs (modern flat, sharp and 
natural signs), though not with any real consistency or discernible pattern. See Leech- 
Wilkinson, Machaut’s Mass, An Introduction (New York, 1990), pp. 98-103. 

13 Daniel Leech-Wilkinson, The Modern Invention of Medieval Music (Cambridge, 
2002). 

14 The library catalogue in question reads, “Messe mise en musique a 4 parties, et que 
l'on prétend avoir été chanté au sacre de Charles V" as cited by Lawrence Earp, Guillaume 
de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New York and London, 1995), p. 44. 

15 Guillaume de Machaut: Notre Dame Mass, Dessoff Choirs and New York Brass Ensem- 
ble, directed by Paul Boepple, Concert Hall Society CHS 1107 (1951). 
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Among the earliest issues of the Mass was the 1956 award-winning 
recording performed by Brussels Pro Musica Antiqua, directed by Safford 
Cape.!6 The assertion that the Mass had not been written for the corona- 
tion of Charles V, as scholars previously thought, must have had a direct 
bearing on the instrumental and performances choices made by Cape 
and the Pro Musica Antiqua, for unlike earlier performances, Cape did 
not use a choir and large brass ensemble." He may even have had the 
first full recording of the Mass by the Dessoff Choirs and the New York 
Brass Ensemble in mind when he wrote the following in his liner notes 
to the recording: 


The idea that we are in the presence of a Coronation Mass evokes an image 
of pomp and circumstance. This has done much to mislead well-intentioned 
but misguided souls in their conception of the work's aesthetic character. 
The truth is quite different, for instead of even respectable bombast, such as 
coronations may imply, we actually find an ascetic, though highly beautiful, 
conception, in which are embodied the most abstract and the most purely 
spiritual principles conceivable.!® 


16 The Central Middle Ages (n00-1350). Series D, The Ars Nova in France. Guillaume de 
Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Ten Secular Works, Pro Musica Antiqua, Brussels, Saf- 
ford Cape, director, Archiv Production APM 14063 (Recorded 1956). The recording won the 
Grand Prix de Disque. (Also available on iTunes.) 

17 By 1948 the idea that the Mass was composed for the coronation was rejected. Edi- 
tions by Chailley (1948), Machaby (1948), and Hübsch (1953), as well as the 1948 Colles' 
Grove's article on Machaut, all stated there was no proof it was composed for the occasion. 
Machabey was the first to suggest that it was written as a commemoration that would 
ensure the memory of Machaut and his brother (see Guillaume de Machault 130?-1377: La 
Vie et L'Oeuvre Musical (Paris, 1955)). Leech-Wilkinson develops the idea of the anniversary 
foundation in his book on the Mass: Machaut's Mass. Anne Walters Robertson's article 
and book on the subject provide a detailed argument for the Mass as a commemorative 
offering and the liturgical suitability for Reims Cathedral (see "The Mass of Guillaume de 
Machaut in the Cathedral of Reims," in Plainsong in the Age of Polyphony, ed. Thomas For- 
rest Kelly (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 100-139; and Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context 
and Meaning in his Musical Works (Cambridge, 2002), 257—275. 

18 Cape's liner notes appear to speak directly to the Dessoff Choirs and New York Brass 
Ensemble recording, for in both the program notes for the Dessoff Choirs concert and the 
liner notes for their recording, Machaut's Mass is said to have been written for the corona- 
tion of Charles V. See Cape's liner notes in The Central Middle Ages (1100-1350). Series D, 
The Ars Nova in France. Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Ten Secular Works, 
and the Dessoff Choirs' liner notes in Guillaume de Machaut: Notre Dame Mass. Although 
Cape's full recording sits in sharp contrast to the Dessoff, it is interesting to note that the 
portions of Dufay's Mass 'Se la face ay pale' that he directed for the series of recordings 
covering the history of music, L'Anthologie Sonore (no.35), used brass and woodwinds to 
reinforce the sounds of the choir. Leech-Wilkinson discusses this and the Guillaume de 
Van portions of Machaut's Mass that feature the same instrumentation in The Modern 
Invention, p. 89. 
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Cape's approach to the Mass, with his interest in clarity of form and 
structure, smaller musical forces and leaner lines, as well as “objective” 
rather than “subjective” treatment, reflects the modernist and neoclassi- 
cal ideals of the 1950s. Like many of his generation, Cape cast aside music 
of the common practice era in favor of old and new music.? He began 
his career as a pianist and composer, having studied composition with 
Raymond Moulaert in Brussels. In his own compositions, Cape availed 
himself of the most modern trends: a review of a concert of his works 
claims, “[l]a musique de M. Cape relève des tendances les plus récentes 
de l'art musical... polyphonie absolue, c'est-à-dire ‘marche’ absolument 
indépendante des parties simultanées, nonobstant les discordances qui 
en résultent” ([t]he music of M. Cape contains the most recent trends in 
musical art... unmitigated polyphony, meaning polyphony that marches 
ahead absolutely independent of simultaneous parts despite the resulting 
discordances), and that he uses the *moyens d'expression les plus récents, 
polytonies, quartes, quintes, gammes par tons entier" (most recent means 
of expression, polytones, fourths, fifths, whole tone scales).?° In his exam- 
ination of reviews of Cape's works, Belgian musicologist, Bernard Gag- 
nepain reports, “[l]a modernité du langage est bien en effet ce qui est 
mentionné avec le plus d'unanimité" ([t]he modernity of the language is 
certainly what is mentioned with the most unanimity).?! 

With 5 soloists rather than a choir, and a handful of instruments used 
sparsely throughout, Cape's lean, understated, and refined performance of 
Machaut's Mass was the antithesis to romantic interpretations with their 
large forces, slow tempos, excessive vibrato, shifts in expressive purpose, 
and dynamic contrasts.?? More important, Cape arranged his performance 
to emphasize the structure and linear counterpoint of Machaut's com- 


19 This linking of modern with “old” music certainly had precedence during Cape's 
life - Anton Webern's work on Heinrich Isaac, and Schoenberg and Berg's interest in the 
Baroque are well known. Cape's supporter, also pianist, composer, conductor, and director 
of Flemish Radio, Paul Collaer avidly supported both new and old music in his Pro Arte 
Concerts. 

20 Ernest Closson, in L'Indépendance belge, vendredi 18 mai, 1928, and M.P. in Le Peuple, 
samedi 19 May, 1928, both cited by Bernard Gagnepain, “Safford Cape et le ‘miracle’ Pro 
Musica Antiqua,” Revue belge de musicologie 34 (1980-81), p. 207. 

21 Gagnepain, “Safford Cape,” p. 207. 

22 Contrary to a claim made by a reviewer, Cape did not, to my knowledge, make his 
own edition, or at least, did not publish his own edition, but used and modified that of 
Hübsch. The Hübsch is also the edition he uses (with some modifications in terms of text- 
setting and accidentals) for his two-part article on the Mass in the journal The Score (cited 
below). It is striking that he did not use Chailley's edition considering it was dedicated to 
Cape's father-in-law. 
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position. In other words, Cape sought to highlight the formal complexi- 
ties of the music, thereby confirming and reinscribing one of the famed 
tenets of musical modernism as described by Richard Taruskin. Writing 
on modernism’s relationship to historical reconstruction, Taruskin argues 
“[t]his profoundly modernist viewpoint decrees that the work of art is 
not to be described or valued for its effects...or human interest... but 
strictly on its own formal, quasi-mechanistic or quasi-organic terms.”23 Or, 
to cite one of Cape’s friends and contemporaries, “music is, like nature, 
beautiful in its diversity and spontaneity, but it needs reason and order 
to achieve its best expression.”2* The liner notes also demonstrate that 
Cape believed it was important to stress structure and form. In his words, 
"[h]ere, we find an immense construction, based on the abstract notion 
of the harmony of numbers.”25 The form - its isorhythmic architecture, 
or symmetrical rhythmic patterning — “must be grasped if the work is 
to become intelligible.”22 Cape’s comments easily echo those of Otto 
Gombosi's 1950 analysis of Machaut's Mass, where Gombosi discusses the 
highly complex symmetrical structures of the talea, linking the abstrac- 
tion to spiritualization: “It transgresses the proper limits and limitations 
of music as a perceptible order of tones, and acquires an abstract spatial 
quality. It mirrors a world outlook that is idealistic and transcendental, 
mystic and hieratic, Gothic and scholastic.”27 

Cape’s own two-part article in The Score, “The Machaut Mass and its 
Performance,” details what he wanted to emphasize: isorhythmic struc- 
tures, hockets, independence of lines. Speaking of isorhythm, Cape waxes, 
"[i]t embodied a mathematical conception of the harmonious, rooted in 
scholastic mentality, and the recurrent rhythmic formulas, in all their sub- 
tlety and complexity, conveyed that feeling of symmetrical development 


23 Richard Taruskin, Text and Act, Essays on Music and Performance (New York and 
Oxford, 1995), p. 74. 

24 Robert Orledge, “Review: Paul Collaer: Correspondance avec des amis musiciens. 
Edited by Robert Wangermée,” Music and Letters 78, no. 3 (1997), p. 455. 

25 Cape, liner notes to The Central Middle Ages (1100-1350). Series D, The Ars Nova in 
France. Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Ten Secular Works. 

26 Cape, “The Machaut Mass and its Performance (I)," The Score (June 1959), p. 38. 

27 Otto Gombosi, “Machaut’s Messe-Notre Dame,” The Musical Quarterly 36, no. 2 
(1950), p. 224. Compare Gombosi's comments to Cape's on his liner notes to his recording, 
“We actually find an ascetic, though highly beautiful, conception, in which are embodied 
the most abstract and the most purely spiritual principles conceivable” (liner notes to The 
Central Middle Ages (noo-1350). Series D. The first part of Gombosi's essay is a review of 
the Machabey and de Van editions. 
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in musical space (i.e. the auditive memory) which the mind requires of 
form, and which is surely the highest attainment to have been reached 
throughout the centuries in the field of formal musical construction.”28 
The use of isorhythm was thus set against the modernist techniques of 
the day such that the Machaut Mass resembled contemporary works in 
its formal complexity and linearity. 

Cape's performance highlighted the formal structure in several ways. 
One was to use instruments of contrasting timbres for the tenor and 
contratenor lines. This would offer support for the voices, but direct the 
ear to hear the four parts horizontally or linearly rather than vertically. 
The desire to privilege the linear over the harmonic also resonates with 
the increasing interest in classical ideals characterized by Neoclassicism. 
Speaking of texture and timbre, Daniel Leech-Wilkinson notes in his book 
on the performance of medieval music that, after 1927, “[w]e see reflected 
here a gradual expansion in the kinds of instruments found suitable, as 
well as an increasing sense that texture had to be reflected in scoring, 
as would be the case in a Classical work.”2% More specifically about the 
Mass, Josef Mertin, student of Rudolph Ficker from 1924 on, contends, 
“*[lJinear forces run ruthlessly over harmonic concerns, demanding a “split 
sonority' (i.e., contrasted instrumental colours on different lines), and per- 
cussion must have been used to keep the ensemble together, while the 
make-up of the ensemble should change from movement to movement.”30 
That different lines should have contrasting timbres or sonorities was also 
espoused by Gustave Reese, though he explained it in terms of illustra- 
tions, "[p]ictorial evidence furnishes some clues to the type of instrumen- 
tal ensemble preferred. This shows a strong liking for contrast. Where 
two stringed instruments chance to form a group one is almost certain to 
be bowed, the other plucked.”3! As scholars have already discussed, this 
idea of contrast appeared to stem from Johan Huizinga’s highly influential 
The Waning of the Middle Ages first published in English in 1924.2? In the 
words of Tess Knighton, commenting on the performance style of a num- 
ber of early music groups dating from this time, "[c]ontrast was at the 


28 Cape, “Machaut Mass (I)," p. 41. 

29 Leech-Wilkinson, The Modern Invention, p. 55. 

30 Leech-Wilkinson citing Nagy, citing Mertin, The Modern Invention, p. 76. 

31 Leech-Wilkinson citing Gustave Reese, The Modern Invention, p. 73. 

32 Johan Huizinga, The Autumn of the Middle Ages, trans. Rodney J. Payton and Ulrich 
Mammitzsch (Chicago, 1996); originally published in Dutch as Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen 
(Haarlem, 1919). 
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heart of Huizinga's vision of medieval culture...and here was musical 
contrast brought back to life for all to hear: different types of pieces pre- 
sented in contrasting colours.”33 A passage from Ficker's description of 
one of Machaut's isorhythmic motets, which even borrows the title from 
Huizinga's book as a subheading for the section, would apply almost as 
easily to the Mass treatment as to a motet: 


Now let your mind conceive the dulcet tones of the viols, while the long 
sustained notes of the lower parts were sung by smooth tenor voices sup- 
ported by manifold wind-instruments, and you will get a fair idea of the daz- 
zling tone-magic of such motets. All the bewildering splendor radiated by 
the cerebral action finds an echo in the scintillant rhythms and interlinked 
tones of this music.3* 


As Leech-Wilkinson points out in his discussion of the “voices-and- 
instruments hypothesis,” the use of instruments in the performance of 
medieval polyphony was simply assumed. In some circles, it was thought 
that leaps and jumps were too difficult for voices and thus necessarily 
instrumental, such as in Reese's lecture notes where he remarks on “ the 
occasional highly dissonant leaps in the undoubtedly instrumental con- 
tratenor’ of the Kyrie of the Mass.”3* Still others, like Mertin, believed that 
the vocal texting was there as an aid to the instrumentalist, that “words 
in the lower voices of homophonic pieces are there only to aid coordi- 
nation from players working from parts... vocal performance would be 
‘musically wrong. ”36 Whereas others assumed that untexted parts were 
instrumental: “[l]ike Reese in 1940, Gerold includes no single treatment of 
the voices-and-instruments question simply because he takes for granted 
that untexted parts must be instrumental.”37 

Because the four editions cited on Cape's recording favored the use of 
instruments in liturgical music for this period, and Cape, too, supported 


33 Tess Knighton, “Going Down on Record,” in Companion to Medieval and Renaissance 
Music, eds. Tess Knighton and David Fallows (Berkeley, 1992), p. 32. 

34 Ficker, “Polyphonic Music of the Gothic Period,” Musical Quarterly 15 (1929), p. 505. 
In terms of pairing Machaut's Mass with motets, interestingly enough, the Capella Anti- 
qua recording, directed by Konrad Ruhland includes five of Machaut's motets on side B 
of the LP; the 1977 Bernard Gagnepain recording includes three on side B (Guillaume de 
Machault. La Messe de Nostre Dame und Motetten, Capella Antiqua Múnchen, Konrad Ruh- 
land, director, Telefunken Das Alte Werk SAWT-B 9566 (recorded 1970)); and Guillaume 
de Machault. Messe de Nostre Dame. Trois motets latins, Séminaire Européen de Musique 
Ancienne, Bernard Gagnepain, director, Erato EFM 18041 (recorded 1977). 

35 Leech-Wilkinson citing Reese lecture notes, The Modern Invention, p. 73. 

36 Leech-Wilkinson citing Mertin, The Modern Invention, p. 76. 

37 Leech-Wilkinson, The Modern Invention, p. 71. 
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the use of instruments in performance, it is rather surprising that instru- 
ments are used so sparingly. Here we have simply an alternating between 
unaccompanied and accompanied voices throughout. For instrumental 
accompaniment, Cape settled on recorders and treble fiddle for the triplum 
and motetus, and 2 tenor fiddles and a lute for the tenor and contratenor, 
the latter confirming one of the practices of his time, a bowed tenor and 
a plucked contratenor. Besides alternation between a capella and voices 
and instruments, Cape's performance gives certain parts of the Mass over 
to instruments only, as in the “Christe Eleison” where the triplum and 
motetus are sung by voices only, and the tenor and contratenor use only 
instruments. 

Another interesting aspect of Cape's performance of the Mass was his 
use of instruments in the short “untexted” portions of the tenor and con- 
tratenor in the conductus-styled Gloria and Credo. These untexted por- 
tions, called “linking passages,” were assumed by Hugo Riemann, among 
others, to be intended for instruments only. In the a capella treatment of 
the Gloria, perhaps drawing on Riemann, Cape had the instruments enter 
in the measure before the “linking” melisma, play, and then drop out after 
one measure. Cape addresses this practice in his article on the Mass for 
The Score where he says that these passages are too difficult for voices 
to sing so they must be for instruments. “That these passages are purely 
instrumental cannot be doubted: they have no thematic rapport with the 
context, it is impossible to take them for vocal melismas prolonging the 
vocal note they follow, and they have no words.”38 

In some ways, though, Cape's aesthetic differed from that of other mod- 
ernists. Because he considered the music to be delicate, he avoided the 
hard-edged interpretation of much contemporary music. He believed the 
hockets were appropriate for voices, and that they should be performed 
‘lightly and skippingly."?? He compared the Mass, with its intricate pattern 
of intertwining lines to an arabesque, saying “its melodies are plastic lines 
and curves whose intention must be grasped and brought home to the 
listener. If one is conscious of these lines and curves, and of their delicate 
articulation ... it will be possible to produce the special kind of expression 
which lies behind the arabesques.”*% In another instance, in his lecture 
notes, cited in Gagnepain’s article on Cape, he asserts, “[l]es compositeurs 


38 Cape, “Machaut Mass (I)," p. 55. 
39 Cape, “Machaut Mass (I)," p. 42. 
^9 [bid. 
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voulaient créer, dans l'espace sonore, des arabesques, des lignes élégantes 
et belles, soeurs des entrelacs des enluminures, des formes gracieuses, ou 
en tout cas savamment disposées, des peintures et des sculptures, des 
tableaux lumineux des vitraux” ([t]he composers wanted to create, in 
a sonorous space, arabesques, beautiful and elegant lines, sisters to the 
interlaced illumination, gracious or at least intelligently arranged forms, 
paintings, sculptures, and luminous panels of stained glass windows).^! 
Cape's ideology of interpretation also focused on the universal and 
voiced an anti-romantic stance by insisting that the performer be sub- 
servient to the music. “Que l'interpréte permette tout d'abord à l'oeuvre 
de vivre dans toute sa plénitude; et lui, conscient d'etre le serviteur de 
l'oeuvre, qu'il soit pénetré de respect et d'amour pour elle," (Let the per- 
former enable, first of all, that the work live in all of its fullness, and, 
knowledgeable of being a servant to the work, that he be penetrated with 
respect and love for it).^? And, continuing, “[dJ'où ses conseils réiterés 
aux interprétes de servir la musique et de ne pas s'en servir, d'accepter 
humblement d’être la chance de vie de la musique. ‘L'artiste, disait-il, doit 
vivre en elle et non vivre par elle," (hence his repeated advice to his 
performers to serve the music and not to use it for their own purposes, 
to accept humbly being the music's chance for life. "The artist' he would 
say, ‘must live in music and not live by music').*3 It was important, he 
believed, to communicate the "universal as opposed to personal, lyrical 
as opposed to dramatic."^ A similar sentiment is echoed in Cape's own 
notes, cited by Gagnepain, "Sous son aspect intellectuel, elle est univer- 
selle, et par là-méme métaphysique, en ce sens qu'elle n'exalte pas une 
personnalité à la maniére du romantisme, mais elle exprime les grands 
sentiments du coeur humain, l'amour divin ou terrestre, la joie, la douleur 
sous l'espéce universelle," (regarding its intellectual aspect, it is universal, 
and by extension, even metaphysical, in the sense that it does not exalt 
one personality in the manner of romanticism, but expresses the grand 
sentiments of the human heart, divine or earthly love, joy, or sadness).** 
By insisting that the performer not interject "personal emotional con- 
tent into the work, Cape reproduces one of the most well-known mod- 
ernist ideologies of his day, that performers should let the work “speak 


^! Gagnepain, "Safford Cape," p. 217. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Cape, “Machaut Mass (1),” p. 42. 

^5 Gagnepain, “Safford Cape," citing Cape, p. 217. 
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for itself.” Compare, for instance, Cape's ideas to T.S. Eliot's Tradition and 
the Individual Talent, where Eliot states that the aim of historical recon- 
struction is “not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion, 
not the expression of personality, but an escape from personality."46 This 
somewhat dehumanized vision of performance was celebrated as demo- 
cratic, especially against the hierarchical structure of classical music per- 
formance with its competing forces and virtuosos.^? 

In light of this focus in performance on linearity, structure, form, 
smaller forces, and depersonalization, it is not surprising to see the Mass 
compared to modern music. In a 1949 New York Times article on Stravin- 
sky's Mass (which uses a “medieval” orchestra of 2 oboes, English horn, 
2 bassoons, 2 trumpets, and 3 trombones), Robert Craft says: “A truly 
Gothic work, this Mass revives the long-neglected impersonal style of 
pre-Bach composers." He continues, “[i]n spirit and form it is close to 
the Mass of the great Guillaume DuFay of the fifteenth century." Still dis- 
cussing Stravinsky's Mass, Craft says, “[vJoices and instruments are inte- 
grated in a way that reminds one of the famous early fourteenth-century 
Mass of Guillaume de Machaut. There is a recurring discord on the word 
‘Crucifix’, a tradition with Machaut like the ‘bitter nail holes’ of the painters 
up to the time of Mantegna."^8 Or we can read Edward Downes's descrip- 
tion of Machaut's Mass in 1956: “[i]ts structure is as sophisticated as the 
engineering of Gothic rose windows and flying buttresses. The complexi- 
ties of its ‘isorhythmic’ technique were not equaled again in music until 
the twentieth-century 12 tone rows of Arnold Schoenberg," and further: 
"[t]he present performance under the direction of Safford Cape acknowl- 
edges that Machaut is a sophisticate, a virtuoso, a past master who suf- 
fuses ancient medieval tradition with a modern sensibility.”** Speaking 
of Machaut's fame vis-à-vis a modern sensibility, Paul Griffiths remarks, 
“Machaut, arriving in the early 1970s, seemed to come as a contemporary 
of Steve Reich (for metrical ambiguity), Milton Babbitt (for linear activity 
and bristling counterpoint), Joan Baez (for a voice close to folk music) 


46 T.S. Eliot, cited by Taruskin, Text and Act, p. 60. 

+7 The stereotypes of the two repertoires — early music and classical music — were wryly 
discussed in Laurence Dreyfus, “Early Music Defended against its Devotees: A Theory 
of Historical Performance in the Twentieth Century, The Musical Quarterly LXIX, no. 3 
(1983), 297-322. 

^8 Robert Craft, "Stravinsky's New Musical Setting of the Mass," New York Times, Febru- 
ary 20, 1949, X7. 

49 Edward Downes, “Records: Archive Issues New Series: Versatile Composer Complete 
Mass Polished Group Obscurantism," New York Times, June 10, 1956, p. 129. 
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and the Beatles (for plaintive harmony and general breeze)."5? Liner notes 
to the Deller recording mention the generating cell — the 7-note motif, 
and the isometric rhythm, and describe the Mass as “a unique, magnifi- 
cent and beautiful composition in its own right, its starkly expressive 
melodic phrases and rhythmic vitality, making it sound today like a mas- 
terly anticipation of the experiments of the 1910s and 1920s.”*! 

It is precisely here, on the tailcoats of modernism, where Machaut's 
Mass is transformed from worthless to revered. Writing in 1970, Donal 
Henahan reverses the earlier dismissals, declaring that, “the Mass with 
its four part writing sounds far in advance of other crudely carved works 
of the same period.”*? The shift from one of disdain (read Kiesewetter) 
to support had much to do with strains of contemporary music that pre- 
pared the ear for a musical structure not defined by traditional tonality. 
As Lawrence Earp argues, “[t]he unspeakable crudeness of the harmonic 
aspects of the work by nineteenth-century conceptions of tonality were 
now seen as a positive virtue. Even more important, color and talea in 
isorhythm — the independent structuring of pitch and rhythm not even 
discovered in medieval music until the early twentieth century — provided 
a clear analogy to the expanded parameters of serial manipulation in the 
music of Ernst Krenek, Wolfgang Fortner, Olivier Messiaen, Milton Bab- 
bitt, Karel Goeyvaerts, Pierre Boulez, Karlheinz Stockhausen, and others."53 
Not coincidentally, the idea of “successive composition” that came to 
define medieval compositional practice resonated with the compositional 
procedures of serialists. Earp continues, “part of the twentieth-century's 
stake in Machaut - particularly the Mass and motets — is the realization 
that it comes closer to the most progressive music of our own time than 
any music of the common practice period.”54 

Cape's recording, which I have discussed at length, sets the stage for 
recordings that follow, where instruments play a dominant role, tempos 
are slightly faster, and there is an obvious concern for highlighting the 


50 Paul Griffiths, “Style Made for the Strains of Love Lost,” New York Times, March 2, 
1997, H33. 

51 S.W. Bennett, liner notes for Music at Notre Dame, 1200-1375. Guillaume de Machaut. 
Notre Dame Mass and Works of Perotin, Deller Consort, with members of the Collegium 
Aureum, Alfred Deller, director, The Bach Guild (Vanguard Records) BG 622 (recorded 
1961). 

52 Donal Henahan, “In 1600, Revolution was in the Air,” New York Times, December 27, 
1970, p. 89. 

53 Earp, Guillaume de Machaut, p. 282. 

54 Ibid. 
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isorhythmic and linear structure of the work. Similar approaches can be 
heard in recordings by the Deller Consort, the Purcell Choir, the London 
Ambrosian Singers, Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, Les Menestrels, and 
Capella Antiqua Múnchen, among others. To take but one example, Kon- 
rad Ruhland's Capella Antiqua Múnchen continues the tradition of privi- 
leging the formal structure of Machaut's music. Ruhland explains: 


Tenor and contratenor together form a complete tone-basis above which 
the upper parts motetus and triplum double up, as it were, an octave higher 
with numerous flourishes and employing rhythmically complex hocket 
style. This separation of the two pairs of parts is of great significance for the 
understanding of the musical structure and of course for its realization.55 


Such criteria were used to evaluate the recordings in reviews, dismiss- 
als or critiques on whether or not they were successful in projecting this 
linearity. Speaking of the Ruhland recording, a reviewer says, “[t]hus their 
lower notes tend to be lost against the more sturdy middle and upper 
registers of the tenors: and the instrumental doubling doesn't help very 
much, for though it is certainly authentic enough (as far as anyone knows 
about this for sure) it is not strongly differentiated in such a way as to 
clarify the actual vocal lines."56 

One of the aural spheres that was to become significantly more devel- 
oped in the next two decades after Cape's recording was the interest in 
contrasting instrumental timbres." As more and more copies of medi- 
eval and Renaissance instruments were made available, and ensembles 
put them to good use, performances began to capitalize on the famous 
medievalist, Johan Huizinga's 'bright colours, sharp contrasts' view of the 
Middle Ages.58 Not only do we hear new instrumental colours and tim- 
bres, we can also hear in many of these recordings, the 'sharp contrasts' in 
the sudden dynamic changes that mark different sections of the work. 

Given the success of voices-and-instruments recordings of Machaut's 
Mass, it is perhaps surprising that the early 1980s witnessed an inter- 
est in a capella performances. To be sure, this interest was the result of 
scholarship on the Middle Ages that debated the use of instruments to 
accompany medieval polyphony. As Leech-Wilkinson details in his book, 
the Modern Invention of Medieval Music, James Igoe's dissertation on 


55 Konrad Ruhland, liner notes to Guillaume de Machault. La Messe de Nostre Dame 
und Motetten. 

56 D.A. “Machault,” Gramophone 48, March 1971, p. 91. 

57 Or perhaps Cape's recording is an anomaly in its careful use of instruments. 

58 Huizinga, Autumn of the Middle Ages, 1-29. 
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performance practices in the polyphonic Mass was the first to question the 
use of instruments, while a conference paper by Craig Wright and schol- 
arship by Christopher Page turned the question into a heated debate.5? 
Then, in 1983, when Andrew Parrott's Taverner Consort released its all- 
vocal version, reviewers applauded its use of solo voices and the absence 
of instruments, remarking that it had broken new ground.*% David Fal- 
lows’ review clarifies, “the polyphony was sung by just four solo voices, 
because over the previous decade it had become increasingly clear that 
early church polyphony was by and large for solo voices and certainly 
did not include the shawms, rebecs and other minstrel instruments so 
often used in performances of the Machaut Mass.”® By 1987, a capella 
performances completely replaced the voices-and-instruments treatment 
of earlier recordings, such that the Taverner Consort's LP was joined by 
recordings by the Hilliard Ensemble, Ensemble Gilles Binchois, Oxford 
Camerata, Ars Antiqua de Paris, Schola Gregoriana, Orlando Consort, and 
of course, Ensemble Organum, to name a few. 

The shift to a capella performance also coincided with research that 
suggested the work was written for the Saturday Mass to the Virgin at the 
cathedral at Reims. Scholars have shown that Machaut's cantus firmi for 
his isorhythmic movements are all liturgically suitable to Reims Cathe- 
dral; they have also identified an epitaph in Reims cathedral and noted a 
bequest of 300 florins to the church suggesting Machaut wrote the Mass 
to commemorate his and his brother's death, to ensure the salvation of 
their souls.£2 According to Leech-Wilkinson, the Mass, in honor of the 
Virgin Mary, was sung on Saturdays at the altar of the Rouelle, up until 
the eighteenth century.® 


59 James Igoe, “Performance Practices in the Polyphonic Mass of the Early Fifteenth 
Century” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1971). The debate 
is summarized in Daniel Leech-Wilkinson’s discussion of the reinvention of the a capella 
hypothesis in The Modern Invention of Medieval Music. An early work qualifying the use of 
instruments in the Mass was by Edmund Bowles, “Were Musical Instruments Used in the 
Liturgical Service during the Middle Ages?” Galpin Society Journal 10 (1957), 40-56. 

60 See for instance, the review by Leech-Wilkinson in Early Music 12, no. 3 (1984), 
p. 411. 

61 D.F., “Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame,” Gramophone 61 (1984), p. 56. 

62 Robertson, "The Mass of Guillaume de Machaut,” pp. 100-39; see also chapter 9 of 
Robertson’s Guillaume de Machaut and Reims for a detailed discussion of the Mass as both 
a Marian Mass and a commemorative Mass for the Machaut brothers, 257-275. 

63 For an overview of the historiography of the function of the Mass, see Leech- 
Wilkinson's introduction to his book, Machaut’s Mass, pp. 8-13. 
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If the Mass's fame was earlier tied to modernist attitudes and composi- 
tional practices, its fame post 1980 appears to coincide with a postmodern- 
ist interest in spirituality that marked the success of music by Hildegard 
von Bingen, chant recordings, and even contemporary composers John 
Tavener and Arvo Párt who composed spiritual music via medieval ref- 
erences.9^ Not coincidentally, the Mass's more solemn, a capella perfor- 
mances also corresponded with the surge of interest in Marian works such 
as those performed by Sequentia and Anonymous 4. For the first time, 
Machaut's Mass began to be treated as liturgy, as in the case of record- 
ings by the Taverner Consort and Ensemble Organum, who interspersed 
propers from the Mass of the Nativity of our Lady (Sept. 8) and the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin (Feb. 2) respectively.55 Both ensembles went to great 
pains to resurrect the unfolding ritual of the Mass, the Taverner Consort 
emphasized their adoption of Pythagorean tuning, and medieval French 
pronunciation of Latin, while Ensemble Organum recorded it in Reims 
cathedral, focusing on “modulation,” moving between diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic modal forms, and on a form of medieval ornamentation 
that includes vibratory ornament and microtonal inflection.96 

Against earlier recordings of the Mass that saw the countertenor voice 
(or in some cases, soprano and alto) as the best range for the two upper 
voices — the motetus and triplum, and the tenor voice as best for the tenor 
and contratenor lines — both ensembles used tenors for the upper two 
lines and basses for the lower lines. Noting that most performers have 
merely *assumed that falsetto singing was common place and that basses 
had no role," Andrew Parrott, director of the Tavener Consort, transposed 


64 For a discussion of the success of Hildegard, see Jennifer Bain, “Hildegard on 34th 
Street, Chant in the Marketplace," Echo: A Music-Centered Journal 6, no. 1 (2004), «http:// 
www.echo.ucla.edu/Volume6-issue1/bain/bain1.html> (October 14, 2005). For discussion of 
chant and other medieval and medieval-inspired music, see also, Annette Kreutziger-Herr, 
"Postmodern Middle Ages: Medieval Music at the Dawn of the Twenty-First Century," Flo- 
rilegium 15 (1998), 187-205; and Katherine Bergeron, "The Virtual Sacred. Finding God at 
Tower Records," New Republic 212 (27 February 1995), 29-34. 

$5 Ensemble Gilles Binchois and Schola Gregoriana also perform the Mass with propers 
from the High Mass for the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady. While the first performance 
and recording of the Mass with the Marian votive proper for the Saturday Mass for the 
Virgin, Salve sancta parens, was undertaken by The Zephyrus Medieval Quartet, directed 
by Paul Walker in 2006, the first to be performed with the Salve sancta parens in Reims 
Cathedral was the Boston Camerata under the direction of Anne Azéma. 

$6 The first recording of the Mass in situ at Reims Cathedral was by the London Ambro- 
sian Singers under the direction of John McCarthy, see Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de 
Notre Dame et le Propre grégoriens pour la féte de l'Assomption, Belvédère (Centrocord) 
ELY 0403 (1966). 
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the music down a fourth, claiming that, “[i]t seems preferable to infer 
from Machaut's two octave compass a group of tenors and basses."57 Mar- 
cel Pérés, director of Ensemble Organum makes almost the same state- 
ment, transposing down a fifth and explaining, 


Here we do not have the four voices deployed progressively from the bass 
to the treble, but a symmetrical construction divided into low voices and 
two high ones. The lower part is given to the tenor and his counterpart, 
the contratenor, and the upper part to the motetus and his descant, the 
triplum. In the Gothic period, the tenor designated the bass part. Similarly, 
the contratenor is not a treble voice, but rather, a ‘counter-bass’ that sounds 
beneath and above the tenor part.68 


Listening to Ensemble Organum's recording of the Mass, it is clear that, 
like earlier recordings, Pérés’ performance is still interested in providing 
contrast between different sections and highlighting the structure of the 
work.® The linear architecture of the four parts is highlighted not through 
the use of instrumental doubling but rather through the different vocal 
timbres and tessituras that are employed. Like Cape, Pérés is interested 
in creating the sound of an arabesque in the voice crossings of the two 
paired lines."? And in some cases, as in the Christe Eleison, the triplum is 
left out so that, in the words of Pérés, one can “grasp the melodic role of 
the motetus in the overall sound structure.” 


67 Andrew Parrott, liner notes to Guillaume de Machaut. Messe de Nostre Dame, 
Taverner Consort and Taverner Choir, Andrew Parrott, director, Angel $38044 (recorded 
1983; released 1984), p. 6. John Potter goes so far as to say, "Claims that the countertenor 
is a revival of a historical solo voice are difficult to justify. The vocal lines marked “coun- 
tertenor" towards the end of the seventeenth century (when the term is first used as 
the name of a voice as opposed to a musical line) are clearly high tenor parts," Vocal 
Authority, p. 114. 

68 Pérès, liner notes for Guillaume de Machaut, La Messe de Notre Dame, Ensemble 
Organum, Marcel Pérés, director, Harmonia Mundi HMC go 1590 (1996), p. 11. (The record- 
ing is available on iTunes). The Parrott version also uses tenors and basses, but transposes 
it down a 4th, not a 5th. 

$9 Interestingly enough, Pérés also began as a composer, devoting seven years to com- 
posing and analyzing contemporary music. 

70 Specifically, he notes, "In order to underline the architectural function of each part 
we have used voices of different timbres. In most cases the motetus is given to a singer 
with a tessitura in the middle range, but with a brilliant treble, while the triplum is sung by 
naturally treble voices. Thus the motetus is louder in the treble than the triplum in its low 
notes and the frequent crossing of the parts makes the triplum sound like an arabesque 
that envelops the motetus without overpowering it," Pérés, liner notes to Guillaume de 
Machaut, La Messe de Notre Dame, p. n. 

A Ibid. 
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This focus on pitting different sections against one another is also heard 
in the Gloria where we have a more ritualized alternation between two 
groups of four singers each. It is also interesting to hear what the a capella 
ensemble does in the so-called linking sections that were treated instru- 
mentally in the earlier recordings.”? Here, the tenor and contratenor parts 
come in with the text “Glo-” in the linking sections, while the triplum 
and motetus come in one “measure” later.73 The textual echo produced 
is not unlike other sections of the Mass, while the entry of the triplum and 
motetus provide significant punch to the shape of the phrase. 

The spirituality so aptly conveyed in renditions by Ensemble Organum 
and the Taverner Consort is not accomplished merely through the lower 
range of voices. Indeed, a number of factors are at play. According to 
Donald Greig, the nature of a capella singing more generally helps com- 
municate a spiritual aura. The association of the term and its meaning “as 
in the chapel" suggests the sacred realm.”* Two further signifiers for spiri- 
tuality on these discs include the reverberation of the sound through the 
cathedral and the contemplative treatment of the text. By invoking the 
“place” for spiritual worship and a reverence for the meaning of the text, 
the ensembles capture on record the elusive aspects of the Mass ritual. 

Similarities between Ensemble Organum and Taverner Consort end 
here, with the sound of the Taverner Consort more closely aligned with 
the clear, vibrato-free treatment characteristic of the Hilliard Ensemble 
and Orlando Consort, among others. Ensemble Organum's treatment of 
Machaut's Mass expands its ritualizing signifiers in numerous ways, not 
always appreciated by reviewers. Part ofthe ensemble's otherworldly effect 
is produced by a treatment that separates the sound from what appears 


72 The exception to this is the recording made by The Purcell Choir, Guillaume de 
Machaut. La Messe de Notre Dame, virelais, rondeaux, ballades, lai, The Purcell Choir, 
with instrumental ensemble, Grayston Burgess, director, Frank Harrison, artistic director, 
L'Oiseau-Lyre SOL 310 (1969). 

73 Personal communication, Nov. 30, 2009. Pérés used Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, fr. 1584, which Francois Avril believes was copied in the 1370s at Reims under 
Machaut's supervision, see “Les Manuscrits enluminés de Guillaume de Machaut,” in 
Guillaume de Machaut: Poéte et compositeur, Actes et Colloques 23 (Paris, 1982), pp. 126-7; 
and L'enluminure à la cour de France au XIV" siècle (Paris, 1978). When asked about 
these linking sections, Pérés said, “The use of mixing instruments with voices for per- 
forming liturgical chant starts only by the end of the XVth century, and scarcely. In the 
XIVth century, the religious function of singing could not bear an intervention of instru- 
ments, chiefly during Mass's performance. These linking passages are just a short introduc- 
tion preparing the beginning of the next section.” 

74 Donald Greig, “Sight-readings: Notes on a capella Performance Practice,” Early Music 
23, no. 1 (February 1995), p. 126. 
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“normative” in contemporary performances of medieval repertoire. One 
“distancing” feature is the style of ornamentation, leading some reviewers 
to dismiss the sound as possessing “more of the 'bazaar' than the rarefied 
sound-world which most listeners will have come to associate with the 
performance of 14*^ century western polyphony.”” In short, Pérés’s orna- 
mentation includes microtonal inflections and vibratory ornaments that 
most listeners do not associate with medieval French music. The purpose 
of ornamentation for Pérés is described as follows: 


The ornament conveys the skill, and therefore the legitimacy of the singer. 
For the ornament is above all at the service of the text, whose interpolated 
clauses and periods it brings out. It makes it possible to underline syllabic 
articulations by attracting the listeners' attention to the complex sounds of 
the words: the diphthongs, the liquescences, and the percussiveness of cer- 
tain consonants that are important for the understanding of the word. The 
art of ornamentation, when properly mastered, opens the listeners’ minds 
to the multiple resonances of the text which is uttered, for each word is 
polished, sculpted like a precious stone in which every cut, by reflecting the 
rays it receives, projects the twinkling of the light." 


Though many compare his treatment of ornamentation to Arabic and 
Middle Eastern musical forms, Pérés denies any Arabic influence, saying 
his style of ornamentation "constituted the very basis of the art of chant. 
And that has nothing to do with any Eastern or Arabic influences. The 
ornamentation we use is situated in the French tradition of the gothic 
era (cf. Hieronymus of Moravia and the anonymous treatise of quatour 
principalia.) Pérés further argues that Old Roman chant presents “a 
recording of what a skilled and creative singer would do when performing 
what we would call Gregorian chant. That is to say that in the Old Roman 
chant, the ornaments and cadential formulas had been written down, but 
we have very few examples of notated ornaments in Gregorian chant.”78 
In addition to an interpretation of musica ficta that results in an empha- 
sis on augmented and diminished intervals, a final distancing feature of 


7$ Andrew Kirkman, “Early Polyphonic Masses," Early Music 25, no. 2 (May 1997), p. 321. 

76 Marcel Pérés, personal communication, November 30, 2009, also published in liner 
notes to Missa Gotica, Ensemble Organum, Marcel Pérés, director, Zig Zag Territories 
Boo26JWEAM (2009). 

77 Marcel Pérés, personal communication, November 30, 2009. See Pérés on this first 
treatise on ornamentation by the 13th-century Dominican friar, Jéróme of Moravia: Marcel 
Péres, Jéróme de Moravie, un théoriticien de la musique dans la milieu intellectuel parisien du 
XII* siécle (Paris, 1992); and Jéróme de Moravie, Traité sur la musique, ed. Christian Meyer, 
trans. Esther Lachapelle, Guy Lobrichon and Marcel Pérés (Paris, 1996). 

78 Péres, “A Different Sense of Time,” Inside Early Music: Conversations with Performers 
(Oxford, 1997), p. 32. 
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Ensemble Organum's performance is the employment of vocal timbres 
that are typically outside the early music performance realm. Whether 
described as Corsican, Greek, or Arabic, Pérés’ emphasis on what is often 
described as a “nasal” vocality recalls the unusual vocal timbres of singers 
Jantina Noorman in Musica Reservata, and Mara Kiek of Sinfonye who 
perform with similar nods to other vocal traditions. Ensemble Organum's 
choice to adopt vocal practices that lie outside the realm of Western 
Classical music suggests, to borrow a phrase Katherine Bergeron used to 
describe the Greek Orthodox priest, Lycourgos Angelopulos on Ensemble 
Organum's 1995 album, “an act of strange-making, a defamiliarizing of 
musical practice.”?* Such practices distance us from the Middle Ages, and 
promote “the very image of a remote and unattainable music that recalls 
an equally remote past.”8% However, although such an “exotic” sound often 
produces a gut reaction of protest, it is worth remembering that categories 
such as “us” and “them” or the West and the East are constructs, imply- 
ing cultural distinctions, medievalists now argue, that may not have been 
well-defined. In the words of Allan Kozinn, “[c]urrent thinking, or at least 
one school of it, is that vocal production during the composer's time was 
notably earthier and more rough hewn than the current finely polished 
norm”; Ensemble Organum, he continues, is a “superb example” of this 
practice.8l This is not to suggest that Ensemble Organum uses the same 
vocal timbres or ornamentation in all the repertoires they perform. On 
the contrary, Pérés, like other scholars in the postmodern world, insists 
on the diversity of medieval traditions and rejects the idea that there was 
one homogeneous style for Catholic liturgy.82 

Recordings of Machaut's Messe de Nostre Dame over the last sixty years 
have been successful in situating Machaut as one of the foremost com- 
posers of his day. Moving hand in hand with scholarship on Machaut and 
medieval music, recordings have largely moved from voices-and-instruments 
performances to a capella performances. Besides reflecting scholarship, 
however, these recordings also house the cultural and ideological inscrip- 
tions of their times. In his desire to highlight the formal complexity of 
the work, to depersonalize the interpretation, and to use instruments to 
bring out linearity, Cape subscribes to some of the prominent features 


79 Bergeron, “The Virtual Sacred,” p. 30. 

80 Ibid. 

81 Allan Kozinn, “Machaut: Motets,” New York Times, June 13, 2004, AR38. 

82 Pérès in interview with Tom Moore, “An Interview with Marcel Pérés,” Fanfare: 
The Magazine for Serious Record Collectors 19, No. 5 (1996), p. 28. 
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of neoclassicism and modernism that defined his times. Whereas, in his 
wish to play up the spiritual aspects of the Mass, to personalize and par- 
ticularize the interpretation against any homogeneous treatment, and to 
extend the boundaries of the score to include ornamentation and timbres 
that are undetermined in the work's notation, Pérés partakes in some of 
the main practices of medievalism and postmodernism that defined the 
1990s. If the Pérés recording emphasizes the Catholic Church’s spiritual 
and ritualistic aspects through the use of performance traditions that 
appear distant to our own, this distancing is only a product of the fact 
that our aural sphere for medieval (and Western) music has not included 
the practices he adopts. Though, in general, these recordings of the 
Mass are vastly different from each other, they each share a desire to 
present the Mass as “truthfully” as possible. Each of the directors treats 
Machaut's Mass with the utmost respect, demonstrating there is always a 
market for the reception of “just one work” if each new addition promises 
a different story than one we have heard before. 
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APPENDIX 
CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF RECORDINGS 
(FOLLOWING PIERRE-F. ROBERGE AT WWW.MEDIEVAL.ORG) 


1950-55 
1. DESSOF: Guillaume de Machaut — Mass Notre Dame. The Dessoff Choir 


2. 


& New York Brass Ensemble, Paul Boepple Dessof, dir. Concert Hall 
Society CHS 1 107 [LP]. Rec.: 1951. 

BLANCHARD: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe Notre Dame. Ensemble 
Vocal et Instrumental, Roger Blanchard, dir. Ducretet-Thomson 270- 
C-085 [LP]. Rec.: 1955. 


1956-60 


3. 


CAPE: II. Research Period — The Central Middle Ages, Series D: The 
Ars nova in France. Guillaume de Machaut — Messe de Nostre Dame & 
10 secular works. Pro Musica Antiqua, Safford Cape, dir. Archiv Produk- 
tiom APM 14 063 [LP]. Rec.: 1956. 


1961-65 


4. 


DELLER: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe Notre Dame. Alfred Deller Con- 
sort, Alfred Deller, dir. Harmonia mundi/Ariola HM 25.148 [LP, 25cm]. 
Rec.: 1961. 


. POHJOLA: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de Notre Dame, sekä yhdeksän 


tunnettua mieskuoroteosta (transl: “and nine well-known works 
for male voice choir”). Ylioppilaskunnan Laulajat, Ensti Pohjola, dir. 
Ylioppilaskunnan Laulajat YLLP (no number) [LP]. Rec.: 1965 or later. 


1966-70 


6. 


MCCARTHY: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de Notre Dame et le Pro- 
pre grégoriens pour la féte de l'Assomption. The London Ambrosian 
Singers & Les Menestrels de Vienne (Vienna Renaissance Players), John 
McCarthy, dir. Belvédére (Centrocord) ELY 04-30 [LP]. Rec.: 1966. 


. BURGESS: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Notre Dame, Virelais, 


Rondeaux, Ballades, Lais. The Purcell Choir with Instrumental Ensem- 
ble, Grayston Burgess, dir. L'Oiseau-Lyre SOL-310 [LP]. Rec.: 1969 or 
prior. 


8. 
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WENZINGER: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Nostre Dame, 9 
weltliche Werke — 9 Secular Works — 9 Oeuvres profanes. Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis, August Wenzinger, dir. Archiv Produktion 2533 054 
[LP]. Rec.: 1969. 


. RUHLAND: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Nostre Dame und 


Motetten. Capella antiqua München, Konrad Ruhland, dir. Telefunken 
Das Alte Werk SAWT B-9566 [LP]. Rec.: 1970. 


1971-75 


10. 


11. 


BEHRMANN: Guillaume de Machaut: Missa de Notre Dame. Capella 
Vocale & Instrumentale, Martin Behrmann, dir. Da Camera Magna SM 
94 033 [LP]. Rec.: 1971 or prior. 

RAVIER: Chefs d'oeuvre de la Polyphonie Française — Guillaume de 
Machaut: Messe Notre Dame/Johannes de Quatris: Magnificat. Ensem- 
ble polyphonique de P'O.R.T.F., Charles Ravier, dir. Barclay Inédits 
ORTF 995 010 [LP]. Rec.: 1971 or prior. 


1976-80 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


GAGNEPAIN: Guillaume de Machaut — Messe de Nostre Dame, Trois 
motets latins & Francois Andrieu: Double Ballade sur la mort de Guil- 
laume de Machaut. Séminaire européen de musique ancienne, Ber- 
nard Gagnepain, dir. Erato EFM 18 041 or MCE 18 041 [LP or Cassette]. 
Rec.: 1977. 

NESTEROV: Kamernyi Kor — Chamber Chorus. Kamernyi Kor - Chamber 
Chorus, Valentin Nesterov, art. dir. Melodya C 10 10507/08 (matrix num- 
ber) [LP]. Rec.: 1978. 

WALTER: Guillaume de Machaut — Le Livre Du Voir Dis & La Messe 
de Nostre Dame. Les Menestrels, Wien & Mozart-Sángerknaben, Wien; 
Klaus Walter, Michel Walter & Eva Brunner, dirs. Mirror Music Mi 
00006/00009 [4 LPs, including Mi 7a (Mass) also released separately]. 
Rec.: 1978. 

BEDOIS: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe Notre-Dame — Anonyme: Messe 
de Tournai. Les Saqueboutiers de Toulouse & Ensemble vocal Dufay, 
Arséne Bedois, dir. Erato STU 71 303 [LP]. Rec.: 1979. 


1981-85 


16. 


PARROTT: Guillaume de Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Taverner 
Consort & Taverner Choir, Andrew Parrott, dir. Angel S 38 044 [LP]; 
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17. 


EMI (also VSM & HMV) Reflexe 1C 067 (also ASD) 1 435764 (or -4) 
[LP or Cassette]. Rec.: 1983. 

COHEN: Guillaume de Machaut — Messe de Nostre Dame, Chansons. 
The Boston Camerata, Joél Cohen, dir.Harmonia Mundi HMC (& 40) 
5122 [LP & Cassette]. Rec.: 1984 or prior. 


1986-90 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


HILLIER: Guillaume de Machaut — Messe de Notre Dame, Le lai de la 
fonteinne. The Hilliard Ensemble, Paul Hillier, dir. Hyperion CDA (or 
KA) 66 358 [CD or Cassette]. Rec.: 1987. 

JÁNYS: Dialogues. Symposium Musicum, Svatopluk Jánys, dir. Panton 
81 0771 [LP]. Rec.: 1987 & 1988. 

SANVOISIN: Guillaume de Machaut — La Messe Nostre-Dame, L'Amour 
Courtois. Ars Antiqua de Paris, Michel Sanvoisin, dir. Edelweiss ED 
1021. Rec.: 1990. 

VELLARD: Messe de Notre-Dame de Guillaume de Machaut — Propre 
grégorien de la messe de l'assomption de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie. 
Ensemble Gilles Binchois, Dominique Vellard, dir. Harmonic Records 
H/CD 8931. Rec.: 1990. 


1991-95 


none 


1996—00 


22. 


23. 


SUMMERLY: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Nostre Dame [and] 
Songs from Le Voir Dit. Oxford Camerata, Jeremy Summerly, dir. Naxos 
Early Music-Alte Musik 8.553833. Rec.: 1996. 

PÉRES: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Nostre Dame. Ensemble 
Organum, Marcel Pérés, dir. Harmonia mundi HMC go 1590. Rec.: 
1996. 


24. JANSSENS: Guillaume de Machaut, John Dunstable et Guillaume Dufay 


25. 


(+1300 à +1480) — La mensuration et l'harmonisation de la polyphonie. 
Laudantes Consort, Guy Janssens, dir. Arsonor ARS 002-2. Rec.: 1999. 
CLEMENCIC: Guillaume de Machaut: La Messe de Nostre Dame. Clem- 
encic Consort, René Clemencic. Arte Nova 74321 85 289-2. Rec.: 1999. 
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2001-05 


26. BONNARDOT: Machaut: Messe Notre Dame/Motets et Estampies. Obsi- 
dienne, Emmanuel Bonnardot, dir. Calliope 9318. Rec.: 2001. 

27. BERRY: Machaut: Missa de Nostre Dame. Schola Gregoriana of Cam- 
bridge, Mary Berry, dir. Herald 312. Rec.: 2004. 

28. RENZ: A Bohemian Christmas. New York's Ensemble for Early Music, 
Frederick Renz, dir. Ex Cathedra 9007 [CD]. Rec.: 2005. 


2006-10 


29. WALKER: Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Zephyrus Medieval Quar- 
tet, Paul Walker, dir. Virginia Arts Recordings 06436. Rec.: 2006. 

30. HILLIER: Scattered Rhymes. Orlando Consort/Estonian Philharmonic 
Chamber Choir, Paul Hillier, dir. Harmonia mundi HMU 80 7469 
[SACD]. Rec.: 2007. 

31. GUERBER: Machaut: Messe de Nostre Dame. Diabolus in Musica, 
Antoine Guerber Alpha 132. Rel.: 2008. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
MACHAUT AND HIS MATERIAL LEGACY! 


Deborah McGrady 


Medieval scholars have long acknowledged that each manuscript copy of 
a text represents a unique version produced by a collective. For Bernard 
Cerquiglini, following in the tradition of Paul Zumthor, "[l|'oeuvre litté- 
raire, au moyen áge, est une variable”;? no two manuscript copies offer the 
same text but a version that guards traces of distinctive readings. Stephen 
G. Nichols goes even further in identifying the material artifact as the source 
rather than the passive conduit of meaning: “Le manuscrit s'approprie 
non seulement l'oeuvre pour la conserver, mais surtout afin de révéler 
combien et pourquoi le texte vit de manipulation." For these scholars, 
the writer's contributions to the manuscript matrix are limited; while the 
codex may guard traces of an author's presence, it simultaneously records 
a complex dialogue in which intermediary readers, such as editors, com- 
pilers, scribes, and artists, orchestrated the encounter between authors, 
texts, and future audiences.^ It is crucial to acknowledge, however, that 
the material decisions implemented by these members of the book com- 
munity who determined dimensions, layout, organization, decoration, 
and content of the codex did not simply give material form to texts. These 
choices also generated readers and shaped their reading experience. 


1 Research for this article was supported by grants from the Lurcy Foundation at Tulane 
University and from Arts and Sciences and VPR for Research at the University of Virginia. 
I would like to especially thank Jennifer Bain and Lawrence Earp for their discerning com- 
ments on earlier versions of this essay. 

? Bernard Cerquiglini, Eloge de la variante: Histoire critique de la philologie (Paris, 1989), 
P- 57- 

3 Stephen G. Nichols, “Textes mobiles, images motrices: L'Instabilité textuelle dans le 
manuscrit médiéval,” Littérature 99 (1995), 19-32; 32. 

4 On intermediary readers, see my Controlling Readers: Guillaume de Machaut and his 
Late Medieval Audience (Toronto, 2006), p. 9. For a more general overview of the way form 
impacts meaning, see Mise en page et mise en texte du livre manuscript, eds. H.-J. Martin 
and E. Vezin (Paris, 1990); H.-J. Martin and R. Chartier, eds., Histoire de l'édition francaise, 
vol. ı (Paris, 1982); Elspeth Kennedy, “Scribe as Editor,” Mélanges de langue et de literature 
du moyen áge et de la Renaissance offerts à Jean Frappier (Geneva, 1970), vol. 1, pp. 523-31; 
and Donald F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts (London, 1986). 
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The revaluation of manuscript variation has particular relevance for 
Machaut studies. Omitting lost and fragmentary sources, Lawrence Earp 
identifies 50 extant manuscripts and two print editions dating from the 
mid-14'^ through the 16 century that contain examples from Machaut's 
corpus.? The diversity of textual presentations contained in this corpus 
distinguishes Machaut's material legacy from other widely copied authors, 
such as Christine de Pizan and Jean Froissart. His corpus includes single- 
author collections that typically combine his musical and literary com- 
positions, small thematic anthologies pairing his works with classical 
and/or vernacular writers, multi-author miscellanies of music or poetry, 
and even one example of his compositions integrated into a 15'*-century 
romance, the Roman de Cardenois. Codices containing Machaut’s works 
also vary radically in format. Although the majority of the manuscripts 
are approximately 30 x 20 cm, dimensions range from an imposing 
complete works collection measuring 40.6 x 30 cm (Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, fr. 9221) and fragments of a music anthology at 
49 x 32.5 cm (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Nouvelles aqui- 
sitions françaises, 23190) to a compact copy of Machaut's Jugement 
Behaigne at 18.5 x 13.5 cm (New York, H.P. Kraus, MS without shelfmark) 
and a possible portable lyric anthology with the irregular dimensions of 
29.5 x 10.5 (Turin, Archivio di Stato, J.b.IX.10). Decoration also distinguishes 
this corpus: if a number of manuscripts contain no miniatures or only one, 
Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, fr. 1584, believed to have been 
produced under Machaut's supervision, contains 153 miniatures and Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 22545-6, completed most likely after 
his death, comes very close with 148 illuminations. Regarding material 
support, over a dozen copies are recorded on paper and a range of script 
styles are adopted, from formal bookhand, littera cursiva textualis, and 
bátard to the unclassifiable penmanship of Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Nouvelles aquisitions francaises, 6221 that led Earp to define 
the codex as a personal book. 

The presentation of the author-figure also varies widely. BnF fr. 1584 was 
singled out as a potential author-supervised and author-owned codex by 


5 On Machaut’s textual life, see Lawrence Earp's invaluable listing and description of 
extant and known lost manuscripts in Guillaume de Machaut: A Guide to Research (New 
York, 1995), pp. 77-128. Note that my count of Machaut manuscripts differs from Earp's in 
that he includes an additional 23 entries that represent lost copies, misattributed works, 
or fragments. These entries excluded in my count are 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 39, 56, 60, 62, 68, 69, 70, 71. 
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Sarah Jane Williams who speculated that it might be the copy referenced 
by the Voir dit narrator as “le livre ou je mets toutes mes choses” (the book 
where I put all my things). Whereas François Avril dismissed the notion 
of BnF fr. 1584 as the author's private copy, he nevertheless conjectured 
that the codex had been decorated at Reims under the poet's supervision, 
a reflection that all but secured the codex’s status as an authoritative copy 
in the field.” If BnF fr. 1584 offers some of the most suggestive invitations to 
readers to consider Machaut’s involvement in its production, other extant 
copies reveal a general interest in generating an aura of authority. For 
instance, in a number of the complete works collections, portraits of the 
author writing and rubrics naming the author flourish. Even multi-author 
compendia sometimes adopt these techniques or propose new ones that 
cast the author in a favorable light, such as placing him in the company 
of revered auctores or contemporary writers who imitated his style. At 
the same time, however, multi-author volumes could challenge the poet's 
singularity, for example, by recording his works anonymously, a practice 
that homogenizes book content and favors the literary community over 
the individual author.? Such is Machaut's fate in most of the lyric miscel- 
lanies where he appears. 

This study takes as its subject of inquiry a restricted number of codi- 
ces containing Machaut's writings to gauge the effect of form on shaping 
the author and his texts for future consumption by readers. In section I, 


$ Sarah Jane Williams, “An Author's Role in Fourteenth-Century Book Production: Guil- 
laume de Machaut's ‘livre où je met toutes mes choses’,” Romania 90 (1969), 433-454. 

7 Francois Avril, “Les manuscrits enluminés de Guillaume de Machaut: Essai de chro- 
nologie,” Guillaume de Machaut: Poéte et compositeur. Colloque-table ronde organisé par 
l'Université de Reims (19-22 avril 1978) (Paris, 1982), pp. 117-32; pp. 126-7, pp. 131-2. Other 
scholars are more speculative in their assessment of BnF fr. 1584, see Lawrence Earp, 
“Machaut's Role in the Production of of Manuscripts of His Works,” Journal of the American 
Musicological Society 42 (1989), 461-502; 483-485; William W. Kibler and James I. Wimsatt, 
“Machaut's Text and the Question of His Personal Supervision,” Chaucer's French Contem- 
poraries: The Poetry/Poetics of Self and Tradition, ed. R. Barton Palmer (New York, 1999), 
pp. 93-10; and my Controlling Readers, pp. 88-105. 

8 Domenic Leo pursues the early reflections of Williams and others in his dissertation 
where he explores the possibility of Machaut's direct involvement in a number of cop- 
ies of his complete works. Where Leo is interested in tracing the author's involvement 
in decoration, my approach focuses more intently on how manuscripts were shaped to 
accommodate anticipated readers, to promote a certain vision of authorship, and/or to 
facilitate certain readings, regardless of Machaut's actual participation in production. 
“Authorial Presence in the Illuminated Machaut Manuscripts,” (Ph.D. Dissertation, New 
York University, 2005). 

2 Susan R. Kovacs discusses this issue in the context of early print anthologies in 
“Staging Lyric Performaces [sic] in Early Print Culture: Le Jardin de plaisance et fleur de 
rethorique (c. 1501-02),” French Studies, 55.1 (2001), 1-24; 5. 
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I compare two copies of the Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse contained in 
complete works manuscripts dating from the author's lifetime in which 
the miniaturists articulated strikingly different interpretations of the 
author-figure's relationship to his privileged inscribed reader. In section Il, 
I turn to multi-author volumes produced after Machaut's death to exam- 
ine their placement of the writer within a larger literary community. What 
can this diverse material legacy tell us about the reception of Machaut's 
texts and his authorial status in the late Middle Ages? And what do they 
reveal about vernacular authorship during this period? 


DEPICTING AUTHORSHIP IN CONTEMPORARY COPIES OF THE 
DIT DE LA FONTEINNE AMOUREUSE 


Machaut's Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, written around 1360-61, is regu- 
larly féted for what is perceived as a quintessential portrait of medieval 
poet-patron relations.!° Rarely is it acknowledged that the dit contains 
one of the most pronounced celebrations of the vernacular writer in 14'P- 
century francophone literature. Manuscript evidence, however, suggests 
that Machaut's intermediary readers were attentive both to the work's 
novel treatment of vernacular authorship and to the implicit challenges 
it represented to the institution of poet-patron relations. As we shall see, 
illustrating this work became a venue for weighing in on these issues. 
The narrator begins his tale with a detailed explanation of how he found 
himself lodging in a castle, unable to sleep, when he suddenly overheard 
the moans of a “creature.” Initially hiding under his covers in fright, the 
narrator realizes that it is actually an amorous lament he overhears, an 
insight that inspires him to set about recording it. The next day, having 
identified the speaker as the local prince, the narrator sets out to meet him 
and hand over his copy of the lament. Their subsequent encounter sparks 
a friendship between the two men on the eve of the prince’s imposed 
departure as a wartime prisoner. It is their brief experiences together — 
consisting primarily of intense discussion about love and poetry — that are 
recounted in the dit. As Sylvia Huot has so ably shown, this relationship 


10 Douglas Kelly, “The Genius of the Patron: The Prince, the Poet, and Fourteenth- 
Century Inventions,” Studies in the Literary Imagination 20 (1987), 77-97. 1 have coun- 
tered Kelly's idealized reading of the patronage account in “Tout son pais m’abandonna’: 
Reinventing Patronage in Machaut's Fonteinne amoureuse,” Yale French Studies 10 (2007), 
19-31. 
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ultimately serves as a platform for Machaut to promote the status of the 
poet as one who gives voice to the longings of others, who explores the 
healing function of lyric for suffering lovers, and who, as a learned figure, 
is able to grasp the greater complexities expressed through literature. 

Of the nine extant copies of the Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, seven 
are illustrated, with four of them containing more than twenty images 
(Ferrell, formerly New York, Wildenstein, currently on loan at Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi, no shelfmark; BnF fr. 1584; New York, Pierpont Morgan, M. 
396; BnF fr. 22545). These miniature cycles generally reinforce the empow- 
ering image of the vernacular poet developed in the narrative through 
ample imagery depicting the poet-narrator at various stages of literary 
creation, moving from initial inspiration to the final presentation of the 
work to the prince? Whereas the prologue describes the narrator as a 
mere scribe recording the prince’s words, most opening illustrations draw 
instead on established iconographic author portraits to assert his authori- 
tative and authorial status, whether showing him sitting before a fountain 
to suggest passage into the oneiric world of poetic creation (Ferrell, BnF 
fr. 22545) or writing at his desk (BnF fr. 1584, Pierpont Morgan 396, BnF 
fr. 9221). Beyond this overriding tendency to spotlight the author-figure in 
accompanying illustrations, an examination of subtle nuances between 
copies reveals the ways in which illustrators mediated the textual depic- 
tion of authorship. Their visual interpretations suggestively point to a con- 
cern for shaping author and text to complement reader expectations. 

To illustrate this point, let us examine two codices believed to date 
from the last decade of Machaut’s life, Ferrell and BnF fr. 1584. These cop- 
ies already suggest important overlaps. Apart from sharing near identical 
dimensions (BnF fr. 1584, 31 x 22; Ferrell, 32 x 22), their illustration pro- 
grams sometimes parallel one another in striking ways, especially in the 
case of the Fonteinne. Of the seven artists who collaborated on Ferrell, 
the Master of the Bible of Jean de Sy produced the majority of images, 
a fact that has led Domenic Leo to group the artists as the “Jean de 
Sy Atelier.” This same artist is responsible for the decoration of the 


11 Sylvia Huot, “Reading the Lies of Poets: The Literal and the Allegorical in Machaut's 
Fonteinne amoureuse,” Philological Quarterly 85 (2006), 25-48. 

12 Julia Drobinsky, “Effets de miroir dans La Fontaine Amoureuse de Guillaume de 
Machaut: Texte et iconographie,” in Miroirs et jeux de miroirs dans la littérature médiévale, 
ed. Fabienne Pomel (Rennes, 2003), pp. 265-82. 

13 Leo, "Authorial Presence,” p. 71. 
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bifolium containing the Prologue to Machaut's collected works addended 
to BnF fr. 1584. Scholars have called attention to the uniqueness of 
each decorative program that sets them apart from contemporary work: 
Earp refers to the “independence” of the Ferrell program, while Avril 
describes the unknown illuminator responsible for the entire program in 
BnF fr. 1584, excepting the Prologue bifolium, as a provincial artist who 
reveals “spontanéité” and "liberté dans l'invention.”* Indeed, when we 
consider the particular treatment of the poet-narrator in the programs 
decorating the Fonteinne, the interpretive liberties of both workshops 
become especially pronounced. 

In both Fonteinne cycles, the writer-narrator regularly appears. Of 
the 26 images in Ferrell, ten include the writer, and he figures in 11 of the 
25 illustrations in BnF fr. 1584.5 These scenes frequently develop the 
author's role in literary creation. Some images depict him with writing 
accoutrements, such as the opening image in BnF fr. 1584, where he sits at 
a desk and writes in a book, or in Ferrell, where the narrator appears offer- 
ing a scroll to the lover (Figure 1: Ferrell, fol. 207). Other scenes emphasize 
the intimate friendship between narrator and lover as a means of devel- 
oping the healing role that the writer plays before the suffering experi- 
enced by the prince. Thus, the two are frequently portrayed engaged in 
conversation, sleeping together by the fountain, holding hands, and, on 
one occasion appearing as near twins (Figure 2: Ferrell, fol. 215v, top left 
column). In spite of these overarching similarities, eight illustrations 
echoed in each copy contain slight divergences that impinge directly on 
a viewer's understanding of the role of the poet-narrator and his relation- 
ship to the prince. The following table provides a brief comparison of 
these select images. 


14 Earp, Guide, p. 130; Avril, “Manuscrits enluminés,” p. 126. 

15 All illustrations of these two manuscripts are now available in digitized form. The 
Bibliothéque nationale de France provides digitized reproductions of all illustrations of 
BnF fr. 1584 on Mandragore (http://mandragore.bnffr/html/accueil.html) and DIAMM 
provides a digitized copy of the entire Ferrell manuscript (http://www.diamm.ac.uk). 
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Location in narrative 
indicated by verse and 
brief description 


Ferrell 


367 


BnF fr. 1584 


1. Preceding line 1, 
dedication 


2. Line 55, the narrator 
describes his difficulty in 
sleeping 


3. Line 235, preceding 
the lover’s complaint 


4. Line 1135, the 
narrator observes the 
lover's receipt of a gift 


5. Line 1205, the poet 
presents himself to the 
lover 


6. Line 1511, the poet 
presents the Complaint 
to the lover 


7. Line 2745, poet 
and lover end their 
conversation 


8. Line 2789, the men 
depart for the shore. 


fol. 197, the narrator sits 
before the Fountain of 
Love (see Figure 3). 


fol. 197, the lover in bed 


with his lady before him. 


fol. 198v, the lover 
laments, while his lady 
looks on. 


fol. 204v, a kneeling 
messenger presents a 
horse, a bird, and a dog 
to the lover. 


fol. 205r, the lover takes 
the kneeling narrator by 
the hand inviting him to 
stand. 


fol. 207, the narrator 
hands an unfurled scroll 


to the lover (see Figure 1). 


fol. 215v, messengers 
address the two men 
who are depicted in 
identical clothing and 


with beards (see Figure 2). 


fol. 215v, the narrator 
observes the lover as he 
hands out coins to an 
aged man and a lady 


with a child (see Figure 2). 


fol. 154, the narrator 
writing at his desk. 


fol. 154, the narrator 
sleeping in bed. 


fol. 155v, the narrator, 
with stylus and 
parchment in hand, is 
seated on a bench within 
an architectural structure; 
the lover stands outside a 
window with his hand to 
his heart (see Figure 4). 


fol. 162r, the lover 
receives gifts from a 
friend and his servant, 
while the narrator and 
two men observe the 
scene. 


fol. 163, narrator and 
lover stand before the 
fountain holding hands. 


fol. 164v, the narrator 
and a now dramatically 
aged lover are depicted in 
discussion. 


fol. 173, the poet and the 
lover are seated around 
the fountain. 


fol. 173, standing in a 
boat, the lover holds the 
wrist of the narrator who 
remains on the shoreline 
on horseback (seeFigure 5). 
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In these eight cases, the scenes often concern the rapport between 
the two main characters. Each copy draws on established iconography 
to depict the narrator as a writer, but Ferrell insists on a conventional 
hierarchical dynamic in which the writer functions as the prince's servant. 
Thus following an opening scene placing the narrator next to a fountain, 
ostensibly a symbolic nod to the source of poetic creation, the second 
Fonteinne illumination in Ferrell shifts authority over to the lover-prince 
who assumes the position ofthe dreaming poet (Figure 3 : Ferrell, fol. 197). 
In the third Ferrell miniature, here entry 3, the lover adopts the position 
of the declaiming poet, thereby fully supplanting the writer depicted in 
the opening image. The unconventionality of this tripartite scene is only 
fully appreciated when compared to its counterpart in the BnF fr. 1584 
cycle, where the artist attributes both the act of writing and dreaming to 
the writer-narrator. In fact these two activities frame the opening folios, 
with the first image introducing the narrative and the second appearing 
at the bottom of column b (entries 1 and 2). The third miniature of the 
BnF fr. 1584 cycle rethinks conventional hierarchic relations when depict- 
ing the narrator seated at his desk and the lover-prince, as if conjured 
up by the poet's dreaming and writing, standing uncomfortably outside 
the architecture framing the poet (Figure 4: BnF fr. 1584, fol. 155v).!* Chart 
entries 4-7 explore the burgeoning relationship between the two men. 
Note that the BnF fr. 1584 variations never lose sight of the narrator who 
appears as an observer in entry 4 and then assumes the status of the 
lover’s equal in entries 5-6, where both men sit beside the fountain. Con- 
versely, the Ferrell counterparts first sharply distinguish between the two 
men. Only after spotlighting the narrator’s subservience both in entry 5,!7 
where the kneeling writer mirrors the image on the facing folio of the 
kneeling servant (entry 4), and in entry 6, where a slightly diminutive nar- 
rator offers the complaint, do we find the two men depicted as near twins 
in entry 7, fol. 215v (Figure 2). 

It is, however, in comparing the concluding illustrations of the Fon- 
teinne in BnF fr. 1584 and Ferrell that we can fully seize the competing 
interpretations offered by these two contemporary copies. Ferrell closes 


16 We might read this visual rendering of the relationship as anticipating the uneven 
interpretative abilities of the two men explored by Huot in “Reading the Lies.” 

17 Note that Earp's description of this image inadvertently reversed the identities of the 
two men, Earp, Guide, p. 172. There is no question that the man standing represents the 
lover, as he is shown with the gifts he has just received as well as crown of laurel, whereas 
the kneeling figure is beardless. 
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the Fonteinne with an image that reasserts the prince's authority by por- 
traying him distributing his riches to the poor. The narrator, with his arms 
crossed in a sign of admiration, bears witness to this final act of largesse 
(Figure 2). In striking contrast, the analogous entry in BnF fr. 1584 provides 
a surprisingly humble portrait of the prince as a prisoner framed by two 
guards and on the boat prepared to carry him away. In a clear reference 
to the writer's position of authority and freedom, he sits astride a horse 
(Figure 5: BnF fr. 1584, fol. 173). Both illustrations correspond to informa- 
tion provided in the narrative, but this final miniature in BnF fr. 1584 visu- 
alizes the repercussions of the narrator's unconventional sudden windfall 
of territory and riches offered by the prince as recorded in the text: 


Tout son pais m'abandonna 
Et de ses joiaus me donna 
Liberalment et largement 


All of his land, he handed over to me and his riches, he gave to me, liberally 
and generously, lines 2835-7-18 


While the prince holds the poet's wrist in this closing image, it is clear that 
he will need to relinquish his grip. As the prince is thus depicted fading 
from the storyline and the pictorial frame, the poet in BnF fr. 1584 remains 
to revel in his newly acquired status. 

This brief comparison of two contemporaneous manuscripts under- 
scores the important ways in which contributors to the material artifact 
could shape and influence reception of a given text. To a certain extent, 
this comparative analysis reinforces already noted efforts to promote 
the author in BnF fr. 1584 and Domenic Leo’s more recent evaluation of 
Ferrell as a rush job heavily dependent on established iconography asso- 
ciated especially with the Roman de la Rose, the Bible historiale, and the 
Ovide moralisé.* Indeed, in this instance, the BnF fr. 1584 decoration of 
the Fonteinne affords a powerful role to Machaut’s fictional double 
Guillaume. The valorization of the cleric/author in the miniature cycle, 
both here and throughout BnF fr. 1584, dovetails with the modest grisaille 
decoration of the work, the abundant abbreviations throughout, and the 


18 All citations of Machaut’s works are from Oeuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, ed. Ernst 
Hoeppfner (Paris, 1921), 3 vols. Translations are my own. 

19 On BnF fr. 1584, see Williams, “An Author's Role,” and Sylvia Huot, From Song to Book: 
The Poetics of Writing in Old French Lyric and Lyrical Narrative Poetry (Ithaca and London, 
1987), pp. 274-75 and Lawrence Earp, “Machaut's Role,” 480-88. For Ferrell (identified as 
Vg), see Leo, "Authorial Presence,” pp. 70-4. 
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insertion of Latin in the half-page Fortune image in the Voir dit to sug- 
gest that this book was most likely produced with a learned reader in 
mind - a reader who would have had much in common with the author- 
figure portrayed and might have seen himself reflected in text and image.?9 
Concerning Ferrell, the emphasis placed on developing and spotlighting 
the prince’s role in literary creation and the downplaying of his politi- 
cal downfall reinforces evidence pointing to this codex having been pro- 
duced for noble consumption.”! In each example the illustration program 
remains faithful to the narrative, but each makes crucial choices in how 
to depict events, with important repercussions for the portrayal of the 
writer-narrator as well as the dynamics binding writer and prince. 


MACHAUT IN ANTHOLOGIES 


Turning from complete works collections to consider the more common 
compendium medium through which Machaut’s works were dissemi- 
nated, we can acquire further insight into medieval treatment of author- 
ship. There are 29 surviving compendia containing samples of Machaut's 
compositions alongside other texts. They can be roughly divided into three 
categories based on whether they present a varied selection of Machaut's 
corpus, a single dit, or lyric samples.?? These volumes are woefully under- 
studied and the unstated reason for the field's disinterest would appear 
to be the continued fascination with pursuing traces of authorial intent 
in possible author-supervised copies. Compendia have generally been 
viewed as representing an explicit threat to the integrity of a given corpus 
and authors, and yet these collections can also aggrandize the status of 
authors and their texts through the construction of textual communities. 
Given the wealth of material available for study of Machaut's status in 
these books and the lack of scholarship on these codices, my observations 
will be necessarily limited. It is hoped that by drawing attention to this 
manuscript tradition future research on these codices will follow. 


20 McGrady, Controlling Readers, pp. 81-83. 

21 It is believed that Gaston Fébus offered the work to Yolande of Bar, a documented 
fan of Machaut's. For complete details, see Earp, Guide, pp. 60-61. More recently, Leo links 
the codex to the known tastes of Charles V, “Authorial Presence,” p. 77. 

22 The first category listed reconsiders entries listed in Earp under “partial-complete 
works” to recognize that the presence of other writers transforms Machaut's collected 
pieces into a multi-authored anthology. Thus, I identify as anthologies Bugerbibliothek, 
218; Arsenal, 5203; BnF fr. 881; Pierpont Morgan, 396. 
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The emergence of composite volumes as a popular form for the dis- 
semination of texts appears as early as the 126 century, but it is the 13 
and 14*^ centuries that represent the golden age of the compilation.?? In 
the domain of secular vernacular literature, especially within the franco- 
phone tradition, the collection quickly emerged as the dominant form 
of transmission.?* Serving most often to collect brief lyrics, these multi- 
author collections tended towards anthologies when containing lengthier 
writings. That is, unlike miscellanies that appear random, anthologies pos- 
sess a clear overarching organizing principle that transforms discrete texts 
into a “whole book.”2* In these instances, organization derives from varied 
interests, including thematic, generic, or even, single authorship. 

The material history of Machaut's writings is distinguished by its inclu- 
sion in assorted collection forms. The best known Machaut codices are, 
of course, compendia of his collected works in which his writings appear 
exclusively.26 Machaut clearly desired to see his works conveyed in this 
form, hence his frequent intertextual references to his other writings?" 
Similarly in the Prologue composed near the end of his life, he introduced 
his entire corpus as a coherent whole. In spite of this expressed preference 
for the packaging of his complete works, however, these nine author-cen- 
tered extant copies constitute only a small sampling of Machaut's actual 


?3 For an informative overview of the development of compendia, see Jacques Monfrin, 
"Des premiéres apparitions du francais dans les manuscrits à la constitution des grands 
recueils des XII-XIV* siècles,” La Présentation du livre: actes du colloque de Parix X- 
Nanterre, 4, 5, 6 décembre 1985 (1985), pp. 395-411. 

24 Jacqueline Cerquiglini, "Quand la voix s'est tue: La Mise en recueil de la poésie 
lyrique aux XIV* et XV" siècles,” La Présentation du livre, pp. 313-27 and Huot, From Song 
to Book. 

25 Derek Pearsall, “The Whole Book: Late Medieval English Manuscript Miscellanies 
and their Modern Interpreters," Imagining the Book, eds. Stephen Kelly and John J. Thomp- 
son (Brepols, 2005), pp. 17-30. See also the highly insightful collaborative essay on com- 
pendia terminology offered by Wagih Azzam, Olivier Collet, and Yasmina Foehr-Janssens, 
"Les Manuscrits littéraires francais: Pour une sémiotique du recueil médiéval," Revue belge 
de philologie et d'histoire/Belgisch Tijdschrift voor Filologie en Geschiedenis 83:3 (2005), 
639-669. 

?6 These manuscripts are Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1586; Aberystwyth, 
National Library of Wales, 5010; Ferrell; Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1585; 
BnF fr. 1584; BnF fr. 22545-6; BnF fr. 9221; Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, fr. 843; 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 1587. Note that BnF fr. 9221 does, however, con- 
tain works no longer believed to have been composed by Machaut. Nonetheless I include 
it here because it would appear that the workshop believed these works to be by the poet. 
Finally there are a number of complete works now lost, see Earp, Guide, entries 8 and 9, 
Pp. 94-5 and entries 12-14, pp. 96-7. 

27 The Jugement de Navarre references the Jugement Behaigne, the Voir dit references 
the Fonteinne amoureuse, and the Confort references the Remede. 
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material legacy. For example, four additional extant manuscripts containing 
an important selection of Machaut’s corpus extend his presence through 
works of others.28 Two of these four collections, Paris, Bibliothèque de 
l'Arsenal, 5203 and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, 218, end the volume with 
anonymous works, thereby inviting their absorption into Machaut’s cor- 
pus. The remaining two codices, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
fr. 881 and New York, Pierpont Morgan, 396, locate Machaut in the com- 
pany of respected authors, both classical predecessors (Ovid in BnF fr. 
881 and Boethius in Pierpont Morgan 396) and vernacular poets (Jean le 
Févre in BnF fr. 881, and Jacques Bruyant and Alain Chartier in Pierpont 
Morgan 396). 

The placement of Machaut within an established literary commu- 
nity also influences the volumes containing single samples of his nar- 
rative compositions. Of the 14 examples where a single Machaut dit has 
been included in a multi-author collection, his Jugement de Behaigne, 
with eight known examples, is the most frequently copied, followed 
by the Confort d’ami, which appears in three compendia, while the Dit 
dou Lyon, Dit de la harpe, and excerpts of the Voir dit all make single 
appearances in later collections.?? Some of these collections are espe- 
cially marked by “anthologising tendencies,”3% such as in two of the three 
copies of the Confort d'ami (Chantilly, Bibliothèque du Musée, Condé 
485 and Bern, Burgerbibliothek, A 95 (10)), in which vernacular transla- 
tions of the Consolation of Philosophy are included, a work that deeply 
shaped the Confort and to which the narrator refers when consoling his 
reader Charles of Navarre. If these two examples come close to offering us 
an anthology marked by the overriding theme of consolation in the face 
of personal suffering, the Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fr. 994, 
which contains an abridged version of the Confort, appears more as a mis- 
cellany, that is, a gathering without an obvious overarching theme linking 
the contained works. This u2-folio volume brings together six different 
works ranging from Oresme’s Livre des divinacions to the Cérémonial du 
couronnement des rois de France. This manuscript’s random nature, while 
rare in the circulation of Machaut’s dits, resonates with the two dozen 
miscellanies that include samples from Machaut’s vast corpus of formes 
fixes. In these instances, he consistently finds himself in the company 


28 See Earp, Guide, pp. 97-102. 

29 The Remede found in Cambridge, Magdalen College, Pepysian Library, 1594 is not 
included in this listing because it appears to have originally circulated as an independent 
text, Earp, Guide, p. 103. 

30 Term used by Susanna Fein, quoted in Pearsal, “The Whole Book,” p. 27. 
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of fellow vernacular poets, particularly Eustache Deschamps, Oton de 
Granson, Christine de Pizan, Francois Villon, and Alain Chartier. 

A brief consideration of two of the above-mentioned anthologies, 
BnF fr. 881 and Condé 485, both of which were most likely produced in 
the 50 years following Machaut's death, offers examples of the empower- 
ing potential of anthologies to shape authorship. The first example, Condé 
485, includes four interlocking works: a late 14'^-century verse translation 
of Boethius's Consolatio, Machaut's Confort d'ami, and Jean de Meun's 
Codicile and Testament. In the second example, BnF fr. 881 prefaces selec- 
tions from Machaut's Loange des dames lyric collection with a 15'*-century 
translation of the pseudo-ovidian De Vetulla written by Fournival and a 
glossed prose translation of Ovid's ars amatoria.*! Both collections have 
been designated by Earp as the work of single scribes, a fact that further 
encourages us to read them as anthologies intent on encouraging connec- 
tions between the enclosed texts. 

To appreciate the complex negotiations manifested in these collec- 
tions, it is necessary to consider the cultural status assigned to the clas- 
sical authors represented in translation in both works. In the case of 
Boethius, the Consolation of Philosophy enjoyed sustained success through 
the 15% century. The work was nonetheless tainted by concerns of how to 
reconcile pagan views with Christian ethics. In this regard, the 13'* cen- 
tury experienced a major Aristotelian recasting of Boethius that resulted 
in 12 distinct French vernacular translations and no less than 13 sepa- 
rate Latin commentaries on the Consolatio.?? In the latter case, Nicholas 


3! Marie-Héléne Tesniére, “Les Manuscrits copiés par Raoul Tainguy: Un Aspect de la 
culture des grands officiers royaux au début du XV" siècle,” Romania 107 (1986), pp. 282— 
368 and Deborah McGrady, “Maîtriser Ovide: Exemple d'une traduction de l'Ars Amatoria 
à la fin du Moyen Age,” Ovide métamorphosé: Les Lecteurs médiévaux d'Ovide, ed. Laurence 
Harf-Lancner (Paris, 2009), pp. 33-43 and “A Master, a Vilain, a Lady, and a Scribe : Com- 
peting for Authority in a Late Medieval Translation of the ars amatoria,” Poetry Knowledge 
and Community in Late Medieval France, eds. Rebecca Dixon and Finn E. Sinclair, with 
the participation of Adrian Armstrong, Sylvia Huot, and Sarah Kay (Woodbridge, 2008), 
pp. 98-110. 

32 On the transmission history of Boethius, see the seminal work of Richard A. 
Dwyer, Boethian Fictions: Narratives in the Medieval French Versions of the Consolatio 
Philosophiae (Cambridge, Mass, 1976). For the most recent count of French translations 
and a general survey of this tradition, see Noel Harold Kaylor, Jr., The Medieval Conso- 
lation of Philosophy. An Annotated Bibliography (New York, London, 1992) and Glyn- 
nis M. Cropp, “The Medieval French Tradition,” in Boethius in the Middle Ages: Latin 
and Vernacular Traditions of the Consolatio philosophia, eds. Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen 
and Lodi Nauta (Leiden, 1997), pp. 243-266. As Anne Walters Robertson has noted, 
Machaut would have had direct access to at least two versions of Boethius in the Reims 
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Trevet's commentary alone survives today in 100 copies. In Condé 485, 
however, Boethius is transmitted through a late 14'”-century revised verse 
edition of Renaut de Louhans's earlier vernacular translation. This recast- 
ing of Renaut's translation is attributed to a Benedictine monk and its 
survival in 35 known manuscripts attests to its popularity at the end of 
the Middle Ages.?? For Richard Dwyer, this translation is made distinctive 
by its unusual absence of “explicit moralization” and he concludes that it 
is, in fact, the “least allegorized of [the]... French translations.”3* Glynnis 
Cropp further sets it apart from other versions due to the latitude adopted 
initially by Renaut and then by the Benedictine monk who transforms 
Renaut's roughly 8000 lines into 11,000 lines of verse.?5 

Within the nexus of Condé 485, the choice of the Benedictine monk's 
version of Boethius is especially appropriate given the specific efforts of 
the translator to anchor the work in a contemporary setting. Curiously 
while making no mention of Renaut's version of Boethius as his source 
text, the monk does provide insightful details regarding his own dissat- 
isfaction with prose translations of Boethius in his original prologue. He 
then distinguishes his present contribution with a new title, Boéce de 
confort,3 as opposed to Renaut's Roman de Fortune, and with a specific 
privileged audience headed by Charles VI but including others like him 
in need of consolation. This new title and reference to a noble audience 
make all the more explicit the important associations between this work 
and Machaut's Confort d’ami in Condé 485, where we see an emphasis 
on spiritual consolation rather than meditation on Fortune's power as it 
regards yet another royal reader. The monk's epilogue offers a seamless 
transition to the Confort d’ami by emphasizing in his closing lines that his 
readers must turn from Fortune to find strength in God: 


Cilz qui bien estendre 
De ce livre la substance 
Fortune point ne priseroit 


library (Guillaume de Machaut and Reims: Context and Meaning in his Musical Works (Cam- 
bridge, 2002), 134). 

33 Cropp briefly remarks on distinguishing factors between the Renaut version and 
this Benedictine version (Cropp, “Medieval French,” p. 252). For an edition of this version, 
see “Boéce de confort,” ed. M. Noest, Carmina Philosophiae: Journal of the International 
Boethius Society 8-9 (1999-2000), 1-331. 

3^ Richard A. Dwyer, Boethian Fictions, p. 15 and p. 29. 

35 Cropp, "Medieval French," p. 252. 

36 Tn spite of the monk's naming of his work thus, closing rubric in Condé 485 identifies 
it as Boéce de consolation (fol. 71v). 
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N'en lui n'avoit pour d'esperance 


Et quant souffretence en feroit 
Pour ne laisoit perseverance 
Son cuer en dieu reposeroit 


He who understands well the substance of this book should not value For- 
tune nor place any hope in her [...] and when enduring suffering, so as not 
to tire of perseverance, he should place his heart with God, fol. 71va. 


In turn, beginning in column b of the same folio, the Confort d'ami quickly 
proclaims Charles of Navarre's innocence and without allowing any men- 
tion of Fortune, the narrator urges the king to turn also to God for strength 
(lines 19-20). 

This fortuitous transition has the added benefit of clearly establish- 
ing Machaut's active role in the transmission of this adjusted Boethian 
wisdom to his new reader.3” That he first develops numerous exempla 
from Scripture provides a logical continuation to the monk's efforts to 
turn readers from the more troubling philosophical aspects of Boethius 
to seek out a sanctioned Christian resolution. In fact, the first 1600 lines 
of Machaut's 4004-verse text develop the harrowing injustices suffered 
by Daniel, Manasseh, and Susannah. In this respect, the inclusion of 
the Confort in this volume compensates for what Dwyer has identified 
as the Benedictine monk's avoidance of any moralizing or allegorizing 
of Boethius. The textual dialogue resulting from the pairing of these two 
works in Condé 485, therefore, effectively conceives of a new function 
for Machaut's text, one that goes beyond consoling the privileged reader. 
Within the immediate manuscript matrix, the Confort d'ami functions as 
an instant mise en pratique of the translator's final words of advice at the 
same time that it develops and even corrects the auctor by turning more 
deliberately to God's role in consolation. Refraining from any mention of 
Boethius until after developing these biblical exempla, the narrator ulti- 
mately advises his reader to “resgarde[r] eu livre de Boésse" (“look in the 
book by Boethius," line 1904), a work conveniently provided in this com- 
pilation, should he desire further explanation of Fortune's unfair distribu- 
tion of goods. It certainly helps that in Condé 485, notae draw attention 
to passages especially in Book 1 of the Consolation that resonate strongly 


37 Where my brief consideration of the relationship between Boethius and the Confort 
d'ami in Condé 485 is restricted to the interchange between the two texts in this codex, 
the reader interested in Machaut's reception of Boethius should consult R. Barton Palmer's 
in-depth study of the work in this collection. 
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with Machaut's own brief meditation on the unjust machinations under- 
taken by Fortune. Where Machaut reiterates the well known image of 
Lady Fortune's turning of her wheel to control the fates of man (line 1867), 
so a scribe has singled out similar passages in the preceding translation 
of Boethius, such as 


Qui plus haut monte qu'il ne doit 
Quant li fortune se remue 
De plus hault chiet qu'il ne vouldroit 


He who ascends higher than he should, when Fortune turns, falls from 
higher heights than he would like, fol. 2r. 


Likewise as Machaut recalls Fortune's ability to reverse the fates of a king 
and a shoemaker (lines 1911-12), so the scribe spotlights an analogous 
Boethian passage: 


Ceulx qui estoient a honneur 
Met a honte et a deshonneur 
Riches abat pouvres met hault 
De roys ne de ducs ne lui chault 


Those who were honored are put to shame and dishonored, the rich are 
lowered and the poor, elevated. Neither kings nor dukes matter to her, 
fol. 12v. 


In these instances, as is the case for most of the 29 marginal notae in 
Boéce de Confort, the scribe has taken care to highlight passages that 
crystallize Boethian thought. Machaut's text, however, lacks notae that 
would provide evidence of “reciprocal reading" of these texts, that is, 
of a scribe engaging in or encouraging future readers to move back and 
forth between these two texts.28 That said, the decision to bring these 
two works together and the implementation of notae would clearly facili- 
tate this type of comparative study of Machaut's text and the work he 
recalls. For a linear reader, the transition from this specific translation of 
Boethius, distinguished by its lack of moralization, to Machaut's impres- 
sive effort to apply Boethian wisdom directly to the king's fate effectively 
resolves gaps left by Boéce de confort. Machaut, in fact, appears especially 
concerned with the moral issues at play and he relentlessly applies his 


38 Nancy Regalado, "The Chronique métrique and the Moral Design of BN fr. 146: Feasts 
of Good and Evil," Fauvel Studies : Allegory, Chronicle, Music, and Image in Paris, Biblio- 
théque nationale de France, MS francais 146, eds. Margaret Bent and Andrew Wathey, 
PP. 469-494; p. 470. 
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understanding of Boethius to Charles of Navarre's current situation. Thus 
where the first half of his work compares the fates of Christian figures 
to the king's, Machaut delves more deeply into the application of these 
examples to Charles's private and public life following the direct reference 
to Boethius.3? The maker of Condé 485 extended Machaut's own efforts to 
turn his reader's gaze toward God by closing the anthology with copies of 
Jean de Meun’s Codicile and Testament, two works in which the lament- 
ing lyric voice complements the previous two works when, after casting a 
final look on terrestrial life, it acknowledges that the only comfort possible 
comes from God. 

This brief consideration of Machaut’s Confort d’ami within the context 
of Condé 485 invites us to think about the many ways that his works were 
packaged and received. Reading the work independently, we understand 
it as written directly for Charles of Navarre, but Condé 485 suggests that at 
least for some readers, this work figured in a larger nexus of spiritual and 
meditative writings that situated Machaut as an interpreter of Boethius 
and as a respected voice capable of guiding readers to reflect on their 
own salvation. Too often the Confort d’ami is dismissed by Machaut schol- 
ars because it fits uncomfortably with a corpus we regularly describe as 
dominated by amorous discourse or pseudo-autobiographical tendencies. 
Approaching the work within its material context provides evidence of 
an entirely different role assigned to Machaut by his later medieval audi- 
ence. While ownership of Condé 485 eludes us, we can offer a preliminary 
sketch of its intended reader who was expected to have a greater interest 
in spiritual matters than in the amorous and poetic issues we favor in 
modern research on Machaut. 

Turning to BnF 881, we discover yet another presentation of Machaut 
and his corpus that disturbs our current categorization of him as primarily 
a love poet. In place of Boethius as the driving auctor of the collection, we 
discover here Ovid. Ovid, too, proved an increasingly troubling figure for 
late medieval audiences. Having served for centuries as a primary source 
for students throughout their academic career — from their acquisition 
of Latin to the study of rhetoric — the Ars amatoria was singled out as 


39 My division of the work into two main parts hinging on the direct reference to 
Boethius differs from the standard tripartite reading proposed by Ernst Hoepffner and 
nuanced by R. Barton Palmer. This present reading is very much influenced by Palmer's 
critical engagement with Hoepffner in his “Introduction,” Guillaume de Machaut, Le 
Confort d’ami (Comfort for a Friend), R. Barton Palmer, ed. and trans. (New York, 1992), 
pp. xxviii-lviii. 
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dangerous reading for the young in the 13'* century. By the end of the 
century, it disappeared from the list of scholastic readings to be replaced 
with Ovid's Remedia. But by the 14'^ century, neither work figured 
either in the Sorbonne catalogue of 1338 or in scholastic texts, where 
now were present only the auctores octo morales, from which Ovid was 
excluded. This profound shift in the assessment of Ovid might have 
led to his exclusion from the Sorbonne, but it simultaneously triggered 
a flurry of lay interest. From the 13 century, we possess five extant 
French translations of the Ars amatoria of which BnF fr. 881 presents 
a glossed French translation identified as the Ars d'amours en prose.*? 

BnF fr. 881 has the extraordinary distinction in Machaut studies of 
being the product of a single known scribe, identified as Raoul Tain- 
guy, a copyist who worked from around 1390-1420. Marie-Hélène Tes- 
niére established that Tainguy served as the primary scribe for over a 
dozen manuscripts from this period, and even more striking is that 13 
of those 14 codices are associated with a single family network headed 
by the book buyer, Arnaud de Corbie, who first served as president of 
parliament beginning in 1367 before becoming chancellor of France. The 
collaboration of these two men reveals a clear interest in two types of 
works: vernacular translations of the auctores and vernacular literature. 
But BnF fr. 881 is unique in its fusion of these two interests. The codex 
begins with De Vetulla, translated by Arnaud de Corbie's parliamentary 
colleague Jean le Févre. This work, falsely attributed to Ovid and first 
composed in Latin in the 13'* century, practices its own revisionist his- 
tory to render Ovid more palatable for a medieval audience. Next fol- 
lows the heavily glossed prose translation of Ovid's ars amatoria that 
consists of 112 glosses in which are embedded 228 vernacular citations 
in the form of refrains, proverbs, and summaries of medieval romances. 

The 881 rendition of Ovid’s text dramatically rewrites the master so 
as to exaggerate the dangers of love. Reading the art d’amours en prose 
leads to the discovery of a fully rehabilitated Ovid who provides his medi- 
eval audience with strong counsel against the so called “fins-amors” that 
he is said to have inspired.*! In the process, Tainguy also takes a stand 
concerning the value of the vernacular. Here, not only is the master poet 
translated and then glossed through the addition of vernacular lyric and 


40 Bruno Roy, L'Art d'amours. Traduction et commentaire de l'Ars amatoria" d’Ovide 
(Leiden, 1974). 
^! Deborah McGrady, “A Master, A Villain,” pp. 102-04. 
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common proverbs, but Ovid is further bolstered in the codex by two ver- 
nacular writers — Lefévre the translator, and Machaut the poet. In turn 
this reinvention of Ovid prepares the BnF fr. 881 reader to see Guillaume 
de Machaut in a new light. When we move to the sampling of Machaut's 
poetic corpus in the final section, we are struck by the negative view on 
love displayed in selected poems from his Loange des dames. A sampling 
of the opening lines makes this clear: we move from “Gentil cuer souvi- 
engne vous/Des maulx que li mien sentit” (Noble heart remember the suf- 
fering that my [heart] has felt) and “On verroit maint amant desesperez” 
(One would see many lovers despair) to “Helas amours que vous ay je mef- 
fait” (Helas, love, what wrong did I do to you) and finally, “Helas dolent or 
vueil je bien mourir” (Helas, miserable, I wish to die). 

Having previously produced a collected works copy of Deschamps's 
writings, Tainguy may have been inspired by this poet's designation of 
Machaut as “Plus qu'Ovide, un vray reméde d'amours” (More than Ovid, 
a true remedy for love). In BnF fr. 881 Tainguy gives credence to Des- 
champs's claims by following Ovid's translated and rehabilitated Ars ama- 
toria with a vernacular Remedia in the form of Machaut's lyric output. In the 
process Tainguy goes beyond responding to reader expectations to shape 
reader reception by presenting the self-proclaimed vernacular love poet 
as a staunch critic of amorous pursuits. Thus like Condé 485, this codex 
places Machaut's writings in a dramatically new and critically authorita- 
tive role that aids in reshaping problematic auctores, a gesture that speaks 
to the respected status of his writings. At the same time, this anthology 
provides a unique form of usage and reception of Machaut's corpus. 

Whether examining the material remnants of Machaut's corpus in com- 
plete work collections produced during the author's lifetime or in com- 
pendia circulated after his death, we find ample evidence of intermediary 
readers participating in the production and shaping of his corpus and his 
reputation. As seen in our study of the text and image relationship in two 
copies of the Fonteinne amoureuse, illustrators wielded important power 
in visually articulating poet-prince dynamics developed throughout the 
text. Whether reflecting two versions of authorial intent dictated by antic- 
ipated recipients of the copy, by active intervention of the artists atten- 
tive to the nuances of the text, or simply by the accident of models used 
to produce these scenes, the final result is that each material rendition 


42 Oeuvres completes d'Eustache Deschamps, ed. Le Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, 
10 vols. (Paris, 1878), B447, lines 3-4. Translation is mine. 
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invites a unique reading of the relationship that has important repercus- 
sions for the representation of the vernacular author. When turning to 
multi-author collections containing samples of Machaut's corpus, we dis- 
cover that these material constructions of the author's compositions place 
him in direct relation with an illustrious literary tradition as well as a con- 
temporary vernacular tradition. Far from considering Machaut as unique, 
unparalleled and unprecedented, the anthologies examined briefly here 
present him as enhancing, glossing, and even sometimes challenging his 
masters while many others still in need of serious examination find him in 
dialogue with contemporaries and later generations of vernacular poets. 
Through active engagement with Machaut's corpus, his reputation, and 
literary tradition at large, manuscript makers contributed in important 
ways to the continued vibrancy of his writings and they advertise a com- 
plex understanding of authorial identity. Indeed, Machaut emerges in 
these manuscripts as a respected writer, a learned poete, and vernacular 
magister — a legacy that could not be achieved on his word alone. 
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Figure 1. Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, Ferrell, fol. 207 (by permission of the 
James E. and Elizabeth J. Ferrell Collection and the Master and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
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Figure 2. Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, Ferrell, fol. 215v (by permission of the 
James E. and Elizabeth J. Ferrell Collection and the Master and Fellows of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge) 
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Figure 3. Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, Ferrell, fol. 197 (by permission of the 
James E. and Elizabeth J. Ferrell Collection and the Master and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
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Figure 4. Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, BnF fr. 1584, fol. 155v (with the permis- 
sion of the Bibliothéque nationale de France) 
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Figure 5. Dit de la fonteinne amoureuse, BnF fr. 1584, fol. 173 (with the permission 
of the Bibliothéque nationale de France) 
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